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TRANSLATOR'S PREiACE. 



GaUua oder MomuGhe 8<mm am der ZeU Auguik^ 
8ueh is the OermsQ title of ProfeBsor Beeker*a work — 
was published at Leipsic in 1838. The novelty of its 
oonoeption; the ofMnparatively fresh groand it broke in 
the field of Roman Antiquities, and the exceeding era- 
dition brought to bear on the subject, at once arrested 
the attention of German flchohrs, and it has ever since 
been considered, wiiat its author ventured to hope it would 
be, ^a desirable repertory of whatever is most worth 
knowing about the private life of the Romans.' Soon 
after its pubhcation, a very lengthened and eulogistic 
critique appeared in the TiiKm London newspaper ; and 
as it seldom happens that that Journal can find space 
in its columns for notices of this description, no little 
weight was attadied to the ciroumstance, and a pro- 
portionate interest created in the work. Proposals were 
immediately made for publishing it in an English dress, 
and the book was advertised aoeordingly ; but unforeseen 
difficulties intervened, arising i'lom the peculiar nature of 
the work, and the plan was ultimately abandoned* 

In fact, in order to render the book successful in 
England, it was absolutely necessary that it should be 
somehow divested of its very German appearance, which, 
how palatable soever it might be to the author s own 
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countrymen, would have been oamre to the generality of 

English readers. For instance, instead of following each 
other iminterruptedly, the Scenes were separated by a 
profound gulf of Notes and Exownw whieh^ if plunged 
into, was (^uite sufficient to drown the interest of the 
tale. The present transktor was advised to attempt 
certain alterations^ and he was encouraged to proceed 
with the task by the very favourable opinion which some 
of our most distinguished sohoUmi entertained of the 
original, and their desire that it should be introchiced 
into this country. The notes have been accordingly trans- 
ported from their intercalary portion, and set at the 
foot of the pages in the narrative to which they refer. 
The Scenes therefore succeed each other uninterruptedly, 
so that the thread of the story is rendered continuous, and 
disentangled from the maze of learning with which the 
Emewnm abound. These, in their turn, have been thrown 
.together in an Appendix, and will doubtless prove a very 
substantial capiat ecenm to those .who shall have first dis- 
.cussed the lighter portion of the repast. In addition to 
these changes, which it is hoped will meet with appro- 
bation, a little loppmg has been resorted to, and the two 
volumes of the original compressed into one. In order to 
effect tins, the numerous passages from Homan and Greek 
.authors have, in many instances, been only referred to, 
and not given at length; matters of minor importance 
have been ooeasionaUy oinitted, and more abstruse points 
of disquiffiition not entered into. Those who may feel an 
interest in further inquiry, are referred to the Proiessor^s 
work, in four volumes, on Roman Antiquities, now in 
course of publication, in Germany. At the same time, 

care has been taken not to leave out any essential fact. 
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The narrative^ in spite of the author's modest esti- 
mate of this seetion of his labonrs, is really very interest- 
ing, nay, wonderfully so, considering the narrow limits he 
had prescribed for himself^ and his careful avoidance of 

anything not founded on fact, or bearing the semblance of 
fiction. 

The idea of making an interestmg story tiie basis of 

bis exposition, and of thus 'strewing with flowers the 
path of dry antiquity,^ is most judicious* We have here 
a flesh and blood picture of the Roman, as he lived and 
moved, thought and acted, worth more a thousand times 
than the dufecia memlra, the dry skeleton, to be found in 
such books as Adams^ Roman Antiquities, and others of 
the same nature, which, however erudite, are vastly 
uninviting. 

In conclusion, the translator will be abundantly satis- 
fied if, by his poor instmmentaUty, the English student 
shall have become acquainted with a most instructive 
work, and thus his mind stimulated to the further inves- 
tigation of a subject fraught with peculiar fasdnation — 
the domestic habits and manners of the most remarkable 
people of antiquity. 

London, 
Ma^, 1844. 



AUIHOfi'S PBEFACE. 



THERE was onoe a period, when no portion of classic 
lore was more zealously enltivaied ihaa the study 

of Antiquities, by which is meant everytliing appertaining 
to the political institutioiUi worship, and houaes, of the 
ancients. Though the two former of these are the most 
important, in an historical point of view, yet objects of 
domestic antiquity excited still greater attention; and 
as it was evident that on the understanding of them 
depended the correct interpretation of ancient authors, 
the smallest minutise were deemed worthy of investi- 
gation. 

The greatest philologists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, such men as Lipdus, Casaubonus, and 

Sahnasius, took great delight in this particular branch of 
arehsaology. The last-mentioned scholar has, in his 
ercitt. ad Solinum, in the notes to the Scrlptt. Hist. 
Av^fugkiBf and TertuUian De FcMo^ as well as elsewhere, 
displayed his usual acumen and erudition. And although 
more recent discoveries have often set him right in the 
explanation of nuumeis and customs, still hia must always 
be considered as a ridi compilation of most judiciously 
chosen materials. 

It however soon became apparent that written ac- 
counts were frequently insufficient ; and, as monuments 

a— 5 
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were graduaUy brought to light from amidst the rolibish 

that hid them, their importance grew more and more 
maaifest. These witneeses of departed graadeur and 
magnificence, of early habits and customs, were can- 
vassed with increasing animation ; and, in Italy, a great 
number of works appeared deseriptiTe of them ; which, 
however, often evinced rather an ostentation of extensive 
learning than real depth and penetration. The Italians 
possessed the advantage of having the monmnents before 
their eyes, and moreover, the Dutch and German scholars 
contented themselves with throwing together a quantity 
of loose and unconnected observations, without bestow- 
ing much investigation on their relevancy. But it was 
after the conclusion of . the seventeenth century, tiiat 
this fault reached its height, and the writings became 
exceedingly unpabtable, from the tasteless fashion of 
jumbling antique with modem, and Christian with hea- 
then customs. 

Even up to the present time not much has been done 
in explanation of this particular branch of archaeology, 
and little as such works as Pignorius D0 Bervis^ Ferrarius 
Jh r§ Veitiaria^ MerefaanB^I>§ArUGyfnMa9tiea^ Ciaconiaa 
De Triclinio, Paschalius De Coronis, etc., are calculated to 
give satisfaction, they still continue to be cited as autho- 
rities. Whilst the political institutions have been sub- 
jected to profound investigation, the private lile of the 
Romans has been quite ne^eoted, or nearly so ; and the 
hand-books, which could not well be entirely silent on this 
head, have merely presented us hasty notices, taken from 
the older writers. 

The works of Maternus, Cilano, and Nitsch, may have 
been useful in their day, but they axe now quite obsolete^ 
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•Meiefotto, who undertook to describe the cuBtoms and 
hftbits of the Romans, has confined himsdf to makmg a 

compilation of a quantity of anecdotes, culled from the 
old authors, and deducing some general charaoterurtics 
from them. Couture has also written three essays, en- 
titled, D€ la Vie FrivSe des Bmnaim in the Mkm. de 
PAead, d. Imer. i. 

The most important work that has been written, at 
least upon one part of Roman life, is Bottiger^s Sabimf 
as it is the result of actual personal mvesf^gation. This 
deservedly famed archsBologist succeeded in imparting an 
interest even to less important points^ and combining 
therewith manifold instruction, notwithstanding his tedi- 
ousness, and the numerous instances of haste and lack of 
critical acumen. We must not omit to mention Mazois^ 
Palace of ^caurm» The work has merits, though its 
worth has been much increased by translation, and it is 
a pity that the editors did not produce an original work 
on the subject, instead of appending their notes to a 
text, which .though written with talent, is hurried and 
uncritical. Dezobry^s Eome du Biecle d'Atigmte, may also 
jproTe agreeable reading to those who are satisfied with 
light deBcripti<Hi, Yoid alike of depth, precision, and scien- 
tific value. It would be still more futile to seek for 
instruction in Mirbach^s B/oman iMen* In the second 
edition of Creuzer's Abris^. der liomischeu A^UiquitaUn^ 
Professor Bahr has given a very valuable treatise on the 
objects connected with the meals and funerals. It is the 
most complete thing of the kind that has appeared, 
though the work being only in the form of ah abiftract, a 
more detailed account was inadmissible. 

In the total absence of any work, satisfactorily exr 
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plaining the more important points of the domettio life 
of the ancients, the author determined to write on this 

subject, and was engaged during several years in col- 
looting materials for the purpose. His original intention 
was to produce a systematic hand-book, but finding that 
this would lead to too much brevity and curtailment, 
and exclude alto<,'other several minor traits, which al* 
though not admitting of classification, were highly neces- 
saiy to a complete portrait of Roman life, he was 
induced to imitate the example of B^Htiger and Mazois, 
and produce a continuous story, with explanatory notes 
on each chapter. Those topics which required more 
elaborate investigation, have been handled at length in 
£acunui. 

The next question was, whether a fictitious character, 

or some historical personage, tihould be selected for the 
hero. The latter was chosen, although objectioiifi may be 
raised against this method ; as, after all, a mixture of fiction 
must be resorted to in order to introduce several details 
which, strictly speakung, may periiaps not be historical. 
Still there were preponderant advantages in making some 
historical fact the basis of the work, particularly if the 
person selected was such as to admit of the introduction 
of various phases of life, in the course of his biography. 
A personage of this sort presented itself in Cornelius 
G alius, a man whose fortunate rise from obscurity to 
splendour and honour, intimacy with Augustus, love of 
Lycoris, and poetical talents, render him not a little re* 
markable. It is only from the higher grades of society 
that we can obtam the materials for a portraiture of 
Roman manners; of the lower orders but little is 
known. The Augustan age is decidedly the happiest 
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time to aelect. Indeed, little ia known of the domegtie 

habits of the previous period, as Varro's work, De Vita 
JPopidi Mamamif the fragments of which are valuable 
enough to make na deplore its loea, has unhiokily not 
come down to us. The reat of the earher writers, with 
the exception of the eomedians, whose accounts we must 
receive with caution, throw but little light on this side of 
life in their times» Inasmuch as domestic reUtions sunk 
then into msignffieanee, compared with the momentous 
transactions of public life ; a remark partially applicable 
to the age of Augustus akK>. The succeeding writers are 
the first to dwell with [teculiar complacency on the various 
objects of domestic luxury and comfort, which, now that 
iheb minds were dead to nobler auns, had become the 
most important ends of existence. 

Hence it is, that apart from the numerous antique 
monuments which have been dug up, and placed in mu- 
seums, (e. g. the Museum Borhmicum)^ our most import- 
ant authorities on Roman private life are the later poets, 
as Juvenal, Martial, Statius; then Petronius, Seneca, Sue- 
tonius, the two Plinies, Cicero's speeches and letters, the 
elegiac poets, and especially Horace* Next come the 
grammarians and the digests ; whilo the Greek authors, 
as Dionysins of HaUcamassus, Plutarch, Dio Cassius, 
Lucian, Athenscus, and the lexioojs^aphers, as Polhix, 
8tiU further enlightea u«. The auUior h» made it a rule 
never to cite these last as authorities, except when they 
expressly refer to Roman customs, or when these corre- 
spond with the Grecian. He has also confined himself 
to a citation of the best authorities, and such as he had 
actually consulted in person. Their number might have 
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been ooofliderably increaeed from Fabriciuii Bunaa^s 

ialogue^ and other works of the kind. 

In dividing the work into twel?e aceoeS) the author 
dieelaims all inie&tioii of writing a romanee. Thia would, 
no doubt, have been a fax easier task than the tedious 
combination of a multitude of iaolated facta into a iingie 
picture ; an operation allowing but very little scope to the 
imagination. It v(^as, in fact, not unhke putting together 
a pietnre in moeaie, for which purpose are supplied a 
certain number of pieces of divers colours. What the 
author has uiterpolatedi to connect the whole together, is 
no more than the colourless bits, indispensable to form the 
ground-work of the picture, and bring it clearly before 
the eye. His eagerness to avoid anything like romance, 
may possibly have rather prejudiced the narrative, but, 
^ven as it is, more fiction perhaps is admitted than ia 
strictly compatible with the earnestness of litefaxy in* 
quiry. 

The character of Gallus may seem to have been drawn 
too pure and noble, but the author does not fear any 
censure on this score. His crime has been here supposed 
to be that mentioned by Odd, Ik^gwm mnMo turn t0imm 
mero; and indeed the most authentic writers nowhere 
lay any very grave offmce to his chaige. Feasibly, the 
reader may have been surprised that Gallus has not been 
introduoed in more intellectual company, since his position 
towards Augustus, and friendship with Virgil— very pro* 

bably with Proportius ako — would have yielded a fine 
opportunity for so doing. But, apart from the liardi- 
hood of an attempt to describe the sayings and domga 

of men Uke these, nothmg would have been gained for our 
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purpose, while their very intellectual greatness would have 
prevented the author firom dwelling so muoh on the mere 
externals of life. Moreover, it is by no means eertain 
that the early friendship between Virgil and Gallus con- 
tinued to the close of the latter'^s career, after he had 
fallen into disfavour with Augustus. Sueh persons as are 
here pourtrayed, abounded in liome» as we learn from 
Juvenal and Martial. 

In describing Oallus ae coslebSt the author wished to 
institute an inquiry into those points of domestic life 
which had hitherto been little attended to, or imperfectly 
investigated. As far as the customs, occupations, re- 
quirements, &c., of the fair sex were concerned, Bottiger 
has given very satisfactory information in his Sahina ; so 
that the introduction of a matron into GaUns' family 
might have led to a repetition of matters which that 
writer has already discussed. In that ease the author 
must also have entirely omitted Lycoris— a personage 
aUbrding an excellent opportunity of introducing several 
topics of interest relating to the sex. The relations of 
maniage, so far as they form the basis of the household, 
could not be passed over in silence; but it is only in 
this point of view that the Ewewnua on marriage must 
be considered, as it makes no pretenmons to survey the 
matter in its whole extent, either as a religious or civil 
institution. 

The author was desirous to have introduced an 
account of the public shows, theatre, amphitheatre, and 
circus, but they required sndi a length) preamble, that 
the subject was omitted entirely, as being too bulky for 
the plan of the work. 
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In ireftting of mattefa lo yariom, it ia quite poanble 

that the autlior may have occaeionally offered erroneoua 
opinions ; nor can it be denied that some chapten have 
been elaborated with more penahanU than othen ; all he 
wiflhea the reader to believe of him is, that he has never 
ahunned the labour of eameat peraonal inveatigatioii ; 
and he hopes that a work haa been composed, which 
may serve as a desirable repertory of whatever ia moat 
worth knowing about the private life of the Romana. 
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SCENE THE FIRST. 



NOCTURNAL RETURN HOME. 

THE third watch of the night was drawing to a dose, 
and the mighty city lay buried in the deepest 
silence, unbroken, save by the occasional tramp of the 

Nocturnal Triumviri \ as they passed on their rounds to 
see that the fire-watchmen were at their posts, or per- 
haps by the footstep of one lounging homewards from 
a late debauch ^ The last streak of the waning moon 



> The nightly suporhitendeiice or 
police of Rome^ wm formerly one of 

the qfficia of the triumviri or Amoirt, 
irtviri eapUaka^ who had to preserve 
the peace and security of the city, 
and especially to provide ai^'ainst fires. 
Livy, xxix. 14; Vaieriu.s Ma^^. itms, 
viii. 1, 5. They were al.so called 
Iriumviri nocturni. Livy, ix. 46; 
Valerius Maximus, viii. 1, 6. The 
timorous Sosias alludes to them, Am- 
phitryo Plauti, L 2« 3 s 
Quid tuiMxa wmct ri trwvirl me in carcarem 



because they arrested those whom they 
found in the street late at night; and 
we find rhe vigiles discharging the 
same function. Petronii Satirce^ c. 
78. Augustus remodelled this nightly 
watch, forming seven cohorts with one 
prasfect at their head, Piajectm Vi- 
ffiiitm. Suet. Aug. 30 ; Paul. Dig. i. 
10. In spite of these preeautioos, fires 
firequemly occurred ; and althou^ the 
Romans possessed no fire-insurance 

^ 1 



offices^ yet such munificent contribu- 
tions were made for the persons* re- 
lief, that suspicion sometimes arose 
of possessors of houses having them- 
selves set them on fire. Martial, iii. 
52. Juvenal describes the zeal of 
those, who, not content with rendering 
pecuniary relief to the sutierers, also 
I made them presenu» of statues, pic- 
tures, book;<, and so forth. Satirte, 
iii. 215. 

' Probably like Propertius^ when 
he bad the pleasant vinmiy book ii. 

29. Morning would frecjuently sur- 
prise the drinkers. Martial, i. 29. 
B'lhere in luceniy vii. 10, 5, Cfenare in 
Iticem. The debauched life of those, 
who, inverting the order of nature, 
slept all day p.nd rioted all nig)it, is 
well sketciied by Seneca, Ep. 122. 
He terms them Antipodes, who in 
the phrase of Cato, nee orientem 
unquam so/!rat» nee oeddeniem «i- 
deruni. 
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faintly illumined the temples of the Capitol and the 
Quadrigfld, and shot a feeble gleam over the fanes and 
palaces of the Alta Semita, whose roofs, clad with 
verdant shrubs and flowers, diffused their spicy odours 
through the warm night^aar, and« while indicating the 
abode of luxury and joy, gave no sign of the dismal 
proximity of the Campus Sceleratus. 

In the midst of this general stillness, the door of 
one of the handsomest houses creaked upon its hinges; 
its Testibule^ ornamented with masterpieces of Grecian 
sculpture, its walls overlaid with costly foreign marble, 
and its doors and doorposts richly decorated with tor- 
toise-shell and predous metals, sufficiently proclaimed 
the wealth of its owner. The ostiariua*, rattling the 
chain that served as a safeguard against nocturnal de- 
predators, opened the unbolted door, disclosing as he 
did so the prospect into the entrance-hall, where a few 
of the numerous lamps were still burning on two lofty 
marble candelabra, — a proof that the inmates had not 



> For a deiciiptioiiof the dJAwnt 
parts of the house* see Appendix ; ait. 
The Jhman Uoute* 

* The osiiariiis, or janitor, was 
the f^lave who had continually to keep 
Wiitcii over the cntranrc ut the house. 
In ancient times, and often even later, 
their attenduce was seeuied hy fast- 
ening them with a chain to the 
trance. Anei,deClar»BAeL9i Ovid, 
Amor, i. Id, 1. Comp. Sagittar. de 
JanuU Fett. xvi. e. 19. Usually 
however they dwelt in the celia os- 
Haria. S. Suet. Fit. 16; Petr. c. 29. 
As the modem porter carries his staff 
of state, so did the ostiarius appear 
with a virga or arundo, though not 
as mere insignia, but in case of need 



to repel an intruder. Sen. de Const. 
Sap. 14; Petr. C 134. Comp. c. 08, 
Broukh ad Prop. iv. 7, 21- The 
assertion of Wiistemann, founded on 
Tibullus, i. 7, 7f>, and i. «, 01, and 
Plant us, Cure. i. 1, 7^, that female 
slavt > were used as janitricm, de- 
serves correction. In a Roman house, 
where numberless clients came to the 
MhUa^ and Fm ampHttimi met to 
conTerse, a janitiix would have beea 
a strange appendage. With equally 
little foundation does Btfttiger, Sab» 
suppose a janitrix in the ante-room of 
the lady of the house. Such a female 
would have little right to the ap- 
pellation of jamlrix as the cubicttla^ 
rim to that of janitor. 
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yet retired for the night. At the s<ame time, there 
stalked through the hall a freedman, whose imperious 
mien, and disregard of the surly porter, even more than 
the attending vicarius^, at once pointed him out as one 
possessing much of the confidence of the lord of the 
mansion. lie strode musinorly across the threshold and 
vestihule towards the street, and after looking anxiously 
on all sides, through the dim light and the shadows of 
the lofty atria, turned to his attendant and said, * It 
is not his wont, Leonidas ; and what possible reason can 
he have for concealing from us where he tarries at this 
late hour ? He never used to go unattended, whether 
to the abode of Lycoris, or to enjoy the stolen plea- 
sures of the Subura. Why then did he dismiss the 
slaves to-day, and hide from us so mysteriously the place 
of his destination?* 

'Lydus tells me/ answered the viearius, 'that 
Oallus left ihe palace in evil mood, and when the slave 



^ Vieariu* was the name of a 
sUve*8 sUve. In like manner as the 
principle, quoieumque per servum, 
aequiriiur, id domno oo^uintor, was 
not strictly adhered to, aod the slave 
might by economising m in other 
ways obtain a pecttlium, |p the more 
creditable, honestior^ (Cicero, Parad. 
V. 2), could keep slaves of his own, 
who formed part of his peculinm, 
Cicero, V^err. iii. 21? ; Plant. Asin. 
ii. 4, 28. Corap. Martial, ii. 18, 7, 
where the poet gives his patron notice, 
that he shall intermit his opera toffaia 
because the oihev has also a rtfjf. And 
similarly Horace, SoHre ii. 7, 79. 
Vicarius est, qui servo paret. When 
Ulpian (xv. 1, 17) assigns several 
vitMirti to one wrdinainm^ he appears 



to have referred to a later period ; for 
Seneca, de Tranq» on, c. 8, mentions, 
as something extnuwdinary, that De- 
metrius, the freedman of Pompeius, 

had two vicarii. The footing was 
similar when the master himself gBTe 
the ordinarius a slave as his imme- 
diate subordinate, who assisted him 
in his avocation, or supplied his place, 
like Juucrio in Plant. Mil. iii. 2, 12, 
23, i]4, suppromus, and subciisloSy 
though Lucrio does not appear to 
Iiave been the pect^um of Seeledms. 
So Bsllio, Paeud, ii, 2, 13, calls 
himself SftbbttUiOf the vieantis, as it 
were, of his master Ballio. On the 
significatlim of ordinarius, see Ap- 
pendix ; ait« The Siave FamUy, 

1 — % 
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who wa3 putting on lus sandab* enquired whence he 

should escort liim on his return, he bade him await him 
at home, and then hastened, clad m his coloured syn- 

theais \ iii the direction of ilic Via Sacra. Xot long before 



" The soka (sandals), a ooToring 
for the foot, which were worn cnly 
in die house, or more conectl/, in 
domestio liftw In (JeUius, xiii. 91, 

T. Castricius reproaches his fbtmer 
scholars, who were already senators, 
for appearing soieaii in public. Still 

this restriction cannot he so far ex- 
tended, as to say that no use at all of 
the aoiea was made in the streets; for 
when they supped out, and did not 
bathe in the house of their host, the 
*ok» were the ususl covering for the 



feet, and were telcen off as soon as 
they reclined for the meet, end not 
pnk on e^sin untU they went away. 
Mart. iii. 00. Hence the common 
ezpresttioD deme toUat^ of the person 
who takes liis place at table, and 
poscere soieas, when he rises to go. 
Via. Ileiiidorf. ad Tlorat. Sat. ii. 8, 
77- ^^onu'tiincs it happene?! that they 
were h>^( in the interim. Mart. 
2fi. From Viiuy^Ep. ix, 17, it would 
appear that calceiu is a general term 
for any covering of the liDOt. The form 




of the soieoi^ and the manner of fosten* 
ing them, is gathered fiom OeUius, 
and may also be seen in many antique 
statues, particularly of females, whose 
proper foot-covering they were. Gene- 
rally a thong passes between the great 
and second toe, and is there fastened 
to another by means of a liyula^ which 
passes longitudinally over the upper 
surface of the foot, and with tbeanlele- 
thong keeps the whole secure. Some- 
times this thoDg is divided just at the 
toe into two parts, which run along 
the instep, and are fastened by Ug^dm 



to the aokle-thoog, See Appendix ; 
art. Mule Mppar^» 

« 

7 The toga, on account of the ex- 
uberance of its folds, and the manner 
of adjusting it, was too uncomfortable 
a garment to wear in common house- 
hold avocations, or at meals, at which, 
however, it would have been improper 
to appear in the hare tunic. Hence 
there were r^alar meal-dresses, 9e$^9 
eematonm, or eaneUwiay Mart. it. 
12, xiv. 13ft. Petr. 31, aoeubHona f 
ib.90,al8OcaUed«yii/Atfset. It would 
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his departure, Pampomus had left the house ; and Lydus, 

impelled pai*tly by curiosity, and partly by anxiety at 
the unusual excitement of his master, followed at a 
distance, and saw the two meet near the Temple of 
Freedom, after which they disappeared in the Via a 
Cyprio.' 

' Pomponius ! ' returned the freedman, ' the friend 
and confidant of LargusI Ko company he for an op^ 
and frank disposition, and still less at a jolly carousal, 
where the tongue is unfettered by copious goblets of 
pure Setinian wine, and of which the Sicilian proTerb 



be difficult to Bay with eertainty what 
the fonn of this $iffUhetu was. It 
i« usuaUy assumed to have been a 
mantle, similar to the ptMnm. Fer. 
r vr, de re Vett, ; Wlistemann, Pal. 
d. Scaurus. HaUiot and Martin, 
Recherches svr lea costumes, say, 
" Tliey generally came from the bath 
to the cana, and then put on the 
synthesk, an exceedingly comfortable, 
short, and coloured garment." What 
Dio Cassius, lib. xiii. 13, says of 
Ntio, appears at variance with this 
assertion: Toht 6i ^wX^vrdx x^tm* 

vlov ir€^i thy ab\cva Ix'"' 
if we compare it with Suet JNero^ M : 
circa cultum habitumqwt odea pu- 
denduSy ui—plerum^^ue Mynthesinam 
indutus ligato circum collum sudario 
prodierit in publicum sh)'' rinctii et 
disculceahts ; for there can be no j 
doubt that the x^'^^"^^^ dvdivov an- , 
Rwers to the synthesis, as the (tivoovlov 
does to the sudarium. In which case 
the tptithesu would not be any kind 
of amietu8j but an indumetUum, 
Nothing of certainty can be gathered 
Arom €b» rdiefe and pictures repre- 
senting TVic/mia, and BieHtda$ for 



in these, at one time a bare nngird- 
ed tunic is visible, at another, the 
upper part of the body is quite un- 
covered, but whatever its fonn, it was 
an elegant, and, at least in later 
times, a coloured garment. Martial^ 
ii. 46, X. 29, &c. The colours 
most frequently nained are, cocdnus^ 
prasinus, amesthyslinwij ianthinus. 
Pliny, xxi. 8. Dark-coloured syn- 
theses on the contrary, such as gal- 
bants or gaWiine, were less becoming. 
Mart. iii. 82, 5, i. 97, 9. The name 
came probably from their being care- 
fully folded up, and placed in a 
press. Ulartial and Seneca, de Tttm* 
quith an. c. i. Men who were par- 
ticular about their appearance, no 
doubt changed them in the mid(ile 
of ft meal. Martial, v. 7*J. The 
synthesis was never worn in public, 
except during the SaLurnnlia^ when 
its use was universal, even by the 
highest cla-sses. Mart. xiv. 141, vi. 
24. SjfnthetU is also used in a totally 
different sense, namely, as an entire 
wardrobe, or complete suit of ap- 
parel. Salmasius, im( Fejpw. Bonor.,* 
Bottiger, Die Fuiienmatkef Xleine 
Sehriften* 
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too often holds good the next mornuig, ' Cursed he he 
who remembers at the banquet ^' I don't know» Leon- 
idas/ continued he, after a moment's reflection, 'what 
disinal foreboding it is that has for some time been pur- 
suing me« The gods are, I fear, wratb with our house ; 
they iiate too sudden prosperity, we are told ; and tLere 
was more tranquillity* methinks, in the small lodging^ 
near the Tiber than in this magnificent palace : more 
MeUty, when the whole household consisted of few be- 
sides ourselves, than is to be found in this extensive 
mansion, filled with many deciirice of de<irly -purchased 
slaves, whom theur lord hardly knows by sight, ministers 
of his splendour, but not of Ws comfort; and above all, 
more cordiality among those who used to chmb the steep 
stairs, to partake of hb sunple &re, than in the whole 



^ fiiacui ftvn}.iova trvfiiroTav. Plu- 
tarch, Sf/mposiac i. 1. The ^ense in 
which Martial, i. 28, applies this 
proverb to Procillus, is certainly the 
only conect one. Lucian, Si/mp. ill. 
p. 420. 

' The RomBii of wealth and dis* 
tinctiim oocupied the whole of his ex- 
tensive mansion; the less affluent 
rented, in proportion to their require. 

ments and means, either an entire 
house, or a section of some y^reat in- 
sii/a, the name by which ull hired 
houses went — and the poorer classes 
took a small coenaculum in an upper 
siory, cliough at a somewhat extrava- 
gant price, pensio eeUm. MuM, til. 
30. 8. The poet occupied himself a 
cmkueulwn of this description, in the 
third story, i» US, 7i Seaiis ha&ito 
tribus, wd tUliSf Mid he says of the 
miserly Sanctra, who used to take half 
his ctvnn home with him, vii. 20, 20, 
Hacperduceniasdomum tulU tcaia*. 



As in saiinsula of this description the 
lodgers mipht he very different persons, 
the stairs to their private apartments 
often led upwards from the street out- 
side : an artangement also to be found 
in the private houses. 7he etenaeutum 
assigned to Hispala, for her security 
after she had discovered the mon- 
strosities of the Bacchanalia, was of 
this deseriptioii. Iiivy, xxxiz. We 
learn from Cicero, pro CaHo^ C 7, 
that lodgings could be let even as 
high as 30,000 sesterces. Ccelius, 
however, only went to the expense of 
10,000, i. e. £80. 

The usual period of changing 
lodgings, though perhaps not the 
only one, was the Kalends of July. 
Martial, xii. B2, humorously describes 
the flitting of a famiiia scrdida 
amounting to four persons, who how- 
ever managed to transfer all their 
goods and chattels at one journey. 
See Appendix; art* The Roman 
House. 
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taroop of yisitorB who daily throng the TOgtibule and 

atrium to pay the customary morning greeting.* 

'Alas! thou art right, Chreaimus/ replied the slave; 
* this is no longer a place for comfort, and the gods 
have already given us more than one waruixig sign. It 
was not without an object that the bust of the great 
Cornelius fell down, and destroyed the new pavement 
inlaid with the image of Isis ; and moreover, the beech 
at the villa, in the bark of which Lycoris carved the 
name^^ of our master, has not put out leaves this spring; 
thrice also have I heard in the quiet night the ominous 
hooting of the owl.' 

Gonverang thus, they had again reached the vesti- 
bule, without perceiving a man who approached with 
somewhat uncertain gait, from the Temple of Flora. 
Over his under-garment he wore a festive robe of a 
bright red colour, such as those in which Koman ele- 
gants of the day used to appear at state-banquets. His 
sandals were fa.stened with thongs of the same dye ; 
while a chaplet of young myrtle and Milesian roses 
hung negUgently down on the left brow, and appeared 
to be gliding from his perfumed locks in short, every 



See ProperUus, i. 18, 21. 

" See Ovia, Amor. i. (>, 37, and 
JMavtial, xi. 8, 10, iii. 65, & Therou 
wfts the flower chiefly uaed fan gv. 
lands ; end the pioveih ntb rota bean 

testimony to the fact. It alsa serves 
to mark the regular comtssatio. Mar- 
tial, X. 19, 19, and iii. BR, 5. 3IyrUe 
and roses were a common intermix- 
ture. See INIitscherlich ad llor. Orl. 
i. 38. The heavy ccnOfoIin was less 
adapted for garlands. Pliny xxi. 4. 



The Milesian, according to Pliny, 
ardentissimo colore non excedens du^ 
odena foliar and according to BUIer- 
heckjfora ClasticOf the damask rose, 
under which name is probably not to 
be understood Uiat so called by our 
gardeners, but a variety of the ro$a 
luteOi with a bright red flower; but as 
this has not duodena foHn, we must 
rather suppose a holoscrica to be 
meant. See Appendix; art. The 
Garlands, 
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thing indicated that he was returning from some joyous 
carousal, where the am|>Aor<B had not been spared. 

Not till he had gained the vestibule did Chresunus 
become aware of his approach, 'There he is at kst/ 
exclaimed tlie iaitlitul frecdinan, with a lightened heart. 
^Ali hail I my lord. Anxiety for you brought us out 
of doors; we are unused to find you abroad at so late 
an hour/ 

' I was with true friends/ answered the master, * and 

the hour a vanish gaily and swiftly over the wiue-cup, and 
in &miliar chat : Pomponius, too, wa^i my companion nearly 
all the way home.' At this closing remark the visage 
of the freedman again became clouded; he went silently 
towards the door, and having opened it, followed with 
Leonidas their lord inU) the house. Wliile the ostiaHus 
was engaged in boltmg the door, Chresimus proceeded to 
light a wax-candle at one of the lamps, and led the way, 
through saloons and colonnades, to the sleeping apai-t* 
ment of his lord* Haying arrired in the ante-room, the 
slave of the toilet, who was in waiting, received the 
synthesis and sandals, whilst the cubiculariiie threw open 
the door and drew back the many-coloured tapestry of 
Alexandria wiiich served as a curtain'^; again smoothed 



The several portions of a Ro- 
man house were not all provided with 
doors, though of eouwe the eell^j 
hibemactila and dormitoria were. 
The place of the door was supplied 
by a hanging, iw/um, aulaa^ irapa- 
irc'raa/txa. Hence among the officers 
of the dontus Augusta were the vela- 
riiy or a veils. The assertion that the 
ancients had ahnost all their chambers 
in the interior of their liouses shut 
in with hangings only, is refuted by 




Terence, Eun. iii. a, iht ; Ilcuui. v. 
1, aa; Phormio^ v. 6, 26; &c.. Some- 
times curtains, as well as doom, were 
hung over the entrance. Suet. Claud* 
10. Sidon. ApolL iv. ep. 24, says of 
one who lived very unassumingly, 
tripodes selit^f Cilicum vela foribm 
appensa^ lectm nihil habens plummy 
i^r. Tacit. Ann. xiii. 5; Pollio, x. 7, 
152, I\Iartial alludes to such a door- 
curtain, i. 35, 5, The windows also 
had curtains besides the shutters. 
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the purple coverlet tliat nearly concealed'^ the ivory bed- 
stead**, and remained till his master bad reposed his head 
on the yariegated feather tapestry^ covering die pillow. 



Over the bed, coverlets, vestes 
straguliBy strayula were spread, and 
amongthemore wealthy, purple cover- 
lets, conchyliata, cotichyiio iincta, 
which wen adorsed with interworen 
and embioideredfiguTCt. SeeHeind. 
udHoraL Sat, ii. 3, 118. We may in- 
fer ftom Cicero, Verr. iv. 26, how great 
was the number of such coverlets in 
many a supeliex. Compare Philipp. 
ii. 27. Martial, ii. 16, makes an ex- 
cellent joke on the vanity of Zoilus, 
who pretended to be ill, that he might 
shew his visitors the coccina atragula 
of his bed, which he probably had 
just received from Alexandria* 

The bed of the ancients, Mm 

cubiculurUy which was higher than 
the lectu$ irhUHtarii $ they got upon 

it by means of a scamnum ; hence, 
scandere h'cfitm, ascendere^ descen- 
dere, Rroukh ad Ttb. i. 2, 19; Ovid, 
/'a.sa ii. 349 — 354 ; it was either of 
bronze, or of costly wood, Prop. iii. 7. 
4U ; Pliny, xvi. 43, inlaid with tor- 
toise>sheU and ivory, and with golden 
and ivory feet, ftderi** This frame 
was strung with girths, called some- 
times m<»s, at othen fateim, and 
again imlUm^ which supported the 
ettkiia or torxt^, the bolster and mat- 
tress. This is the tenta culiUa of 
Horace, Epodum xii. 12; Cicero, c?^ 
divin. ii. 66 ; Martial, v. 62 ; Petro- 
nius, c. 97. The leclu.i cubiculnris 
had (especially when it was intended 
for two persons) an elevated ledge on 
one side of it, plutem, which word is 
• used to denote the whole side, while 
Uhe side by which tihey got into the 
fbed was called sponda. Isidor. xx. 
II. The same is meant by the prufr 



intenorque torus, Ovid, Amor, iiu 
14, 32 ; Suet. C(BS, 4il ; Scip. Atric, 
in GeOitu, vii. 12. 

The meaning of the term p!u- 
mariu9 is very obscure; the explana. 
tion of SalmasittS ad VcpUe, CoHh. 
has been generally adopted. Plvmat 
vooaruni veteres notas ex auro vei 
pttrpura rotundas el in modum piu- 
vKi rum facias {?) qu\bif:< resfes infer- 
texebantur ac variabanlur. Again, 
clavos inlextos aureos, qua irXuv/^la 
Graci recentiores mcabant — a phimis 
igitur Ulis, hoc eat clavU, guibun ves- 

res efidi, mm soium qui ekmoM tteHi- 
but instterent et intexerent ted qui 
quwmnque genere pieturm, quibtU' 
ounque eohrOut et Jiguru vanatat 
vestes pinffereni. The latter asser- 
tion, however, wants proof, but was 
indispensable to his explanation. 

PlumatcB vestes, are garments, the 
ground of which was figured with 
gold embroidery. ^Vhy the notes 
embroidered on them came to be 
called ptumMy is still a question ; but 
the proofs that this was the case are 
unequivocaL Publ. Syrus, Peir. 55; 
Lucan, x. 125. Theoniament is al- 
ways designated as goldeni but the 
embroidery is never mentioned as 
being executed in divers colours ; and 
when the Glossaries translate pluma- 
rius by "ttwimXtji'v, it docs not convey 
that idea. The toga pkla is al o 
embro.dered with gold, Appian, Pun^ 
and variare awro is a common ex- 
pression— therefore it would be wrong 
\ to infer from the SUWiOA ml 
that wXovjaapwcol is, embroidered in 
various colours, particularly as in that 

1—5 
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case it would not be mentioned, be- 
sides the 'rrcTTuiKiXuti'oi. Snhiiasius 
misquotes 1 irniicus -"Nlaternus, iii. 13, 
10, aiiil trom ihi8 Utcide^ upon the 
work of the plmnarUs but that Fir- 
mlcus, by plumarii, did not mean 
fabricatocs of gold-cmbn^dered gar- 
menU) ia plain, from hit alwaja de- 
noting these by periphrasis, iii, 86*]S« 
Of wliatever form the pluma were, 
whether as Sahnastus supposes rlovi, 
or orbicxilit the plnmattp restrs were 
in every caae gold-embroidered. V'ar- 
ro in Nonius ii. p. 710, expressly 
distinguishes the pluniuriwi from the 
textor. Moreover, if hii buiineta 
c<msisted merely in tewing on nolm 
roiundatj elam(aad irXovfiiu can only 
be explained to be aometblng of thia 
lortt) then the art requifed was not 
very great; and what need was there, 
(iidicisse pingere in order to under- 
stand it ? And bow inisuitable would 
paid embroidery have been for piil- 
vinares playce^ for which the softest 
stuffs possible were u'^ed. Martial iii. 
82, 7* ^till less can we reconcile with 
the above explanation the passage of 
VitruTius, (B. vi. 7) where die wofk- 
shops of the ptumarii are ealled 
triam. Their buiinen then waa not 
to adorn with embroidery, garments 
aliMdy madot but to weave in some 
peculiar manner; and there is notljing 
about trold, but aboiif colours, \s hirh 
must be kept firom the sun that they 
may not fade. 

The expression seems to require 
some other explanation, and bowevei 
near the eonnexion may seem to be 
between g^umariiu and j^umata «et« 
still Vairo and Vitravius pro- 
bably allude to an entirely different 
kind of work. In the Glossaries 
plumarius is translated by 7rTiXo/?a- 
^os, (feather-dyer), which Salmasius 
changes into i/^iXo/ia'fpos, in which 
ftuTTTciv is to denote varinre gene- 
rally, as well as lo embroider ! If a 



' printing in colours had been alluded 
to, then this wovild buvt buen possi- 
ble. IVat /iuTTTet*/ cannot have this 
digniHcation, any more than the Ro- 
mans would have said tingere vetlea 
instead of aeu pingere* On the con- 
trary wTtkofidimif appears very eor- 
rect When Martial, xii. 17» says of 
a lisver that will not leave Lentnlus 
because he takes too good care of it, 
ffnrmit et in ptuma purptircoqne 

j torn, fhi's niru' no doubt be under- 
stood ot the featliers with which in 
later times tlie cushions were stuffed. 
l»ut ttie same explanation will hardly 
suit Epig. xiv. 146, Lemma CervUnU x 

Tinge caput nardi fotio: cervical oiebit : 
Ferdidlt ttagnsntmn cum ooma, pkuna 

fa the ointment could only be cmn- 
municated to the pillow-case. Still 
less could it be admissible, with 
Bottiger, SatAna^ to understand what 
Propertius says of IVttus, EffuUum 
phniui versicolore atput^ iii. 7^ 50, 
as alluding to cushions which were 
stuffed with feathers of divers colours. 
On these groonds^ I am inclmed to 
believe that the plumarH prepared 
real fSeaiher-tapestry, with which the 
puiwni and eerviealia were covered i 
and the same is probably meant by 

TTTepiOTo. Kai irTiXtoTtz '»r/)0<rice<^a\- 
' 6uia. PoUio X. 1, 10. If in modern 
days we have succeeded in construct- 
ing from coloured feathers tapestry 
of a very durable nature, covered with 
all sons of emblems, why should not 
the ancients, who certwnly in many 
things shewed greater cunning of 
hand than we do, obtain credit for 
equal ingenuity ? Seneca, Bp, 90, also 
speaks of garments even, made of 
feathers ; and plumarius and -TrriXo- 
/3af/>ov(from pftirnn ,• if from plumnre^ 
it would be plumator^) is he who 
works in feathers, as Irtnnrius, he 
who works in wool, argentarius in 
silver, etc. 
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stuffed with the softest woo^^ after which he quitted 

the apartment. 

He who returned home thus late and lonely, without 

the usual accompaniment of slaves, was Cornelius Gal- 
lus*^ a man receiyed and envied in the higher drcles of the 



The usual and genuine to- 
I mentnm^ with which bolsters and 
I cushions were stuffed, was locks of 
wool. Plinv, viii. U!, 73, derives the 
use of wool from (iaul, but without 
being able to fix the period of its 
iDttoduction. In olden times they 
had nothing but itraw-msttxeiies, 
and in later also the poorar daaaes 
itulTed their beds with chopped sedge. 
Martial, xiv, 160 and 162, Seneca, de 
trite betUa^ c 24. At a later period 
the voluptuous Romans became dis- 
satisfied with wool, and not only the 
C€Tvica!'w ^ but also the torus bejjjan 
to be stulTtd with featliers. The 
feathers and down of white geese 
were used ; but above all, as among 
ns the eider«down, those of the smaU 
white Getman geese, ganta, were 
highly valued ; so that prefects would 
send out whole cohorts to hunt them, 
and their feathers were sold at five 
denarii the pound. Pliny, Hpist, X. 
22, 27. Cicero, Tuscul. iii. 19, speaks 
of a culcita phimea, Swans*-down 
also was used. Mart. xiv. Ifil. The 
iorus was also stuffed with feathers. 
Mart. xiv. 149. And no doubt the 
pennies phmm of the litter, Jut. i. 
159, aie to be understood hi Uiis sense* 
How different was a Roman bed of 
this description from the softest couch 
of the Greeks, as described by Homer, 
who menticms no bolster or cushion, 
even in the most wealthy abode ! 

The scanty accounts we possess 
respecting the personal history of 



Gallus, are to be found in Dio Cas- 
sius, Strabo, Suetonius, Virgil, Pro- 
pertiiis and Ovid. The few fragments 
of his poems, even if authentic, afford 
us no furtlier inioriviation. We learn 
from the above writers that he was of 
obscure, at least poor, ancestors, which, 
nevertheless^ did not prevent his 
obtaining the favour of Octavianos, 
and being indttded in the sdect circle 
of his friends. In the war against 
Antony he was general of a division 
of the army, and Pio Cassius, 11. 9, 
commemorates his skilful conquest 
and defence of the port of PartXto- 
nium. After the subju^jation of 
E^ypt, he was raised by Octavianus 
to the rank of Prefect of that country. 
Dio Cass* c. 17* He gives us no 
further account of him till on the 
occasion of his unfortunate end. 
Dio Cass. lui. 38. It was probably 
his expedition against the rebellious 
cities of Heroopolis and Thebes, 
which caused his downfall. (Strabo 
xvii. 1.) At all events Valerius 
liargus, formerly the confidential 
friend of Gallus, made these sus- 
picious circumstances the ground of 
an accusation against him, and in 
consequence Augustus Ibrbad GaUus 
visiting his house, or remaining in 
his provinces. ( Suet. A ug. 47, Claud* 
23» ) Immediately after his disgrace, 
numerous other accusers appeared, 
who succeeded in getting him exiled 
and his property confiscated. Gallus 
could not endure his fall, and killed 
himself with his sword. This ac- 
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Roman world as the friend and favourite of Augustus, but 
secretly hated by them; for though not ashamed of slavishly 
cringing to the mighty despot, they looked haughtily on the 
exalted plebeian. He was however among the friends of 
the soberer as well as brighter Muses, universally prized 
as a man of much learning, and celebrated as a graceful 
and elegant poet; while in the narrower convivial circle 
he was beloved as a cheerful companion, who always said 
the best of good things, and whose presence gave to the 
banquet more animation than dancers and {^UMrauloB^*^. 
Xotwithstanding the renowned name which he had taken, 
he had in reaUty no claim to glorious &rmily reminiscences, 
such as it suggested : and the trophies indicative of 
former triumphs which decked the door and door-posts'-' 
of his mansion, were the unalienable adjuncts of the house 



count of Dio^s is coatradicted by that 
of Suet. Juff, 66. The chief cause 
of his eondeinnati<ni was his highly 

treasonable speeches against Augus- 
tus. Ovid. TrisL ii. 445, and Amor. 
iii. 9. 63. Ammian. Marc. xvii. 4, 
make;* the severer charge against him 
of having taken undue advantage of 
hiii governorship, but it is mentioned 
neithor hy Suetonius, Dio Caasius, 
nor Ovid» as the cause of his dis- 
grace; aod that he was not either 
a violent or a dishonest nian, the 
friendship of Virgil, who inscribed 
his tenth Eclogue to him, testifies. 
The contempt too with which liarj^us 
was treated, and the rcj^ret of Au- 
gustus, shew that he had not deserved 
such a fate. His passion for I/ycoris 
arose about 9 or 10 years before his 
death, and the eircumstanee of his 
lenewing the connection with her, 
after her infidelity, is imagmary. 



The recitatioosy tUpodpuxra, 
usual during the meal, as well as the 
music of the Symphoniaci, the dis- 
plays of the Dancers, Mimes, Rope- 
dancers and Jugglers, the Seurrcp and 
Tnorionfis with their joke>«, must have 
sadiy interfered with the conversanon 
of the guests. Martial, ix. /H. Pluiy 
however ( Ep. ix. 17) numbers the lee- 
tor, lyriatet and commdm^ among the 
becoming pleasures of the table, and 
worthy of aiefined taste ; but the many 
took no interest in such things, and 
preferred low ribaldry. Com. AU, xiv. 

ifl 'j'lig Trium])hator was permit- 
ted to suspend the spolia at his door. 
Livius,x. 7, xxxviii. 43. These marks 
of valour achieved, remained as the 
UDrtlieiiable property of the houi^e 
which they had lint rendered illus- 
trious, and could not, even in ease of 
sale, lie taken down. Pliny, xzxv. 2 ; 
Cic PAi/. ii. 28. 
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itself; earnest mementos of a glorious past, and serving 
as an admonition to each occupier, what his aim must be, 
woold he avoid the humiliating feeling of hving undis- 
tinguished in the habitation of renown. His grandfather 
had arriYed a stranger in Rome, a httle before the reign 
of terror, when Caius Marius and L. Cornelius Cinna pro- 
fited by the absence of the most powerful man of the tune, 
to effect a reaction, the ephemeral success of which only 
served to prepare more securely the way to renown for 
the ambitious Sylla. It was through Cinna himself that 
he obtained the right of a citizen, and in conformity with 
the custom of the period he adopted the Cornehan name, 
along with the surname^ which denoted his extraction. 
But the horrors of Sylla's proscriptions druve him from 
Rome, and he returned to Gaul, where he had since been 
raiding in ignoble obscurity at Forum Julii. There 
Gaiius passed the first years of his ciiiidhood, undei* the 
careful auspices of his father, who saw in the happy dis- 
position and lofty spirit of his boy the liarbingers of no 
ordinary future. Therefore, although he could not be 
accounted wealthy, he determined to make every sacrifipe 
in order to give his son such an education as usually fell 
to the lot of the sons of senators and knights. 

When the boy had been insti acted in the first eiements 
of knowledge by an accomplished Greek tutor, his father 
set out with him for Rome, aud after carefully searching 
for a suitable person, placed him under the tuition of a 
grammarian of great repute: he subsequently attended 
the school of a celebrated rhetorician, and also took 



The custom by which tlie 
gtnuiger assumed the name of him, 
through whom he obtained the right 



of a citicen, is generally known. 
Cic. ad Fam xiii. 36. 
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lessons in Latin elocution, which had lately become some- 
what fashionable; and he was not allowed to inter nut 
these studies eyen after he had passed the threshold of 
boyhood and put on the toga, the symbol of riper years. 
At the age of twenty he was sent to Athens, even at this 
period the nurse of all the profound and elegant sciences, 
in order to give a finish to his education, and to combine 
in him Attic elegance with Roman solidity. 

Gallus was still at Athens, when the fiuthfnl Chresimus 
brought him tlie news of the death of his father, who 
after accomplishing his grand object, the education of his 
son, had returned to Forum Julii. He wept tears of love 
and gratitude with the true-hearted Chresimus, and left 
Athens to take possesnon of the small patrimony be- 
queathed lum by his fatlier, and which ho found much 
more insignificant than he had supposed. There was just 
enough for him to live on with tolerable comfort in a 
provincial town, but it would only keep him like a beggar 
in Rome ; neTertheless he resolved to seek bis fortune 
in the focus uf the world, and a year later returned to 
Home, a powerful, resolute, and highly-educated man. 

There the terrific scenes of the second triumvirate 
were not long over, and the republicans, driven from Italy, 
were preparing beyond the sea for the final struggle. 
There were only two parties to choose from, and Gallus 
did not long hesitate which to espouse. It was not any 
particular incUnation to the ambiguous Octavianus, still less 
to either of the other potentates, that determined him 
to take up arms for the cause of the triumvirate; but 
his certain conviction that the time was aiTived, when 
the crumbling edifice of the republic must be annihilated, 
and the ambition of a selfish aristocracy kept down by the 
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mighty energies of one supreme -ruler. Perhaps, too, he 
was actuated by the hope that his merits were more likely 
to be appredated, and meet with proper acknowledjs^ent 
I'rom one raised above the petty consideration of rivaby, 
than from the haughty patricdans, who were accustomed to 
look down upon merit strivingto emerge from obscurity. 

He £rst took part in the campaign against Sextus 
Pompeius, under the command of Salridicnus. His gal- 
lantry and fortitude at the unlucky sea hght, which took 
place not &r irom the destructive rocks of Scylla, did not 
fail to attract the eye of Octavianus, whom he soon ai'ter 
followed to the dedsiye battle of Philippi. There, too, 
his warlike deeds were adorned with firesh laurels, and 
in returning with the victor back to Italy, his social 
qualities soon made him the agreeable companion, and 
before long, the intimate friend of Octiivianus, — a friend- 
ship which he had tact enough to keep up; and while 
his proper hours of relaxation were spent in familiar in- 
tercourse with Virgil, the younger Propcrtius, and other 
congenially-minded friends of the Muses, he by no means 
neglected the more grave occupations to which his dis- 
tinguished oratorical powers called him. 

The war against Antony and Cleopatra summoned 
him again into the field, and now commenced the most 
brilliant period of his life. The able manner in which 
he took and held the important seaport, Para)tonium, the 
destruction of the hostile fleet, and many other spirited 
exploits, raised him so high in the estimation of Octa- 
vianus, that when Antony and Cleopatra atoned for their 
long intoxication of pleasure and folly by yolnntary death, 
and Egypt was enrolled among the number of Roman 
provinces, he, being in the undivided possession of the 
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supreme authority, made Gallus governor of the new 
provmce, under the title of Prefect ; thinking, doubtless, 
that the command of so rich a province could with mare 
safety be entrusted to him than to a senator. 

Was it wonderful, then, that funding himself suddenly 
placed at so great an elevation, his sanguine and fiery 
disposition carried him occasionally beyond the bounds of 
moderation, an<f that, — after severely chastising the re- 
bellious cities, especially the wondrous Thebes, — he caused 
his statues to be erected, and the record of his deeds to 
be engraved on the pyramids? was there anything unusual 
in his c^arrying off the treasures and valuables of the sub- 
jugated dties, as a fit recompense for his exertions? 

Octavianus, who had now assumed the more noble 
name of Augustus, heard the report of these acts with 
a concern, which the cnciiiies, whom the good loi tuiie of 
Gallus had raised up against him, did not fail to foment: 
and without being actually angered with his former fnend, 
recalled him to Rome, and nominated Petronius, a man by 
no means well-dispoeed towards him, as his successor. 

Gallus was not pleased with liis recall, although it had 
been made in such a manner, as in a great measure to 
effiice its unpleasantness. The riches which had followed 
him from Egypt to Kome, enabled him to hve with a 
magnificence hitherto quite unknown to him, and in the 
superabundance of such enjoyments as served to heighten 
the pleasures of life. Still accounted the favourite of Au- 
gustus, and always admitted as a welcome guest to the 
select circle tliat had access to the table of this mighty 
sovereign, he now saw people, who, ten years before, 
wo«l(| scarcely have deigned to acknowledge his saluta- 
tion, vying with each otlier to gain his friendship. 
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Although Gallus was advancing to that period of life 

when tlio Roman was considered no longer a joutii, he 
had not yet prevailed upon himself to throw constraint 
on the freedom of his existence, by entering the bonds 
of matrimony. Indeed^ the stricter forms of marriage 
began generally to be less liked ; and no law inflicting 
a penalty on cehbacy had at that time been passed. 
At an earlier period of his life, the narrowness of his 
circumstances had led him to look with shyness on mar- 
riage, in consequence of the expenses attendant on such 
an increased establishment, as the grand notions of the 
Koman ladies would have rendered unavoidable ; and 
more than this, he dreaded the dependence into which 
he would have been thrown, if he had married a per- 
son of fortune^'; but being also at the same time averse 
to concubinage, had preferred contracting an intimacy of 
a less durable nature with certain accomplished Metairai, 
who were capable not only of admitting, but also of 
returning liis passion. 

Thus, after his return, he continued to pursue an un- 
fettered course of life, regulated by his own inclinations 
alone ; a life wluch others much envied, and which would 
have been a happy one, had it not been for his impetuous 
and passionately excitable temperament, and unsparing 
freedom of speech, especially in his cups. These causes 
were beginning to throw a cloud over his future prospects ; 



** The requirements made by 
ladies, especially If noble, were of 
tttch a nature as to take away all 
desire of mamage. Plautna, Auivi. 
iii. 6; JUiL iii. 1, 91. If the woman 
did bring her husband a dowry of 
some amount, it often foUowed tiiat 



his position in tlie house was not the 
pleaaantest. Plauti ^iln. i. 1, 74, 
and EpMU it. U 3- Over-leamed 
ladies were lo be feared. Sit fun 
doeiiitinta wnjux^ is Marti aFs con- 
dition (ii. iri>.) Juvenal, vi, 44A. * 
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for, although raised by Augustus from the depths of 

poverty to honour and wealth, he had nevertheless too 
much straightforwardness not to express frequently his loud 
disapprobation of many arbitrary proceedings and secret 
cruelties, perpetrated by his benefactor. Clandestine envy, 
which was busy about him, had dexterously profited by 
these speeches, and there was even talk of a complaint 
secretly lodged against him by his former friend and 
confidant, Largus, on the score of mis-go v eminent in 
Egypt At all events, Gallus could not conceal from 
himself, that for some time past a coolness had pervaded 
Augustus* manner towards him, and that liis former inti- 
mate fSamiliarity had been succeeded by a haughty serious- 
ness and suspicious reserve. 

But although his present position would have enabled 
him to regard this alteration with indifference, still his 
estimation among tlie higher circles of Home depended 
too much on the favour of Augustus for him to neglect 
using all his endeavours to remain, at all events in outward 
appearance, in possession of his good graces. It was for 
this reason that he had this evening been supping at the 
imperial board, without invitation, as he had always been 
accustomed to do ; but he had found Augustus in a worse 
humour than ever, and among the company his bitter 
enemy, Largus. Some caustic remarks touching the feite 
of Thebes, drew forth from the irritable Gallus an acrimo- 
nious retort, which Augustus rephed to with still greater 
severity. As soon therefore as he withdrew, according to 
his custom, Gallus also departed, to spend the evening 
more agreeably in the company of Pomponius and other 
friends. 
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THE MORNING. 

THE city hills were as yet uuilluiniiied by the beams of 
the morning sun, and the uncertain twihght, which the 
saffron streaks in the east spread as harbingers of the 
comuig day, was diffused but sparingly through the windows 
and courts into the apartments of the mansion. Gallus still 
lay buried in lieavy sleep in his quiet chamber, the eare- 
fuUy chosen position of which both protected liim against 
all distm*bing noises, and prevented the early salute of the 
morning light from too soon breaking liis repose'. But 
around all was life and activity : from the cells and cham- 
bers below, and the apartments on the upper floor, there 
poured a swarming multitude of slaves, who presently 
pervaded every corner of tiie house, hurrying to and 
fro, and cleaning and arranging with such busy alacrity, 
that one unacquainted with these customary movements, 
would have supposed that some grand festivity was at 
hand. A whole deeuria of house-slaves, armed with be* 
soms and sponges', under the superintendence of the 



> One thing that the Romuis 
eipeciaUy kept in view in planning 

their alMping-apartnients, Wi8 that 
their situation should be removed 
from all noise. Pliny, Ep. ii. 17i 

boasts of these qualities being pos- 
settsed by a bed-cbamber at his 
vUla. 

• The implements used tor ciean- 
iog the floor, walls, ceilings, and fur* 
ttiture, were tcopa, besoms made of 
brancfaet of the wild mynle, oo^- 
mjfrtinef or the tamariak, Tamarut 



Gamoa, Plin. zxiiL 9, 83, xvi. 28^ 45, 
and sponges, spongw. The latter 

were sometimes fastened to a long, 
and at others to a short staff, in which 
case they were called peniculi, which 

sij^iTific*-' spnniTcs, and not brushes or 
hair-brooms. Terence, Enn. iv. 7, ?• 
This is the >7»/<Y'.r fidnuiiita: aprmput 
virrjcp, Mart. xii. 4}», and the nrundo 
of Piaut. Sikh. ii. 2, 23. They were 
also used for cleaning shoes. Plaut. 
Menachm, li. 3, 40, ii. 2, 12. It ap. 
pears doubtful whether they had not 
also similar contriTanees made of 
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atrienaia, began to dean the entrance rooms. Some in- 
spected the vestibulum, to see whether any bold spider 
bad spun its net during the nighty on the capital of the 
pillars, or groups of statuary ; and rubbed the gold and 
tortoise-shell ornaments of the folding-doors and posts at 
the entrance, and cleaned the dust of the preyious day 
from the marble pavement". Others again were busy 
in the atrium and its adjacent halls, carefully traversing 
the niosaic floor, and the paintings on the walls, with 
soft Lycian spong6s\ lest any dust might have settled 
on the wax-Yarnish with which they were covered*; they 
aJ&o looked closely whether any spot appeared blackened 
by the smoke of the lamps ; and then decked with fresh 
garlands" tlic busts and sliields which supplied the place 
of the imagines^ or waiLen masks of departed ancestors. 



bristles. We at least might infer 
this from the second diminutive pe- 
nicillus, as they manufactured plas- 
terers' washing-brushcB of bristles. 
Plin. xxviii. IJ, 71. 

* The passages from which we 
have borrowed this deaedptkm of die 
busy maimer of deaning the house, 
are Plant. Asm, ii. 4, 18; 5ltoA. u. 
3, 23; Jttven. xiv. 90, For the ex- 
planation of all names, dettothig]»art8 
of the house, see The Roman Hatise, 
and for all referring to the slaves, 
The Slave-family^ in the Appendix. 

* Amongst sponges, the Punic or 
African, and the Rhodian, were much 
prised; but the ai^est came from the 
Lydan town, AntipheUos, Plin, is. 
46, 09, xxxi. 11. 

* Many of the colours used by 
the ancients fot wall-painting, as, for 



instance, themtnti/m, could not stand 
the effects of the light and atmo- 
sphere, and, to make them durable, a 
varnish of Punic wax, mixed with a 
little oil, was laid on the wall, when 
dry, with a paint-brush of bri^^tles 
See Vitniv. vii. 9, and Plin. xxxiii. 
7,40. 

* Although the HemmatOf which 
constituted the ancestral lree« could 
find no application here, still it was 
not unusual to crown with chaplets, 
even the portraits of straagen. Mart. 
X. 32. 

^ The beautiful custom of placing 
the imagiit.es mujorum in the utt^ia 
or their alas, must have lost more 
and more in significance, and even 
grown obsolete, after so many who 
bed ndther ma^et, in that sense, 
nor any title whatever to such distine* 
tion— some of them being persons of 
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In the ciwum nedium or interior court, and the larger 

peristyle, more were engaged in rubbing with coarse linen 
cloths the polished pillars of Tenarian and Numidian 
marble", which formed a most pleasing contrast to the 
intervening statues and the fresh green verdure of the 
vacant space within. No less were the Tricliniarch and his 
subordinates occupied in the larger saloons; where stood 
the costly tables of cedar*wood*, with pillars of ivory 



the lowest class, and others even 
slaves — became very wealthy, as- 
sumed high-sounding names, and 
lived in nugnificent edifices. And 
again, many who woe entitled to 

^ifiMj^nMVj found them, perhapt, too 
insignificant in appearance to consort 

' witb the magnificence of the rest of 
their dwelling. These imaffines were 
waxen masks, formed after the life, 
cera>, which those only had the rifj^ht 
of setting up, who had borne a curule 
office, viz. from that of eedile upwards. 
Polyb. vi. 53. On the manner of 
arranging them, Vitruv. says, vi. 5, 
Imagines Uem aUe eum suia oma- 
meniu ad iaiUudinem alarum tint 
eontHiitUg* The omamenia are clear- 
ly designalad by Seneca de Bentf, 
iii. 28; Plin. xxxv. 2, 2; Polyb. su- 
; Auet. Eleg. ad Mess, 90. The 
masks were kept in little pTes5?es, 
placed up against the wall, under 
which stood the name of the de- 
ceased, his honours and merits, tiiuli^ 
Ovid. Fast. i. 591 ; and the several 
imaffines were connected with one 
anotiier by garlands; for Fliny^s 
words, ttammaia hneii dUeurrabant 
ad knoffinet pkku^ do not seem 
capable of any other than the litetal 
meaning, and so Hlcewise the atem- 
maivm fieawtm of Seneca. These 
stemmata were probably renewed on 
festive days, when the armaria were 



opened. In the same way also the 
imaffines received fresh crowns of 
laurel. It is evident from Pliny, 
that, at a later period, instead of the 
masks, e^fpeaUs hnaffinesy aa they 
were called^ and busts were substi* 
tttted. Tboee persons who had no 
images to boast of in their own 
family, and yet wished some such 
ornament for tlieir atrium, had no 
course left but atienas ^ffigiet coiere, 

• The most valuable species of 
white marbles were the Parian, the 
PenielicaH^anCi liit- IJymettian. Be- 
sides these there was that of Luna in 
Italy, now called Carrara marble. 

Varie^gated marbles became after- 
wards more fashionable, and were 
bronght not only from Greece^ but 
even from Asia and Aftica. The 
most precious sorts were the golden- 
yellow Numidian ; that with red 
streak?', Phnjpwyu Sf/ntuidic, 01 My ff- 
doniaii ; ihc TtLnarian, or Lacotiian , 
or verde anl\co, a kind of green por- 
phyry ; and the Carystian with green 
veins. But even this natural variety 
was not sufllcient for the donamU of 
taste. In Nero*s tune veins and spots 
were artificially let into the coloured 
marble* Fliny, xxxv, I, 

® In no article of furniture was 
greater expense incurred than in the 
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supporting their massive orbs, which had, at an immense 

expense, been conveyed to iiome li oiii the primeval woods 
of Atlas. Here the wood was like the beautiful dappled 
coat of a panther, there the spots, being more regular 
and close, imitated the tail of the peacock, a third re- 
sembled the luxuriant and tangled leaves of the apium, 
each of them more beautiful and valuable than the other ; 
and many a lover of splendour would have bartered an 
estate for any one of the three. The tricliniarii cau- 
tiously lifted up their purple covers and then whisked 



tables; indeed the extravagance in 
thin particttlar would be scarcely cre- 
dible, did not the most tnisiworihy 

writers give us express information 
about it. The wbetf especially, cost 
immense sums of money : by this 
word orbiSy is not to be understood 
always round tables, but massive 
slabs, or plates of wood, cut off the 
stem in its whole diameter. For 
this purpose the wood of the citrus 
was preferred above aU others, by 
which we must not understand tiie 
citron-tiee, but the Thuja esfpret^ 
amde$i OirTa, O^v, as is evident from 
Pliny, xiii. 16, who expressly dis- 
tinguishes it from the regular citrus. 
Tl'is tree was found especially in 
Mauritania (hence, secti Jihmtide 
siha nrhes., Luc. x. 144; IMart. xiv. 
89,) and was of such mai^nitude as 
the citron -tree never attained to. 
Pliny, c. 15, mentions plates nearly 
four feet in diameter, which were cut 
off the tnink^ of the thiclcness nearly 
of half a foot. UnHke other tables, 
they were not provided widi several 
feet i bttt rested on an ivory oolnmn 
and were thence termed Monopodia, 
Liv. xxxix. 6; Mart. ii. 43, 9. The 
price of such tobies was enormous. 



Pliny relates that Cicero himself had 
paid for one, that was then still ex- 
tant, 1,0<W,060 testereesf and he men- 
tions even more extraordinary cases. 

The most costly specimens were those 
cut off near the root, not only because 
the tree was broadest there, but on 
account of the wood being dappled 
and sptckkd. Pliny mentions, //r/j-i- 
i»<r, panihcrina, undatim enspa , jr>a- 
vonum caucUe oculos imitanies, apiaiet 
mente. These tables however were 
too dear and not large enough to use 
at meals, although they did some- 
times serve for this purpose. Mar- 
tial, ix. 60, 9. Hence larger ones of 
conmMirt wood were made, and ve- 
neered with the wood of the citrus, 
and according to Pliny, even Tibe« 
rius used only such a one ; xvi. 42, 
48. 

The cosily citre<£^ in order to 
protect them from injury , were covered 
with cloths of thick coarse linen, gnu* 
tape* Mart. xiv. 188 ; Lemma, Gov- 

sapa villosa. They stood also thus 
in the shops of the dealers. Mart* 

ix. ftO, 7- This gnusnpe was fre- 
quently purple-coloured ; it also 
served for dusters. 
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tbem over with the shaggy gausape, in order to remove 
any little dust that might have penetrated tlu*ough« Kext 
came the aide-boards", several of which stood against 
the walls in each saloon, for the purpose of displaying 
the gold and silver plate and other valuables. Somo 
of them were slabs of marble, supported by silver or 
gilded ram's feet» or hj the tips of the wings of two 
griffins looking in opposite directions ; there was also one 
of artificial marble, which had been sawn out of the wall 
of a Grecian temple, while the slabs of the rest were of 
precious metal. The costly articles displayed on each 
were so selected as to be in keeping with the architec- 
tural designs of the apartment. In the tetrtutylns, the 
simplest saloon, stood smootli silver vessels'* unadorned 
by the ara torentiea, except that the rims of most of 
tiie larger bowls were of gold^*. Between these were 



The tables used at meals, or to 
display costly pLitc upon, were called 
abaci. Their use is (juite clear from 
Cic. Verr. iv. lit; Plin.xxxvii. 2, 
The plates of such tables were gene- 
faUy of marble, or imitations of it; 
sometimes of silver (Petr. 73), of a 
round or square form, and were pro- 
bably provided with a raised rim> as 
we may conjecture from Vitruv. vii. 
S, 10. Among the abaei belong also 
the menstE Detphic<e ex marmore, 
Cic, Verr, iv. 69, and Mart. xii. fJJ : 

Aurum atque argoktum noD simplex Ikl* 

phica {Hirtat. 

It is uncertain whether the 6e\r/)ii/is 
TpdiTi^a in LucuiUj Lewiph, is the 
same. At all events an dbaeu9 is 
there meant* ilfoei was also the name 
for the smooth spaces or psnels be- 
tween the stucco ornaments on the 
walls. 



'- The silver and golden utensils 
were either ;j'/rr/, ( Plin. E]>. iii. 1; 
Juv. ix.l41; iVIart. iv. liiJ; also/eria, 
Juv. xiv. 62), or ctslata^ asperoy to- 
reumata. The latter were doubtless 
not always from the hand of the artist 
whose name they bore, but it was the 
namemorethan the workmanship that 
enhanced their value. 

The chrysendeiOf 90 ottea men- 
tioned by Martial, are incorrectly 
explained to be drinking vessels ; on 
the contrary, they were f!at vessels for 
serving up the food ; at least this is 
the only use to which iliey are applied 
by Mart. ii. 4a, 11, xiv. »/. The 
name itself, and the designation^ara, 
give rise to the supposition that they 
were silver vessels with a golden rim, 
perhaps only with inlaid gold-work. 
Panll. Sent, iii. 6, 8. 
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biuaiier vcssl4s of amber, and two of great rarity; in 
one of which a bee, and in the other an ant, had found 
its transparent tomb'\ On another side stood beakers 
of antique form, to which the names of their former 
possessors gave their value, and an historical importance". 
There was, for instance, a double cup which Priam had 
inherited from Laomedon ; another that had belonged to 
Iscstor, unquestionably the same from wliich Hecamede 
had pledged the old man in Pramnian wine before Troj: 
the doves which served as handles^', were much worn, 
of course by Kestoi s hand. Another again was the 
gift of Dido to iEneas, and in the centre stood an im- 
mense bowl, wliich Theseus had hurled agaiubi the face 
of Eurjtus. But the most remarkable of aU was a relic 
of the keel of the Argo'^ only a chip, it is true; but 
who did not transport himself back to the olden days, 
when he saw before him and could feel this portion of 
the most ancient of ships, and on which perhaps Minerva 



'* See Mart. iv. 31, vi. aO. Ves- 
sels of amber, Jav. v. 38. 

If the passion for collecting 
objects curious on account of their 
antiquity, or fronn having belon^'cd 
to some illustrious person, had not 
become prevalent in the time of Gal- 
lus, at aU eTents it was not &r off. 
This mania became ttill more lidico- 
lous, when ignorance oedited the 
grossest falsehoods and historical im- 
possibiltttes. The Instances we have 
mentioned are really recounted by 
Martial, viii. fi. But he also ridicules 

orfjeuti fumosfi stemmafa. Tile 
nrchetypa of Triraalchio are still more 
laughable. Petr. 62. 

lUiady xi. 632, seq. Martial, or 



the possessor of the goblet, no doubt 
had in his eye the passage of Homer 
which runs: ioial 6k ireXeiddf^ dn<pi<: 
cKarrToi/ \pucretai vefxedovro : and the 
Roman poet says : FoUice de Fylio 
tr 'Ua columba nitet. 

" The ancients also had their 
relics, and looked with Tenoation on 
a chip of the Argo. Martial^ who is 
so fond of ridiculing folly and credu- 
lous simplicity, speaks quite seriously 
(vii. 19) on the subject ; but perhaps 
this valuable relic belonged to Do- 
mitian himself, or to some other 
patron of distinction, and the poet 
for this reason affected to credit the 
story. The ancients used also to 
collect natural specimens and other 
1 rarities. 
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herself had placed her hand. Oallus himself was far too 

enlightened to believe in the truth of these legends; hut 
eyerj one was not so free from prejudice as he» and it 
was also the fasLion to collect such antiquities. 

On the other hand^ in the Corinthian saloon stood 
vessels of predous Gormthian bronze, whose worn handles 
and peculiar smell suflcientlj announced their antiquit^r, 
together with two large golden drinkmg cups, on one of 
which were engraved scenes from the Iliad, on the other 
from the Odyssey". Besides these there were smaller 
beakers mi bowls composed of predous stones, either 
made of one piece only, and adorned with reliefs, or of 
several cameos united by settings of gold^*. Genume 
Murrhina vases** also, even at that time a riddle, and 
aocordmg to report imported from the recesses of Par- 
thia", were not wanting. 



The Corinthian brass, it was 
called, was used in the manufacture 
of vessels which were sold for high 
prices, Respectincr the composition 
of itj a secret whicli was lost even in 
the time of the ancients, see Plin. 
xxxiv. 2, 3, and Petron. 50, jokingly. 
Gknmoissean detected iti genuineness 
by the peculiar odmn it acquired by 
oxydation. Mart. ix. SO, IL Beek« 
mann even affiims Uiat the money- 
ehangeis had lecoutse to their noses 
to judge of the genoiiicnesi of the 
coins. The marks moreover of hav- 
ing been long in use, were not unob- 
served. Id. ix, dtt. 

*® Two such beakers were in the 
possession of Nero, who on this ac- 
count caHed them MfpAl H&merM. 
Suet. Ifer,4U* The ^ortipta ^ypa/u- 
/KoriKci in Lucian^ Legifh* p* ffitS, 
seem to denote something similar. 

2 



But in Athensus, xi. p. 466, seq., 
vessels are thereby meant, with in- 
scriptions which f^ive the name of tlie 
possessors, as m Plant. R\id. ii. 5, 21, 
the urna literata out of the temple 
of Venus. 

^ We must not believe that in 
every case where vessels of amethyst 
are mentioned, real pxecioos stones 
are meant, diough there were such 
also. M'^e have only to call to mind 
the Mantuan vase, as it is ealled. 
Cic. Verr. iv. 27. Vessels omamwit- 
ed with precious stones were much 
more frequent, gemmis distincta^ or 
composed of a <|uant!ty of cameos 
set in gold, Appian, Aiiihr, 115, 
which are often mentioned by the 
later poets* 

It is plain from the vagueness 
with which the ancients express them* 
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The Egyptian saloon, however, surpassed the rest in 
magmfioenoe. Not a single silYer or golden Teasel stood 
in it that was not made by the most celebrated tor cut ce, 
and possessed a higher yalue from the beauty of its 
workmanship than from the cosilmefls of its material". 
There was a cup by the hand of Phidias, ornamented 
with fishes that seemed only to want water to enable 
them to swim ; on another was a lizard by Mentor, and 
so exact a copy of nature, that the hand almost started 
back on touching it ; then came a broad bowl, the handle 
of which was a ram with a golden fleece, more beautiful 
than that brought by Phryxus to Colchis, and upon it 
a dainty Cupid; the artist's name was unknown, but 
an were unanimous m thinking that Mys and Myron, 
Mentor and Polycletus, had equal dmms to the honour of 
its construction. No less worthy of admiration were the 
ingenious works in glass, from Alexandria"; beakers and 



selves about the va«a murrhinay that 
they were not quite clear about its 
substance. For with the exception of 
the much quoted passap^e of Prop. iv. 
5,20, there is no other which would 
not admit of a negative rather than 
a positive use. Hence there has been 
a great variety of opinion about the 
maleffisl ftom which they were com- 
posed.' Many have dechured the 
murrha to be natuial stone. On the 
other handy the opinion, chiefly based 
on PropertiuSy that it was Cliinese 
porcelain, has met with numerous de- 
fenders. And this view of the sub- 
ject appears to be the only admissible 
one, and agrees best wiiti the majority 
of the passages on the subject; be- 
sides which, it receives considerable 
Hupport from the Bsserdmi (if true) 
of Gell, that porceUin went by the 



name of Mirrha di Smyrna, down 
to the middle of the sixteenth oen* 
tury* 

^- Tlie most celebrated Toreutae, 
JMys, INIyron, ]\Ientor, and even Phi- 
dias, had often to lend their namc^i to 
the relievos cut on the vessels, though 
not always with any good reason for 
BO doing. Mavt. iv. 3A, 4], 92, 
▼iii. 61, Goblets bj Mentor, who 
also imitated in metal the peeuia 
Thericlea.were very highly esteemed. 
Plin. xxxiil. 11, 12. 

The inf;L-nioij«ly wrought ob- 
jects in glass, for which Alexandria 
particularly was famed, appear to 
throw all the skill of tiie English and 
Bohemian glass-polishers completely 
into the shade. They knew as well 
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saucers of superb moulding, and imitating so naturally 
the tints of the amethyst and ruby, as completely to 
deceive the beholder ; others shone like onyxes, and 
were cut in relief; but superior to all were some of 
the purest crystal, and uncoloured. Still there was one 
object which, on account of its ingenious construction, 
attracted more tiian any thing else the eyes of all spec- 
tators; it was a bowl of the coloui' of opal, surrounded 
at the distance of a fourth part of an inch by an azure 
net-work, caryed out of the same piece as the vessel, 
and only connected with it by a few fine slips that had 
been left. Beneath the edge of the oup was written 
the following inscription; the letters were green, and 
projected in a similar manner, supported only by some 
delicate props; Bihe, vivas multis annis**. How many 
disappointments must the artist have experienced before 



as we bow to Impait to the j^MS any 
colour thejr pleasied, and make ikilful 

imitations of predoua stones. Plin. 
xxxvi. 26, 67 ; Comp. xxxvii. 7, 26, 6, 
22, and this kind of coloured i^^lass 
is no doubt often meant under the 
word gemma ; e. g. the ameihystini 
trientes. 3Iart, x. 49. To them belong 
also tile variously .shaded alassonteSf 
(Vopisc. Saturn. 8), perhaps opal- 
glass, or something similar. The 
most valued however were the efy»« 
itUHne^ of quite pore, white, and 
transparoit glaas. Plin. We must 
always therefore understand it of 
crystal glass, when crystalUna or 
crystalla (Mart. ix. 23, xii. 74) are 
mentioned ; and when we read (ix. 60, 
13) of inrhnld hrev'x cryalalUna v'UrOf 
this must be supposed to be an im- 
pure, perhaps greenish, piece or place, 
as i. 54, 6, areliute violant crystcUlina 



ieaim, Tliey had also the secret of 

making glass of differently coloured 
layers joined together, which thej 
thai eat into cameos like the onyx« 
Plin. xxxvi. 26, 66. The renowned 

Barberini or Portland Vase, which 
was long considtTcii i genuine sardo- 
nyx, is of this description. 

Tiie vebsel here described was 
discovered about the year 1725, and 
at the time Fea traaalated Winkel- 
mann*8 HiH, o/ lAe Arts, was to be 
found in the coUectiim of D. Garb 
de* Marches! Trivulsi. Such vessels 
were named diatreta. Mart. xii. J^j 
9; Ulp. D/> ix. 2, 27. On the 
other hand, ioreuma (Mart. xi. 11, 
tepidi toreumata Nili, et pabsim) has 
a more extended signiiication, and 
may be referred particularly to the 
caiata. Comp. Martial, xlv, lid. 

2 — 2 
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he aocomplitthed the Ubour of making sach a vessel, 
and what a price innsi QMvm hare paid for it! 

In the Cfucenian saloon no &ucii oi*namcnts were to 
be leen; bnt the Blares had more work in cleaning the 
windows and wmdow-irauies, which reached lo the ground* 
and in prerenting the view from bring obscured by dull 
places in the glass. 

Whilst the maxuion was being thus cleaosod and 
adorned thronghovt, whilst the dispengater was busied 
ill recasting the account of the receiptji and expenditure 
daring the hist month, to be ready for his master's in- 
spection, and the cellarius was roviewiiifr his stock, and 
considering how much would supply the exigencies of 
the day, and the superior slayes were engaged, each 
with his allotted task — the vestihxilum had already begun 
to be filled with a mnltitade of visitors, who came to 
pay their customary morning salutation to their patron. 
The persons who presented themselves not only differed 
in their grades, bnt also in the motives of their attend- 
ance ^\ Citizens of the inferior class, who received sup* 



Til e custtoin of paying the morn- 
ing compliments, «a/u/a/io matulina^ 
to tlie patron, which had arisen out 
or the t' latinns of the clicntchi, be- 
gan towards the end of the rti>ul)lir 
to degenerate, and Hnally becaine i 
a mere opera mercenaria. Not only 
the mui of quality who was htlofod, 
but ako the nndeserving, if a wealthy 
pne, wiihed lo see himaelf sufrouiided 
bj an obsequious host of counierB. 
fie liked ercn to see them early be- 
fore his house, and when he went 
abroad^ to be escorted by them. 
Hence a number of persons who lived 
in- Rome, used, for a pecuniaiy con- 



sideration, to form the court, as it 

were, not of one, b'lf of several per- 
sons of quality or wealth. Juvcn. i. 
liy. ^lany came to Rome from a 
distance, in hopes of obtaining such 
eaiployment, ii.s the emritor Tuccius, 
ridiculed by 3Iart. iii. 7, who had 
eome ftom Spain^ and, upon luaiteg 
that the tporMa yielded so little 
profit, turned baele again at the Pons 
Mttlvius, a little distance from Rome* 
In the same manner the poet en- 
quires of Gaigilianus, after the *por- 
tuI<B were done away with : Qt/;W 
Jlomctfacis? Unde til/i ior/tt/a est et 
fusc(£ pensio celU. 9 These pereons 
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port from the hand of Galliis ; young men of family, who 
expected to make their fortunes through tlie favorite of 
Augustus; poor poets and idlers, who looked to a com- 
pensation for these early attentions, by a place at the 
board of Gallus, or contented themselves with a share of 
the diurnal sportula'^; a few fnends really attached to 
him from gratitude or affection; and, no doubt, some 
yain fellows, who felt so flattered at having admission 
to a house of distinction, that they disregarded the in- 
convenience of dancing attendance thus early before the 
door of their damiwus or rex, and waited impatiently for 
the moment when they were to be admitted. For this 
was not the only visit of tiie kind they intended to 
make this morning ; and there were some even with 



Qiied to go earlj in the momiDg 
(Alatt. iv, 8) into the houses of their 
Homin* or r^fetf hmtying on from 
one to another. Senec. de Brev, Vit, 
14. A disagreeable task, for the sake 
of a niggardly sport ula, to endure 
daily, dhcnrsus varios vagumque 
maney et fastus et ave •potcntiorum, 
(Mart. vii. 39), and to perform the 
part of the ariteambulo tumidi regis, 
Comp. X. 7-1, iil. 46. Many who re- 
cdved the tahUatw of their cUents, 
perfonned in turn the part of Miute- 
lor to otfaen, and took the sparhUa 
with them. Juvenal, L 117 S Mart, 
il. 18, X. 10, xiL 26L 

2* The question as to what the 
sportuh properly consisted of, has 
been nmrh (liMussed. From the 
manner in whicii it is opposed to the 
ccena recta, it is probable, that origi- 
naUy food was aetually doled out In 
baskets. In later times it was, as 
Maztial says in many places, one 
hundred farthings, although many 



persons gave a much more consider- 
mhle tpoHuia, Thus we read in the 
same poet, ix. 101 : 

Dmniiia txibus invitM, et mane togatum, 
OhMTvaie Jutes. «ti1% Bum, nia. 

And X. 27 : 

Et tua tricenot largitur sportula nummos. 

This was, according to the old 
value, 300 quadraiUes, or 7^ denarii. 
Ckrnip. viii. 42. The eportula was 
taken away hi the evening, by those 
who had in the morning paid the re* 
their opera locate. Mart. x. 70, 13. 
Whether, however, as Buttmann sup- 
poses, this money was actually doled 
out in little baskets, spirtelU^ is 
very dubious ; and probably it was 
only the name of the ancient custom, 
that had been transferred to this dis- 
tribution of iiioney, hat it seems 
certain that as soon as the salutatio 
had heen omitted, or the other duties 
of the client neglected, the ajutH^a 
also ceased to be forthcoming. Mart, 
ix. 86. 
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whom this made the second or third door visited ak'ead/* 
As soon therefore as the ostiariua let them in, each one 
pressed forward to the atriuniy or became lost to view 
in the colonnades, beginling the interval with gazmg 
about them, and conversing with one another. 

- Meanwhile Gallus bad risen £rom. his couch, though 
later than he usually did : he was not however inclined 
to receive the crowd of visitors, about whom be was 
petfectlj indifferent; accordingly the namenelatcr, who 
had already arranged the order of those who were 
to be introduced, was instructed to say, that his lord 
was indisposed, and would not make his appearance 
to-day*^. At the same time he was ordered, if Pom- 
ponius, or any other intimate friends called, to admit 
them into the cubiculum; but aU otlier visits were to 
be declined. 

The throng had long taken its departure, when to- 
wards the end of the second hour of the day, Pomponius 
arrived. He was a man near upon forty: his hollow 
but gleaming eye, his pale and sunken cheeks, tlic half 
sensual, half scornful expression about his mouth, as well 
as^ the negligent folds of his voluminous toga, at once 
pointed him out as one of those dissipated mcji, who are 
accustomed to riot all night in wild revelry and forbidden 
gambling, or in the orgies of the Subm^a. Although of 
distinguished parentage, and left heir to a fortune of 
nearly two millions of Pierces, yet usurers and harlots 
had long ago sung the dirge of his patrimony Instead 



*7 That this sometimes took place 
is in itself natural, and may be 
gathered from Oic. Verr, iii. 4; 
and Mart. ix. b. 



28 Thus Plautus, True. ii. 1, 3, 
says : Huic homini amanti mea hera 
apud nos divii naniam de bonis. 
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of his parental mansion^ ho now iiihabited a lodging near 
the Tiber, hired for three thousand sesterces, while his 
att( jidaiits were limited to a few hhabby slaves. House- 
hold stores he had none : his breads and wine fresh from 
the vat, were brought iiuui the nearest tavern^. Not- 
withstanding, however, he possessed sumcient wit and in* 
telligence to make him welcome even in the best drcles. 
An adept in every land of amusenicut, ever ready to enter 
into any jovial scheme, and fully acquainted with the 
ways and meaas of insuring its success; unequalled, be- 
sides, as a director of a feast, and a perfect connoisseur 
in wines and dishes,' he managed to make people forget 
the less recommendatory points in his character, and 
(which was an enigma to many) was not excluded 
from the table even of Augustus. He had in like man- 
ner, by his pleasantry and merry disposition,' and by a 
thousand little kindnesses, and, as it seemed too, by some 
graver tokens of genuine friendship, contrived to become 
indispensable to the firee-living Grallus. It is true that the 
cautious Chresimus was nut the only one who fihook ins 
head at this: and some affirmed, that before the recall 
of Gallus to Rome, Pomponius had lived in familiar in- 
tercourse with Lycoris, and that he JUad sworn to effect his 
downfall in revenge for bring supplanted by him. It was 
certain that he Lad of late been a most intimate associate 
of Largus, from whom it was surmised that he received con* 
siderable pecuniary aid ; but on the otlier liand, i'oniponius 
had himself concerted measures with GaUus for gaining 



2® The tlc-cription is borrowed ; power. Pint. Sulla, 1. For more 

from Oic. in Pis. 27. 3000 HS. or j about the price of hired lodgings, 

£24, was the rent paid also by j and the houses themselves, see <Mei- 

fcuiia, before he arrived at wealth and j erotto, ii. p. 101, scqq. 
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the confidence of his most dangeroiis foe, and thus be- 
coming apprised of any peril that might threaten him, 
and had moreover irequently warned him about the other's 
plans. How then ooold Gallns take the cantions which 

reached him for any thing else than empty fears and 
calumnies ? 

Two other men liad entered at the same time as 
Pomponius, so different in manner^ thoughts, and actions, 
that it required all the Tersatility their companion was 
gifted with, to fill up the chasm between them. Len- 
tulus, young, Tain, and wealthy, was the exact prototype 
of those well-dressed, self-sufficient, shallow young men of 
our own day, so graphically described by a modem French 
author, as being belles bimreea d^Staiage : qu'y OrtAl au 
fond? du vide^. No one dressed with more care, or 
arranged his hair in more elegant locks, or ditifused around 
him such a scent of cassia and stakte, nard and balsam. 
No one was better acquainted with the latest news of 
the city : who were betrothed yesterday, who was Caius' 
newest mistress, why Titus had procured a divorce, on 
whom Neasra had closed her doors. The whole business 
of his day consisted in plnlandering about the toilets of 
the ladies, or stroUing through the colonnades of Pom- 
peius, or the almost completed Septa, humming Alex- 
andrian or Gaditanian songs, or, at most, in reading or 
writing a love epistle : in short, he was a complete spe- 
cimen of what the Komans contemptuously called bellus 
homo ^\ It can be easily unagmed that Qallus was not 
very anxious for the society of such a person ; but Pern- 



io li. Deanoym, Let BioHtm de \ See M<tttial, iii. 63. 
ParUf lAvft dcs Cent ct un, lit p. 61. | 
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ponius saw only that Lentulus was rich, tliat few gave 
better dinners, and .beddes, he liked his foUj, which often 
served as a butt for his own wit and sarcasms. 

What a strong contrast to this smooth coxcomb was 
Calpumios I whose lofty stature and manly bearing, 
free alike from stiffness and negligence, commanded re- 
spect ; whUe the mmple throw, and scanty gatherings 
of his toga^ in the highly drawn up sinus of which 
his right arm rested, reminded one of the orators of 
the republic. In his dark eyes, oyershadowed by lofty 
brows, there glowed a tranquil fire, and if you watched 
at the same time the earnest folds of his forehead and 
the bitter curl of his lips, you almost believed that vou 
saw before you one who had fallen out with iate, or 
meditated revenge* 

' Welcome, friends !' cried GaUus, as they entered the 
peristyle, where according to custom he was enjoying the 
fresh morning air. * And you too, Lentulus ? What, are 
you not afi[*aid, lest the dampness of . the morning air should 
destroy the ingenious edi^ce of your locks ?' 

'Joke away!* replied Lentulus, *who knows whe- 
ther I live not happier under it than ye do in many a 
new state fabric, built only in your thoughts? Lut 
enough of that. I will leave you dbectly to your 
momentous consultations, and only come now to propose 
that we should not breakfast with you to-day, as we 
agreed yesterday, but that you come instead to my 
liouse. Not merely for the sake of the excellent oysters 
that I received this morning from the Lucrine lake^. 



39 



Sergius Grata had, in the time 
of Crassus, discovered that the Lu- 
crine oysters weie to be preferred in 



flavour to aU others. Flin. ix. 54; 
1 1 or. Epod, ii. 411, 

2—5 
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and the splendid rktmhaa sent me yesterday firom 

Ravenna — these would at most be an attraction for 
Pomponius alone— but for the purpose of admiring a 
work of art of sui*x)assing grace and beauty. You 
know Issa, Terentia's lap-dog'^? I have had the little 
imp painted, sweetly reposing upon a soft eiishion: it 
was only finished yesterday, and the illusion is, I assure 
you, complete. Place it by the side of die delicate little 
animal, and you will tliink cither that both arc painted, 
or both aUve.' Gallus laughed loudly at . this enthu^ 
siasm about a lap-dog, and even in the visage of Cal- 
purnius, a smile gradually got the better of his scowL 
'I believe you, my Lentulus,' replied the first; 'and it 
grieveth me to bo able neither to make ac(^uaintance 
with the Lucrine or Bayennan strangers, nor to enjoy 
the high artistic treat. Cogent reasons have induced 
me to spend a few weeks in the country, and I have 
just determined to set off this morning.' 

'Into the country? To the villa?* cried Pomponius 
and Calpumius, in astonishment, whilst Lentulus affectedly 
supported his chin with his left hand.- — * So it is,' said 
OaUus, 'and I had abready ordered my shtve to make 
my apologies for not breakfasting with you, and to 
invite you to my villa instead.' 



^ The rhopihvs, turbot, a most 
favourite rish with the Jlomans, was 
procured best in Ravenna. Flin. sup. 

The delicii£ of the Roman ladies 
are known through the pauer of Les. 
bla, and the panot of Corinmu The 
It$a hete mentioned bdongs, it is 
true, to another period, and to no 
lady, bat to the painter PubUus, who 



had painted her for himself. Mart, i. 
110. The same poet, viii. 87, names 
as such favourite objects, bubo, catel- 
la, cercopithecos , ichneumon, pica, 
draco, iuscinia. The lap-dog- of the 
lady was naturally an object of tender 
blandiehneat to the lover. Indeed 
thia is enjoined by Clemta. Plant. 
Ann* {. 8, 52. 
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' Welly well, if such be the case,' said Lentulus, ' I 
hare nothmg to do, but wish you a pleasant journey 
thither. But I make one condition, that you take your 
first meal at my house after your return. I am only 
sorry that you will not see Issa, for this very day will 
Terentia receiye this proof of my a^Tection.' Having 
thus said, he sped away through the halls and atrium, 
carefully avoiding the busy slaves, lest they should soil 
the snowy whiteness of his garments, and hastened to 
arrange the breakfast: since Pomponius, at all events, 
would not forget the Lucrine oysters and the Th(mbu8^ 

* So to Capua, then V said Pomponius, musingly, after 
the other's departure; and he appeared to be occupied 
with other thoughts than Lentulus' invitation. 

* Into the lap of enjoyment and idleness I ' put in 
Calpumius gloomily. 

*And Lycoris?** asked Pomponius inquiringly, whilst 
he involuntarily held his nether hp between his teeth. 

^Will grant my request, I hope, and spend these 
weeks in Baise,' 

'And the fine plans of yesterday?' interrupted Cal* 
purnius, 'are we children, that we swear death to the 
tyrant, and within twelve hours afterwards quietly repose 
on the soft pillow of pleasure and voluptuousness?' 

* Calpurnius,' said Gallus earnestly, * the incautious 
expressions cajoled from the tongue by the Setinian wine 
must not be interpreted too hterally the next morning. 
I have, it is true, been grievously insulted, and by the 
very man from whose hand I received all my fortune; 
but I will never forget what is due to gratitude, and for 
the same reason, that I feel how easily I can be provoked, 
I will withdraw into the retirement of the country for a 
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while. Virgil aad Fropertius have already left Borne to 
enjoy the charms of nature, and I too pme for a more 
simple way of life.' 

'He is right/ cried Pomponius, as if awaking from 
a dream, *he is right ; '—while Calpurnius, turning away 
his head, bit his lip* 'He will thus best shew that he 
has no desire to take part in any movement that may 
be made, and he leaves true friends behind him to 
avert any dangw that may threaten him in his absence. 
But siiioc the hour of departure is so near, his time must 
be precious, Calpurnius. Iiet us therefore now depart. 
Farewell, GallusI happy omen be thy speed I' With 
tlii3 lie went, forcing the silent Calpurnius away. 
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STUDIES AND LETTERS. 

GALLL S had for some time past kept as much as 
possible aloof from the disqoieting labours of pub- 
lic life, and had been accustomed to divide his time 
betweeu the pleasures of the table and of love, the 
go(aety of friends, and the pursuit of his studies, serious 
as well as cheerful \ On the present occasion also, after 
his Mends had departed, he withdrew into the cham- 
b^, where he used daily to spend the later hours of 
the mor«bg. in converse with the great spirits of an- 
dent Greece — a pursuit animating and refreshing alike 
to heart and soul — or to yield liimself up to the sport 
of his own muse. For this reason, this apartment lay 
far removed from tlie noisy din of the street, so that 
neither the rattling of the creaking wains and the sti- 
mulatmg cry of the mule-driver, nor the clarions and 
dirge of the pompous funeral, and the brawhngs of the 
slaves' hurrying busily along, could penetrate it. A 



* In this description of the mode 
of Hfc to which Galliis, aA«r a long 
continuaiice of active exertion, had 
xesigtied himself, reference has been 
principaUy had to Gic. Fam, ix. 20. 
No doubt this Epicurism would as- 
sume a diflferent form in Gallus fipom 
that of Cicero, yet the latter's account 
of his mominf^ ncrnpntions can very 
well be transferred to Gaihis. In the 
retirement of country-life, (Plin. Ep. 
ix, 9, 30), there was no doubt more 
likeSihood of such quiet enjoyment 
than amid the manifold intermptions 
of the hustling metropolis, which 
Plhiy deserihes, JBfi, i. 9. So also 



Hor. Epist, ii. 2, 65, seqq. Even at 
the eomiiry house many were sub- 
jected to the solicitations of the neigh- 
hours. Plin. Ep, is. 15. 

* The characteristic bustle of the 
slaves, as thej ran along the street, is 

well known from comic writers, and 
currcvfe^ is their peculiar epithet. 
Terence, £un. Prol. 3fl ; Heant. 
Prol. 31. Examples occur in almost 
every one of the comedies of Plautus. 
So hasty a pace was not however 
becoming to a respectable firee-man. 
Plautus, Pmn, iii. 1, 19. 
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lofty window, through which shone the light of the early 

morning sim, pleasantly illuminated from above the mode- 
rate-sized apartment, the walk of which were adorned 
with elegant arabesques in light colours, and between 
them, on darker grounds, the luxurious forms of attractive 
dandng girls were seen sweeping spurit-like along*. A 
neat couch, faced with tortoise-shell and luing with Baby- 
lonian tapestry of various colours — ^by the side of which 
was the scrinium^ containing the poet's elegies, whidi 



^ Among the antique fresco-paint- 
ings found at Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, twelve dancing girls, about 
a span in height, and gliding along 
on a gold ground, and four centaurs, 
each grouped in the most exquisite 
manner, with another iigure pahitcd 
on A hlack ground, aie of peeuUar 
grace and beauty. 

* The form of the books naturaUy 

dictated the shapeof the cases contain- 
hig them; they were cylindrical or 
round, greater or smaller, according 
as they were designed to hold one or 
many rolls; generally perhaps of 
wood, on account of its lightness. 



Pliny, xvi. 43,84. Caps<s, or scrinia, 
is the name of the cases, and when 
Pliny distinguishes them, he per- 
haps, under the latter term, under- 
stands the larger ones. See Bottig. 
Sab, i. p. 102; Mart. i. 3. Scrinia 
dm magnis ; me mrnnut vna capit ; 
or becauie in the tcrmia, only books, 
letters, and other writings wercpre- 
senred, bnt in the cajmibt, other 
things also. PUn. xr. 17, 18 ; Mart, 
xi. 8. They are not unfrequently to 
he found along with Roman statues 
clad in the topa. See Augusteum, 
iii. Tab, !J7 and UD. The following en- 
graving represents an open scriniitm, 
with six rolls, copied from an antique 
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were as yet unknown to the liiajority of the public, and 
a small table of cedar wood, on goat's-feet of bronzOi 
comprised the whole of the mipdlex. 

Immediately adjoining this apartment was the library, 
full of the most predous treasures acquired by Gailus, 
chiefly in Alexandria. There, in presses of cedar-wood, 
placed round the walls, lay the rolls, partly of parch- 
ment, and partly of the finest Egyptian jmjyyruaf each 
supplied with a label, on which was seen in bright red 
letters, the name of the author and title of the book. 
Above these again were ranged the busts, in bronze or 
marble, of the most renowned writers, an entirely novel or* 
nament for libraries, first introduced into Rome by Asmius 
PoUio, who perhaps had only borrowed it from the libra- 
ries of Pergamus and Alexandria. True, only the chief 
representatives of each separate bi cincli of hteraturo were 
to be found in the narrow space available for them; but 
to compensate for this, there were several rolls which 
contained the portraits of seven hundi^ed remarkable men. 
These were the hebdomades or peplography of Varro, 
who by means of a new and much-valued invention \ 



painting in Geirs Fompeiana. Wiieii 
a Roman had need of documents iu 
pubUe bttsinesf, bit ierinitm was 
carried after him by a slaTe, and 
diUdren of quaUty were aceompanied 
to school by a eapfarl««. At other 
times its most natural positim was 
beside the ieetut^ in the cuhim-. 
lum. Plin. Ep. v. 5. Althou<^h 
custodes fiVri7iiorum were kept on 
puri>ose, still it is not unlikely 
that they (scrinia) were sealed, es- 
pecially when important documents 
were deposited in them. Martial, i. 
67- 



^ The question what the Unit/niS' 
simum Varranis inventum was, has 
been lately revived. The ehief iiaa* 
sage in PUny, xxxv. 2, thereupon, is 
certainly in a tone of eulogy, and 
terms ezpcessiTe of admiration. It 
was an iconography, iinquestion iV ly 
the same book that Cicero, ad Attic 

Xvi. 11, calls Jle'ir\oypail)iau WoX* 

Tonis, and that bore the name Heb^ 
domadrs ; but opinions are divided 
as to wherein consisteil its novelty 
and remarkableness. Brotier, Fal- 
connet, and Visconti, suppose that 
they were drawings on parchment or 
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was enabled in an easy manner to multiply the collec- 
tion of his portraits, and so to spread copies of them, 
with short biographical notices of the men, through the 
whole learned world. 



canvas. On the other hand, de Pa\iw 
perceived that it was an inveuuou lor 
the multiplication of the portraits, 
and hence believes that it wu copper- 
plate engraving, wMdi Ottfr* MttUer 
fiontiders most probably to bave been 
the ease. Quatrcm^ de Quincy 
sets np a simikr hypothesis^ which 
however rests on a very insecure 
basis. The chief points of this hy- 
pothesis, with which Raoul-Rochette 
also coincides, and which have been 
adopted in the Revue de$ deux 
AJondes are, that the inventum Var^ 
routs was a means of multiplying 
portraits 4 that Lala of Cyzikos fur- 
nisbed, the designs, and engraved 
them on ivoty ; and that sereial tinted 
engraTings of them weie made on can- 
vas, by means of several plates; bnt 
the last assumption rests on a pure 
misapprehension. Cicero names the 
work HcirXoypacpiai'^ analof^usly to 
the Panathenair Peplos. Aristotle 
named thus his genealogy of the 
Homeric heroes ; the word therefore 
denotes nothing more than a gallery of 
remarkable persons. As f<Hr canvas, 
or any substance wliatever, on which 
the pictures were painted, it Is not to 
be thonght of. 

The other suppositions also appear 
very untenable. Though very much 
in the dark concerning the process 
with the cestrum, yet we know that 
it was a species of encaustic paintini^^; 
but in no way an engraving : on the 
contrary, the drawing was to receive 
its tinted appearance on the ivory 
by this very process of burning in. 
Plin. xxzv. 11, 41, And it would 



app^r very strange it, for the purpose 
of engraving, they had taken such a 
fragile luiiierial as ivory, whilst cop- 
per or other durable metal presented 
Itself. 

Hence Letronne opposed this hy- 
pothesis; bnt thegnunmaticalscruples 
that he raises are totaUy groundless. 
He denies that the invention cmisisted 
in a means of multiplying, and sup. 
poses painted portraits. But the 
words of Pliny are in manifest oppo- 
sition to hira ; for liesides that the 
epithet benignissnnutji conveys the 
idea of communication and common 
utility, PUny also expressly says : 
trenffR eUam In mnnes iertat misit, 
ui pntieniei eue ubique pouehi. It 
is therefore evident that he speahs of 
numcnnis copies; and besides this, 
he says : non nominibuM ionium sep- 
tingentorum illustrium, ted et aliqtto 
modo imaginibns, and skives us clearly 
to understand that they were no regu- 
lar portraits. Still it is to be doubted 
whether it could have been an engrav- 
ing, on a plate ot copper, or Any other 
metal, as such an invention would 
have been of the utmost moment, 
and would scsicdy have been so 
transitory, and Pliny would hardly 
have passed over the technical part 
of this new branch in the art of 
design. 

Perhaps these aliquo modo tma* 
gines were portraits done Stlhoutte- 
fashion, or painted by means of shab- 
loons, or something similar ; for it can 
hardly be supposed tliat they were 
executed in cidours, as in the oriental 
painting, as it is celled. Whether, 
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On the oiher side of the fibrary was a larger room, 
in which a number of learned slaves were occupied in 
tranacribiDg, with nimble hand^ the works of illustriouB 
Greek and the iiiore ancient Roman authors, both for the 
supply of the hbrary, and for the use of those friends to 
whom Oallus obligingly communicated his literary trea- 
sures. Others were engaged in giving the rolls the most 
agreeable exterior, in gluing the separate strips of papy* 
rm together, drawing the red lines, wliich divided the 
different columns, and writing the title in the same colour ; 
in smoothbg with pumice stone and blackening the 
edges ; fastening ivory tops on the sticks round which 
the rolls were wrapped, and dyeing bright red or yel- 
low the parchment which was to serve as a vn'apper. 

Gallus, with Chresimus, entered the study, where the 
freedman, of whom he was used to avail himself in his 
studies*, to make remarks on what was read, to note 
down particular passages, or to commit to paper his 
own poetical effusions, as they escaped him, was already 
awaiting him. After giying Chresimus further instruc- 



when wall-painting at a later period 
became so general, this contrivance 
may hare been made use of in a set 
of anifintm arabesques, roust be an- 
sweved in the negative. Thougb it 
would not be impot^ibie ,* for even in 
the good Hmes of art, they used to he- 
think themselvesof methods of abhre- 
viating labour {comperi'llfirms), Plin. 
XXXV, 10, 36. And perhaps we might 
refer to this the words of Petronius, 
c. 2, where he speaks of the decline 
of the art of oratory and painting. 
But In that case It vould be strange 
if repetitions of the same paintings 
were not to be found at Hercnlaneam 
and Pompeii« 



® Among the librarii were some 
who were made use of in studying, 
for the purpose of extracting and 
noting down remarks, a siudiis* 
Orelli, Inter, 719; Suet. Chud, 28. 
We see clearly what their business 
was from a letter of the young Cicero, 
Fam» xn» 21. Best adapted for this 
purpose were the noiariiy raxvypdtpoif 
crt\fx€ioypd(poL, who wrote by means 
of marks, cid aiificiwu — the short- 
hand writers of antiquity, unexcelled 
perhaps in facility even by the mo- 
derns. The tiling indeed is older 
than the name. Ciccfo (ad AiHe, 
xiii* 21) does not appear to aUude to 
a secret cipher- writing, although Oel- 
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tions to make the necessary preparations for an imme- 
diate journey, he reclined, in his aocustomed nuuiner, 
on \m studying couch, supported on his left arm, his 
right knee being drawn up somewhat higher than 
the other, in order to place on it his book or tablets'. 
*6iYe mc that roll of poetry of mine, Ph^edrus/ said 
he to the freedman ; ' I will not set out till I hare sent 
the book finished to the bookseller. I certainly do not 
much desire to be sold in the Argiletan taverns for five 
denarii, and find my name hung up on the doors, and 
not always in the best company; but Secundus worries 
me for it, and therefore be it so/ ' He understands his 
advantage,' said Pha)drus, as he di'cw forth the i*oll 
from the eedar-wood chest. 'I wager, his scribes will 
have nothiDg else to do for months, but copy off your 
Elegies and Epigrams, and you will be rewarded with 
the applause poured upon them not by Rome only, nor 
by Italy, but by the world.' 

< Who knows ?' said Gallus. ' It is always hazardous 
to give to the opinion of the pubHc that which was 
only written for a narrow circle of tried friends: and 



lius, xvii. 9, speaking of the corre- 
spondence between Ca»sar, Oppiu^i, 
aud Balbus, meiitious soniethiug of 
the kind. Later, th« murks which 
the nt^arU made use of, were cer- 
tainly far simpler than the fiol« <tro- 
ntotttf. Mart* ziv. 208; Seneca, 
Epiat. 90; and ManU, i?. Itf7» aeqq. 

7 As Bdttiger, Sab. i. p. 3«i, has 
remarked, writing-desks, with stools 

to sit on and study, were unknovvn to 
the ancients; but they used to medi- 
tate, read, or write, reclining on the 
lectus, or lectulus^ or lecluius lucu- 



brator'iKs^ or Icci'xca Inc. Suet. Aug. 
7fi; Ovid. TrisL i. 11, 3/; Seneca, 
EiAiit. T^. The habitus studentis^ 
as Pliny calls it, was such that a 
person, almost as in the iHcftftltxm, 
rested on the left arm, drawing up at 
the same Ume die right leg, in ocder 
to lajr the book on it, or Ito write, bnt 
they maf abo have had contrivances 
for the convenience of writing-, on 
the edge of the lectnhis. Persiu?, 
i. lOfi; Juven. ii. 7. I" a cuh'tculum 
of the villa Laurentina, Pliny had, 
beside the lectus^ two arra-cliairs or 
cathedra:. 
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our public i8 so very capridous ; for one I am too cold, 
for another I speak too much of Lycoris; my Epigrams 
are too long for a tJurd*^; and then there are those 
grammarians, who impute to me tlie blunders which the 
copyist in bis hurry has committed But look!' con- 
tinued he, as he unfolded the roll, 'there is just room 
left before we get to the umbilicus, for a small poem 
on which I meditated this morning when walking to and 
fro in the peristyle. It is somewhat hurriedly thrown 
off» I grant, and its jocular tone is not exactly in keep* 
ing with the last elegy. Perhaps they will say, I had 
done better to leave it out, but its contents are the best 
proof of its unassumingness ; why, therefore, should I not 
let the joke stand? Listen then, and write.' 

Ph^druB here was about taking the roll. 'No,' said 
Gallus, ' the time before our departure is too brief. Take 
style and tablet, write with abbreviations, and insert it 
afterwards whilst I am dictating a few letters/ Fhasdrus 
obeyed, sat down on the foot of the bed, and wrote as 
follows to his master's dictation: 



TO MY BOOK. 

Fond book 1 why, uninvited, haste to roam 
Abroad, while thou may'st safely stay at home? 
E'en among friends thou'lt earn but doubtful praise^ 
What nutdness then to biave the world's proud gaze, 
And nostril cnrl'd and supercilious sneer! 
Of spiteful critic's pen to be in fear! — 
What ! tho' no gross i>lebeian form be thine. 
Though trac'd with cunning hand thy letters shine ; 



' Martial had to bear thia impu. 
tatien meie than once. See ii. 77, 
lU. 83, vi. 65. 



' Martial, ii. S, See Appendix ; 
art. The BookteUer, 
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Though Tyrian purple veil thy page of now. 
And painted kaobe o'er thy black edges glow, 
Doet hope by this to please book-learned wights? 
To grace the shelves of Phcebns' satellites ? 

Be carried in the bowni, praised, cares!?*d, 
And read l>y all the world from east to west ? 
Vain hope! thy beauty's pride, thy swelling roily 
A smoky kitchen is their destined goaL 
Or else to greasy taTems thoalt be home, 
Then> greas'd thyself with filthy waies retiim. 
IVe seen (prodigious fate, hot no less trae) 
Your Ciceros, extoll'd beyond their due. 
To pepper-] Mil. eg consign'd, and bags for salt, 
Not Attic: that they lack'd — their only fault — 
Or sptats enclosed within their humid leaves; 
Sprats! w itbaibet'et the dirty cook rsceivea. 
Wam'd by such great examples^ shun their fate. 
Nor team discretion at so dear a rate^^ 



*^ The original of this translation 
runs as follows : 

Quo propcm, Ihmm Ubcr? nule imns quid 

Tecta fubis, tuto cut licet em donif 
Qui! ftmr eat, populi tumidis oppooefe 
rhonchlfl. 

Ah! vereor, aociU vix placitura viris? 
Contemtumqtic pati, nasoque ferocitcr unco 

iHupendi, et triKtet exumuutte doUu? 
An qnfai plebefaun vtacit tus dMvta pspy- 

lUTD, 

Et nhct artiflci litcra facta rriAnu: 
Candida quod Tyrio vciutur i)agina tuco, 

PIctaque nlgranti cornua ftonte geria; 
SorinU Phoebea; speras hatntaw «aterTae» 

Et fieri doctis carior Inde viris' 
Geitarique unu belle, lepidiuque \ ocari 

Fonltadb at totn plurimua oibe legi? 
Nequfdqaam, facuf finma tumidum, cultu- 
qiic siipcrbiim 

Aocipiet fumo nigra culina suo. 
MiKfbiii tut unctu mlfisU^ culte« tsbar> 
naf, 

Ut rcfcras merces u net us et ipse domum 
Vidimus elatm nimium, rneritisque feroces — 
Vera loquor, quamquam prodigiosa lo- 
quoT— 

Aut wm, sttt pipeili Ctosramt aoe cucuUoi. 



Quwlqiic aberat loiptla lal tamen in tus 

erat. 

Cordylaique fere madida latue»e papyro, 
Quidquid et tmiiwmdl poaeH opkia coqui. 

' 8i sapis, pxcinplis monitus, liber, utere tantis, 

£t proprio noli cantior I'^se n\A\n 
Ventia verba cadunL i'mjuai Luucn ite f 

I, fiig«» led lama fuet, libelle* qucri. 

The joke here indulged in, of 
palmiog this sportive effusion on Gal. 
lus, must not be mistaken, or con- 
sidered presumptuous. Such a vou- 
0cWa would in itself be nothing un- 
common, for Horace, i. 17, 11, speaks 
to his book in a similar manner, and 
in Martial more such waminijs are to 
be found. I cannot here < ii it ;t re- 
mark or two, in defence ot the text. 
In V. 3, 1 have had in ray eye \'irg. 
JEn. ii. 127, recusal quemquum op- 
ponerematH, and am of opinion that 
from thence Ptopert i. 17, 11, is also 
to be amended : 

Ad poteris alecla nea iSMa veponew oedlis» 
j OHM|ue nulla tuo noetia tencve dnu ? 
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FhflBdnis had written with all possible rapidity ; and from 
his countenance it was not easy to discover his opmion 
of this apostrophe. He then departed to copy the poem 
more intelligibly on the roll, and to send thither Philo- 
damns, whom his master generally employed to write his 
letters; equally acquainted with both languages, he used, 
in most instances, to dischai^ge the duties of the Greek 
and Latin correspondent, and particularly when the con- 
tents of the letters luade a confidential scnbc neces;>arv. 
To-day, howeTer, this was not the case; for Gallus only 
wished some short friendly letters, which contained no 
secrets, to be written. Philodamus brought the style, the 
wooden tablets coated oyer with wax, and what was re^ 
quisite for sealing the letters ; took the seat of Phsedi-us, 
and set down with expert hand the short sentences which 
Gallus dictated. Notifications of his departure to his 
friends ; invitations to them to visit him at his villa ; ap- 
proval of a purchase of some statues and pictures, which 
a friend in Athens had made ibr liim ; recommendations 
of a friend to another in Alexandria; such were the 



Here the Cod, optimus Poslhiantts, 
or Groninffnnus, has opponere^ and 
60 I believe the proper reading to 
be : me faio opponere, for tbtt it the 
only idea iuitable. To Uikereponen 
fcUOf for eomponere ftmut or otta, is 
quite impoeeible, beeanse Piopertiui 
does not hope for a burial. But 
Cynthia is mentioned as the cause 
of his calamity, through her diriF. 
Should one, however, be offended at 
the opponere rhonchis^ he can instead 
of it {si tauti est) read commitlere. 
No body can refer the apparent at- 
tack on Cicero to anything else than 
useless editions, such as the last cen- 
tury produced in abundance. 



" Cicero writes in a ditterent sense 
{ad Fam. vii. 2;>) to Fabius Gallus. 
half in joke, half in anger, respecting 
such a pufchase. The whole letter 
is very instiuctive^ and the voids, Tu 
aulMi, tgnerui imHiuH mei, qwmH 
egoffmtu €mmno tigMrmn omuium 
non aiHmo tanii ttta guaiwr attt 
quinque sumptitHf fully characterise 
Cicero*8 love of art. The object re- 
presented was every thing to him, 
and his Hermatf^ieruE and Hcrmern' 
kU, were of more value in his eyes 
than the most charming Bacchtr^ by 
the master hand of a Greek. See 
Attic, i. 4, 10. 
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quickly dispatched biibjeet^ uf the cLiy'b coiTespondence. 
Gallus then himaelf took style and tablets, to write with 
his own liand some tender words to Lycoris, and induce 
her to follow him, not indeed to his Tilla — for he felt 
too well that a liaison of this description oonld only be 
lasting, whikt distance allowed \m iiiidginatiou to decorate 
reality in its bright eolonrs, and that by h?ing togeth^ 
under the same roof, all the charm and poetry of love 
would be destroyed. For this reason, he proposed that 
she should go to Baise, and doubted not to see his de^re 
accomplished ; as the cheerful bustle of that much visited 
watering place promised pleasure in abundance ; while the 
near proxinnty of his villa, gave hopes of their being able 
to risit each other frequently. Many men would no doubt 
have felt scruples about sending their loved ones thither, 
where there existed temptations of all idnds, sufficient 
almost to seduce one of severer virtue than such a flighty 
Ubertiiva; but GaUus knew Lycoris too well; she iiad 
only once in past times been unfaithful to him and per- 
haps the fault then was more on his side than on hers. 
He read over once more the letters which Philodamus 
had written ; the slave then fastened the tablets together 
with crossed thread, and where tlie ends were knotted, 
placed a round piece of wax ; while C^us drew from his 
finger a beautiful beryl, on which was engraved by the 
hand of Dioscorides, a lion driven by four amoretts, 
breathed on it, to prevent the tenacious wax from ad- 
hering to it'^ and then impressed it deeply into the 



'2 A want of faith rendered fa- 
mouii by tlie tenth Echqne of Virgil, 
which bc irs, the name ol (lallus ; the 
ioiiiciti amores Galliy as Virgil says. 



There i<? a peculiar interest in 
tracing these niinnte resemblances be- 
tween the customs of the ancients and 
ourselves, though such agreement is 
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pliant mass. Meanwhile Philodamus had summoned the 
tcibeUariiy or slares used for conveying letters. Each of 
them received a letter ; but that destined for Athens was 
about to be entrusted to a friend journeying thither. 

Scarcely were these matters well concluded, when the 
slave entered who had charge of the time-pieces, and 
aimounced that the finger of the dial was now casting 
its shadow upon the fourth hour, and that the fifth was 
about to commence. This was the time that Gallus had 
fixed for departure; he therefore hastened to leave die 
apartment, and allow himself to be assisted in his tra- 
velling toilet by the slaves in attendance for this purpose. 



only natunl. We too bretdie mi 
the ring bcfote sealing with it. Ovid 
says, Amor» i* 15^ 15^ weie he the 
ringofhislmrei 

Neve tenax ceram slccarc gemma trahat, 
Humida formosjc tangam prius om puellac. 

These arey in point of fact, trifles ; 



but (he moie Uie error of supposing 
the Ufe of the andents quite diffierent 
our own it indulged in, the more 
are sueh minute cuatome to be biought 
Ibrwaxd, in order, that by instituting 
a comparison between thern^ we may 
bring those times nearer to our own. 
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SCENE THE FOUETH. 



THE JOURNEY. 

GALLUS had to go a considerable distance through the 
streets after leaving his mansion, before he reached 
the Porta Capena, from which point he was about to 

journey along the Via Appia' to his villa, a most charm- 



* The most celebrated road of 
Italy, Via Appia, whicb excited the 
admiration eren of thoM timet, and 
tile temaina of wliidi iiave alwaj a 
l>eeii objeeta of wonder, called hj 
Stat« SUv, iu 2, 12, regina ffktrum, 
was first made from Rome to Capua, 
by Appius Claudius Cscus, about 
442. A. r.c. Procopiu8, who was an 
, eye-witness, struck with astonishment 
at the magnificence of the work, gives 
a de-irripMon of it, de Bella Goth. i. 
11. Ihe main points of which are., 
that the Appian way waa made by 
Appius, five days^ Joumey In length, 
aa it reached from Home to Ca]»oa, 
that it waa brood enough for two car- 
riages to pass each other. It was 
built of ttODe, such as is used for mUl- 
stones, but which was not found in 
the neighbourhood. The stones are 
hewn sharp and smooth, and their 
corners fit into one another without 
the aid of metal, or any other connect- 
ing material, so thai the whole ap- 
pears to be one natural atone, and 
notwithstanding the great traffie, it is 
in a wonderful state of pieservatioo. 
Piooopius assigns to it tlie age of INN) 
years, which is at least fifty years too 
much. It is most remsu-kable that 
he should confine the Appian way 
to the distance between Rome and 
O-piKi, tot though Appius Claudius 
had only built it to that place, stiU it 



was afterwards continued as far as 
Brunduslnm, AU accoams on the 
date of this extension appear to be 
wantmg, and in their absence the 
moat Tarioua suppositions have been 
made. Bergier thinks that this was 
done by tfulius CSasar, although he . 
gives no tenable ground for this sup- 
position, and appears quite in error 
about the direction of the road. On 
the other hand, Pratilli asserts that 
it must have been continued very soon 
after Appius, and reached to Brundu- 
sium as eaily aa the civil war be- 
tween Cssar and Pompey, in proof 
of whicb he adducea a letter from 
Pompey, (in Cic. ilMio. viii. 11), in 
which he writes thus to Cicero : Cen- 
seo via Appia iterfaeku^ et celeriter 
Brundusium venias. 

It is necessary that we should be 
clear about the direction of the Via 
Appia, before we can form any opi- 
nion of the period when it was con- 
tinued further. It went fruiu Rome 
by Bovillse, Aricia, Forum Appii, 
Teiradnay Fundi, Fomnise, Mintnmss, 
and Sinuessa to Capua, and iW»n 
thence to Beneventum; of this there 
is no doubt. Bergier supposes that 
it proceeded from thence by Canu- 
sium to the sea- coast, and along it, by 
Barium, and Egnatia, and as Horace 
travelled this way with Meecenas to 
Brundusium, that the Via Appia 
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ing place between Sinuessa and Capua, and which pre- 
sented the moBt perfect assemblage of all things necessary, 
in order, as Horace obseryes, to quaff liappy oblivion 
of the disturbing cares of life. The litter^ manned with 
six stalwart Syrian slaves, whose light-red livery cUstin- 
guished them from the rest of the escort, who were 
dressed in brown travelling coats, was already in wait- 
ing at the Vestibule. The carriage in which Gallua 



mutt at least, at tfaUt period, bave been 
tixiendedasfarastheie. Butthepve- 
inisei of thit coucladoii are fake, for, 
as Piatilli has demonstiated, the road 

leading along the coast was not the 
Appian. From Sfralto (v. 3 and vi. 
3) we learn that this more eastern 
road, was not naiTied the Appian, 
which only applied to the more 
western one, which led by way of 
Venusia. The opinion of Bergier, 
that it must have been^ in the'time of 
Horace, boUt as far as Bnmdusium, 
ia also CKnneous, for Horace tia?el]ed 
on the eastern toad by Equotutium, 
Rubi, Barium, and Qnatia, and it 
would hsfe been strange that Ms^ce- 
nas should have chosen the route 
through the Apullan hills, if the more 
convenient Appian way led to Brua> 
dusium, and, since Strabo is ac- 
quainted with it in its whole length, 
it could not have been made much 
later. The argument adduced by 
Pratilli firam Cicero proves notbing ; 
for Pompej could stOl advise Cicero 
to travel on the Via Appia (and not 
tfaeLatuia)asfara8itwent. Strabo, 
however, seems by the words touvtcv- 

dev rjcrj fJ^expi T{i<: 'P(d'/lit)? 'ATnrta 
K-aXf tTdj, to mean that only the part 
from Beiu!vcn!\un to Rome, was called 
Via Appia : and Procopius also con- 
fines the name to the distance between 
Rome and Capua, the road probably 

3 



firom thence to Bmndusium was not 
constructed in the same manner, and 

thus the old part mi^t always spe* 
cially bear the name. From Livy 
(x. 23, 47) Hirt concludes that the 
Appian way was not originally paved, 
hut only gravelled, for in that time it 
had been built nearly twenty years. 
Of the former portion, we read in I^iv, 
xxxviii. 28, viam silice stemendam a 
porta Capena ad Martis locaverunt, 
and consequently the whole way^ trla, 
not till MOy and previous to then, 
only the Mmilo, a iroUoir, Still, the 
Via Appia is not named in any of 
the passages, and -the Temple of 
Mars here alluded to, and vii. 23, can 
have been situated sidewards, so that 
quite a different way would be meant, 
for the temple on the Appian way 
was first built by Sylla. Moreover, 
in boLh passages we have silice ster- 
nere, to pave, which is very different 
firom iaplde flemeiv, to lay with 
slabs, and the ezpiession does not 
theielbie suit the Appisn way, for it 
was certainly laid with hewn dabe, 
not square, but of irregular form, the 
comers of which fitted exactly into 
each other, similarly perhaps to the 
Cyclopian walls. On both sides there 
was a higher border, margo, on which 
were placed, alternately, seats and 
j milestones, but it was doubtless a 
later addition. Livy, xU. 27. 
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intended to travel before night-fall the first forty -two 
miles of his journey, to Forum Appii, was waiting out- 
side tho city, by llic grove of the CaiiioonaD*. He 
had meanwhile donned his travelhng shoes^ and changed 
his toga t%se the more befitting dress for trayelling, the 
pcmula*. All the other preparations had been already 
seen to by Chresimus; a nmnber of slares were dis- 
patched before with tlie baggage, while others were to 
follow after; those only who were indispensable being 
permitted to accompany their lord. These arrangements 
had been completed in less than two hours by some 
hundred nimble hands, which a sign from the dispenr- 
sator had set in motion, and as there were no female 
laves, to cause any further delay by their dilatory toilet 
and tedious preparation*, Callus found himself, before 
half the fifth hour had elapsed, reciining on the cushions 
of the leetiea; the Syrians then ran their poles through 
the rings affixed to the sides, lifted the buidcn on their 
broad shoulders, and strode expeditiously along the street, 



* Not far from the Porta Capena, 
probably in the Vnllis Egeria?, was 
the Lucus CamcEnarum, also called 
simply CamoenaB. Tlie scholiast on 
Juven. Sat. iii. 10, says, Stetit ex- 
pectans rhedamj ubi solent Procon- 
tulet jurare in via Appia ad portam 
Capenam, i,e, ad Cohmhuw* See 
Martial, IL 6, 1«. 

^ Gallus is made to go through the 
city In the lecHca, while the carriages 

■ jwait <id Camcenas^ on account of 
• doubts whether it was allowed at that 
period to drive in a travciliny: carriage 
through the streets. For tlserc are 
no instances of it, and Claudius even 
forbad traveiiers to drive througli tiie 



towns of Italy in a caniage. Suet* 

Claud. 2ri. 

ITmbricius, and probably his whole 
family also( Juv. iii.) enter therbeda 
outside the town. 

It is quite manifest that the car. 
riage had waited outside the gate, 
not that it came after. 

^ The toga waa the proper dress 

for public life : on a joumej it was 

changed for the paniUa, (Cic MiL 
20), for a description of which see 
Appendix; art. Dress qf ihe Men, 

* Such delays in the departure on 
a journey appear to have been cora- 
1 mon. Plaut. Mil. iv. 7, 9. 
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whilst the remainder of the escort partly opened a pas- 
sage for tiiem through the crowd, and partly kept 
behind to bring up the rear. 

The way led through the most lively portion of the 
city, and it was just the time when the streets, though 
always full» presented the most motley throng, and the 
greatest bustle; for the sixth hour approached, when a 
general cessation from business commenced', and most 
people were wont to take their mommg meaL Whilst 
some therefore were still sedulously ensraffed in their 
daily avocations, many of the less occupied were already 
hurrying to the place of refreshment. Here, a prompt 
builder was dispatching, by mules and carriers, the mate- 
rials of a new building, for which he had only just con- 
tracted " ; there, huge stones and beams were being wound 
up aloft, for the completion of an edifice. Countrymen 
with loud cries were driving to and fro their mules, 
which were bringing, in baskets^ suspended on either 
side, the produce of the country into the city ; or per- 
haps the street would become stopped up by a solemn 
funeral procession happening to meet a heavily laden 
waggon coming in the opposite direction. The most lively 
sight was presented by the Subiira, where a multitude 
of hawkers plied their miserable trade. Some from {he 



' 5«rla pii$t IsMM, lafs Martial, 
i?.8; and during this time the me- 
rendOf or jM'ondltHii, wtm taken. See 
Appendix $ art. The Meals, The 
many idle pertong who Hved at Rome 
even then, and more nnmerously af- 
terwards, and the multitude of slaves, 
who also did not lail in the sapere ad 
geninm, no doubt betook themselves 
to the various tabertue at this period. 



* The bustle and hurry in the 
atieets of Rome, are described in live- 
ly colours by Horace^ EpisK iL 8,72, 
and Juvenal, iii. 246, ▼» 254. 

' In this manner mules and asses 
were laden, and this is what Petron. 
c. 31, means by U$accium. Comp. 
ApuL Met, ix. 

3 — i 
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region beyond the Tiber offered matches^ for sale, occar 
Bionally taking in exchange broken glass instead of 

money ; others bore boiled peas * and sold a dish of 
them to the pooreit class for an as, whilst those ac- 
customed to somewhat better fare, betook themselves 
to the cook's boy, who with loud vcuce, cried smoking 
sausages for sale '^ In one place a curious crowd was col- 
lected round an Egyptian juggler, about whose neck and 
arms the most yenomous snakes familiarly wound them«» 
selves ; in anutiier stood a group reading the programme 



' The pfofewlon of this people 
was probably not moce respectable 
than that pursued by our chiffoniers $ 

they sold matches and bartered them 
for broken glass, which tbev repaired 
again wi(h sulphur. Tluir licad- 
quarters were trajis Tiberim, gene- 
rally the abode of the lowest class. 
Mart. i. 42; Stat. Sih. i. C, 77. 
Tbey cried their wares, as we see 
from Martial^ zii. 14, where a. 
mong the reasons enumerated, why 
one could not sleep in Rome, the eti/. 
phttrate Uppus xnstitor fltffreif, is 
mentioned. Comp. Ruperii ad /tc- 
T. 48. 

• CicerfervenSf or iepidum, boiled 
chick-peas, a very usual and chea]) 
aliment, was hawked about for sale. 
Mart. 1. 42, 5. A dish of them could 
be obtained for an m (about three 
half-pence). Maruli. 104,10. Hsnee 
it is espedally the food of the poof est 
dassy and always a mark of a voy 
frugal table. Hor. Sai, 1. 6, 116; 
Mart. V. 78, 21. 

Sausages were a favourite dish, 
and used by all classes of society, 
and the fortunate rival of Cleon, in 
the Knights of Aristophanes, has lent 



no small renown to the trade in them. 
The Roman names for them are bo* 
iulus and tomaculum^ but these sig- 
nify different things, as we gather 
from Petron. 49. They were pre- 
pared, ns amnnc: us, with the blood 
of the animal, as we learn from Aris- 
toph. Eq, 208, and the botuli were of 
this description, as Tertnll. ApoL 9, 
says : botido9 untorg die/en/ot admo- 
vetit, TcnuunUOf an the contrary, 
were brain, Urn, and other sausages, 
and were eaten warm, being roasted 
on the gridiron. Petr. 31; Mart 
xiv. 221. Hence they were carried 
about in small tin ovens for sale. 
Mart. i. 42, 9. So the botularius also 
cried out his wares. Sen, EpUt. 56. 
In Varro, R, H. ii. 4, 10, tomacin^ 
are probably the same as tomacula. 
As w c import hams from \V estphalia, 
and brain-snasages from Bmniwick, 
so the Romans obtafaied both best 
from <Httl. Comp. Ruperti ad Ju» 
wn. X* 85ft. 

As among us the play at the 
theatre is nuide known by placards 

exposed to public view, so they were 
announced among the ancients by 
means of inscriptions on the htiII 
{programmata) in public and fre- 
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painted in large letters on the wall of a public build* 

ing, of tlie next contests of gladiators, which promised 
to be brilliant, as the place of exhibition was to be 
covered with an awning — ^but every where the lower 
classes, old and joung, were hurrying to the thermo- 
polim and cookshops, to obtain each his wonted seat, 
and to drink for breakfast, according to choice, a gob- 
let of honey-wme or the &vourite calda* This motley 
multitude kept passing through streets which were, be- 
sides this, rendered disagreeably narrow, by a numerous 
cluster of shops choking them up for huzters and mer- 



quented pUees. Serenlsttchinicrip- 
tUnu have beendisooToed at PompdL 
In the aame manner, etthor by means 
of the praeOf or inscxiptionA on the 
walls, or by writing on a tablet bung 
out of. doors, private persons made 
known when they had lost any thing, 
or wheti they had any thing to let 
or sell. The oldest traces of such 
announcements are in Plant. Merc. 
ill. 4, 7^ ; aiid Menach, v. 9, 93, 
wben Hessenio, as pr<tco, aanoancM 
the anetien of MeDseehmns. But a 
speeial jxassage is Peer. 97. For the 
placatds there is a Isoiw duunms in 
Prop* iii. % 23, where a letter has 
been lost ; and Dig. xlvii. 2, 43. 
The vela mentioned in both an- 
nouncements we have referred to, 
served to cover in the theatre. This 
convenience was first provided for 
the spectators by Catulus, a. u. C. 
683. PUn. xix. 1, 6. Lucret. iv. 73, 
describes the new cnsttnn. Coloured 
doths weie need even at this period. 
In Pllny*s time the luztuy went stOl 
'ftirther ; they imitated the starry hea- 
Ten. The tparsiofiee mentioned in 
the second programme, consisted in 
besprinkling the theatre with sweet> 



smelling essences, as saffien, croetw, 
the odour of which appears to have 
pleased the andents. This sprink- 
ling was effected by means of pipeSy 
from which the liquids were thrown 
as from the jets of a fountain. Sen. 
Epist. 90. This took place just the 
same in a reg'ular theatre, and the 
boards, as weU as tlie spectators, were 
besprinkled. Martial, v. 25, Itibrica, 
or tnadentia croco pulpita, are often 
mentkmed* fissawes and flowers 
were rained down in die MeHnia 
also^ as with Nefo. See Suet. lifer* 
81 % eomp. Die Cass. Iziz. 8. That 
this was eustmnary, at least as early 
as A uguAtus, we see from Ovid, Art, 
Am. LIQ4» 

TheiaLerrn£ built up against the 
houses had, by degrees, so narrowed 
the streets, that Domitian caused a 
decree to be issued against them, and 
eveiy one was confined to the erea of 
the house. Msrtial, his ever ready 
flatterer, has also immortalised the 
interdict by an qiigiam (viii. 81) in- 
teresting to us, as it contributes so 
much towards a picture of the ap- 
pearance of the Roman streets. We 
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chants of all sorts, artists in hair and salve-sellers, bntch* 

ers and pastry cooks, but above all vintners had built 
their booths far into the street, so that you might even see 
tables arranged along the piers and pillars of the halls, 
and covered with bottles, which were, however, cautiously 
fastened by chains, lest perchance they might be filched 
hy tiic hand of some Strobilus or Thesprio hurrying by. 
In consequence of so many obstructions, which occurred 
every moment, it was certainly more convenient to allow 
yourself to be carried through the tiiiong, reclining in a 
leetica^ although it often required very safe bearers, 
and now and then the sturdy elbow of the prceambulo 
to get well through; by this mode you had also the 
advanti^e of not being incessantly seized by the hand, 
addressed, or even kissed*', a custom which of late had 
begun to prevail, but escaped with a simple salutation, 
which was still cjuite troublesome enough, for, from every 
side resounded an ave to be responded to, and fre* 
quently from the mouths of persons for whom even 



see ham it that wine was told not 
only Iniide the iabenug but aho be- 
fofe them, probably at the pillars of 
the porticof, tables were set with bot- 
tles, which were fastened by chains 
to prevent their being jnirluined, and 
in this inanncr, perhaps, it would be 
raore correct to interpret the catenata 
taberna in Juv. iii. ;i04, which llu- 
perti explains by caUnUfimata* 

Effuger9 Borne nm est baaia- 
HoiuMy is the ejaculation of JUartiel, 
xi. dB, who censures this very diea* 
greeable habit in several humourous 
epigrams. Not merely at the salu- 
iatiOf but at every meeting in the 



street, a penon was exposed to a 
number of kisses, not only from near 

acquaintance, but from every one who 
desired to shew his Attachment, among 

whom there were often mouths not so 
clean as they might be. See Martial, 

xii. r»!». 

Ihe liiisanthrope TiberiuH, who 
wished himself not to be humbled by 
this custom, issued an edict against 
it, (Suet Tib. 34), but it does not ap- 
pear to have done much good, as the 
custom continued: in winter only it 
was improper to annoy another with 
one's cold lips, on which the same 
poet also gives tts a jocular epigram 
(vu. 95). 
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the nom^lcUar in his hurry had only an inyented 
name ready '\ 

The train having at last succeeded in safely winding 
its Tray through all impediments to the Porta Capena, 
passed under an antique looking arch, on the moist 
stones of which great drops, from the aqueduct which 
was carried over it^*, were always hanging. At a short 
distance from hence, by the sanctuary of the Camcense, 
were waiting the carriages, consisting of a light covered 
rheda drawn by Gallic palfreys, and two petorrita like- 
wise provided with &st horses, for the slower pace of 
the mule was incompatible with the plan of the journey, 
according to which the travellers were to avail them- 
selves of the next night to pass through the iPonline 
marshes. 

Gallus mounted the elegantly-built rheda. It was 



^* This actuaU J took place, M iii 
testified Scnecs de Smtf, U S; 
£puL 27. 

The Porta Capena in the first 
region, between the Ardeallnn and 
Lnlina, led to Capua, and it is the 
most natuial to deduce its name from 
thence, and the more so, as the Ar~ 
deaUm and TiburHna detived their 
names feom the towns anived at by 
their means. In Juven. iii. 10, it is 
eaUed the moist gate, and the sdio« 
liast lemarlEs theteupon: idea pUa 
tupra earn aqua dudm est, quem 
nunc appellant arcum etiUantem, 
Riiperti is wrong therefore in saying, 
yiln poriam rcctiu^ itadictam putant 
a foiitibus, qui ibi erant^ unde et 
Fo7itinalis vocahatur ; for how can 
we reit-r the pa^ssage in Martial, iii. 
i7, to the fountains in the vicinity ? 



We have the simlhur designation (iv. 
18) where a boy has been kiUed by 
thefattof anicide: 

Qua vicina pluit Vipsanis porta coiumnis 
Et madet assiduo lubricus imbre lapis. 

The Porticus Vip«ana may have heen 
near tiie Porta (Japeua, or anotlier 
gate may be meant, (Comp. Donat. 
de UrO. nam. iii. 17. In Horace, 
Epist. L 6, 26, two especial prome- 
nades are placed together by a mere 
chance, but it is unoertahi whether 
the Columns Vipsame were the well- 
known Porticns Agiipptt), hut at aU 
events the icicle has nothing to do 
with the fountains, and if a Porta 
was pluens, it might still be the Ca- 
pena ; on the contrary, we might ra- 
ther fancy a similitude with the meia 
sudum, were there not other grounds 
against it. 
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not, it is tru6« a state vehicle with gilded wheels^ and 
rich silver mountings, still the body was ornamented 
with beautifully wrought foliage iu bronze, and Medusa's 
heads, of the same metal» peeped from the Centres of 
the wheels. The head of leather served as a protec- 
tion against the hot rays of the mid-day son^ whilst 
the purple hangings, being fastened back, admitted an 
agreeable current of cool air. Beside Gallus, on the lel'fc 
of his master the fiEdthfnl Ohresimus .took his place, 
but the seats, which on other occasions were occupied 
by the notarii, who committed to writing the chance 
thoughts of their master remained empty; the ser- 
vants seated themselves in the less fashionable 2^€io}irita, 
a couple of Numidian riders vaulted on to their liglit 
steeds, and started off in advance, whilst runners, girt 
up high, flying along before the carriage, emulated the 
qpeed of the swift palfreys. 

Thus whirled the light vehicle at a sharp trot, past 
the sanctuary of Mars Extra-urbanus, and between the 
numerous sepulchral monuments along the queen of 
roads, which, paved with slabs skilfully joined so as to 
form, as it were, one stony band, offered no obstruction 
to .the equable roll of the wheels. Gallus was in the 
most cheerful humour. The everlasting bustie and mono- 



hipuui{Eleci. ii. 2) has shewn 
that the right hand was the place of 
honour among the Romaiis ; in the 
CapitoUne Temple, and in theaaaem* 
hUcs of the god% Minerva took this 
place. Hor. Orf. i. 19, 19. 

'7 That this sometiroes happened, 
foUowe ftom Seneca, BjMt* 7^. 



*® See Appendix; art Tombs, 
On the Via Appia they were Tcry 
numeiotti. It ii only neceiiaiy to 
ranember what Cicero, J*ttte, i. 7^ 
lays t An iu «gf$m»fOHa Capena, 
cum Calatini, SdpUmumy ServiliO' 
rum, McteUorum^ tepulchra vides, 
miseros putas illos$ The Columba- 
rium Hh. et serv. Livite Augusta^ 
and many others were also tliere. 
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tony of the restiesg metropolis lay behind him^ and 
before him was the expectation of days of peaceful 
enjoyment in the bosom of nature decked out in all the 
eharms of spring, and in the undisturbed pursuit of 
studies refreshing to the mind, which the visits of friends 
in the neighbourhoodi or from Borne, would only plea^ 
santly interrupt. Lycoris too must soon arrive at the 
bath, and the bliss of requited love be even enhanced 
by the attraction of new scenes. 

Chresimus was in a less joyful mood. Gallus had 
caused a tomb to be erected on the left-hand side of 
the Appian way, and the faithful old domestic had not 
failed to observe, in passing by, how a crow, which had 
been disturbed by the outriders, had settled upon the 
cipptLS of the monument and cawed hoarsely *^ This oc- 
currence fell the heavier on the old man's heart, because 
an evil omen had already made liim mistrustful of the 
result of the journey; for, as he turned himself to the 
altar of the lar vialis to pray, before ascending the 
carriage, for good luck and protection during the short 
journey, a black viper had suddenly shot across the 
street with the speed of an arrow **, — quite sullicicnt cause 
for entirely giving up the journey, had Gallus been a 
believer in the significancy of such signs. He did not 
however appear to perceive the old man's dejection, but 
talked much of the alterations he was about to effect 
at the villa, and of his intended purchase of a neigh- 



It is wdl known how much 
Che aadenti f e^^ided tneh omens. 
Among the appsritions which could 
deter a penon from pnnecutfaig a 

journey, Horace names the crow, 
Od!. iiU S7, 26, where MttschecUcb 



quotes the passage from Vitg, SeL 
L 18: 

8«pe ilnbtza cava pnedixlt ab Qiov ooznix. 

^ This warning before a joisniey 
is also mentioned by Uoiace, 

8 — 5 
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bouring estate, and mentioned with much pleasure the 

rich vintage, which tlie vmeyards on the two proper- 
ties would yield him; taking no heed the while of the 
prophetic warning, which the domestic involuntarily ut- 
tered, 'That between the cup and the hp there hung 
many a chance 'V 

The tenth mile-stono and tlio small hamlet of Boviilaj 
where the traveUer usually made his first halt, were soon 
reached: but it was too early for Gallus to stop, and 
moreover, tiic poverty of the place was any thing but 
inviting: therefore although the hour for breakfast was 
long gone by, the travellers continued their journey five 
mUliaria further, to the more important little town of 
Aricia. There they witnessed a strange scene : on the hill 
outside the town, a troop of filthy beggars, their nudity 
only half covered with rags"^, had taken up their station. 



^ The bcmidM Gieek pxoverb, 

WM roidered somewhat more prosai* 

cally by the less refined Romans : 
Inter os ct offam mulia intervenire 
possunt. See Uell. xiii. 17* 

" BwUkt, at the tenth mUe- 
Btone; accoidhig to 6eU*i Topopr. 
qf Rome, beyond the twelfth ; and 

to the scholiast on Pers. vl, 55, at 
the eleventh. But GelFs supposition 
rests on the presumption that in 
Plutarch, Coriol. 29, Bd\Xa« ttoXiu 
ov TrXet'ows <rra6lovi €KaTOV utt^xov- 
aav Tij'i 'P<u/u»jv, is to be read BoiX- 
\a«. It might appear odd that the 
place ia called by the poets wburta* 
AttfV Ovid. Fagt iii. 667; Ftop. fv. 
1, 33$ but neiaahdm has already, 
on Fhr. u 11, remarked that Tibnr 



was jnst in like manner tamed ttift* 
urbamm, 

*^ Whether this society of beggant 
was to be found in the time of Gallus 
at Aricia, the town situated at about 
the sixth milestone, and celebrated 
for tlie grove of Diana, I will not 
venture to detennine. Juven. iv. 
117, mentions them, and Martial 
often, as where he says of a family 
changing its abode, and carrying ita 
dirQT chattds ; Migrare clivum CfV» 
deres Aricinum. So the father of 
Lslia is called, x. 68, Durus Aricina 
de rcgione pater ; ii. 19, alludes to 
this, Aricinocanviva recnmbere clivo, 
and in a similar sense he wishes an 
indiscreet poet, x. 5, 3, 

£rreC per urbem itontis exsul et cUvi, 
Intoqae xauow ulttmut rofrtoict 
Oiet QHiiiiM panis imprpbl biioeM> 
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to tax the benevolence of the numerous passers by, and 

bv ilicir diiily earnings oi polenta, peas and vinegar-water, 
to drag on a miserable jet idle existence. Gallus was al- 
ready well acquainted with the importunity of these worthy 
prototypes of the lazaroni and lepras, who now, hastily 
hurrying down the hill, surrounded the carriage and Toci- 
ferously demanded alms. Chresimus had ui consequence to 
distribute a bag-full of coins among the dirty crew, who 
thereupon retreated lazily to their lair, or cast a servile 
kiss of the hand to the rlieda, as it sped quickly towards 
the town**. 

In the neighbourhood of Ai-icia there was many a 
yilla, and in the town itself more than one house, where 
Gallus would have been received as a welcome guest; 
but he mtended to make his stay as brief as possible, 
and therefore, on this occasion, preferred passing at an 
inn, of not very superior accommodation, the slioi t time 
during which the unharnessed horses *^ were allowed their 



On the above mentioned passage of 
Juvenal, the scholiast remarks: Qui 
ad porlam Aridnamy sive ad cHvum 
mmdusar^i inter Jndaos, qui ad 
Arieiam iransierant 9» urbe miui, 
NejerdieleBs in none of tbe ]»uMgM 
is there any hint lliftt oolj Jews or 
CfazistiaQa (who are alio to be under- 
stood under this name) are meant; 
on the contrary, the clivi are desig- 
nated as the haunts of beggars gene- 
rally ; yet the frequent mention of 
the beggars at the clivtu Aricinus as 
Roman beggars, is sufficiently struige, 
if we are reaUy to suppoie it to heve 
been at Atida fiHteoi mllet ftom 
Rome^ and it would almost appear 
that in Rome itself there was a plaoe 
of tbis name* Besides, the htigm^ 



chietiy haunted the bridges. See 
Ruperti €ui Juven. iv. 11 G, xiv. 134, 
and the gates. Fhiut. Capt. i, I, 21 ; 
Trin. ii. 4, 21. 

^* So I understand the words of 

Juvcnnl, iv. 118, which follow imme- 
i diatcly the above quoted : 
I Bkndaque devexe jactaret bana rfaedc. 

It is the token of gratitude that the 
beggar sends after the carriage from 
which he has received alms. 

*• IfUerjungere is tbe proper ex- 
pression wben one unyoked tbe ani- 
mals at noon, or any other time, to 
aUow them to take rest, and fiw bait. 
Hart. ill. 67, 6; U.6,16. 
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rest at a crib-full of proveiider. Little as he might 

reckon on getting a decent repast in such a place, still 
he thought it the more advisable to take his prwadium 
there, although late, aa the dirty sailors' pot-houses in 
Forum Appii promised a far worse meal at uigbt, and 
in fact the table preyed better than the exterior of the 
inn betokened. The jfreshly-boiled lacertm^y encircled 
with a string of eggs and rue, looked ^uite inviting : the 
plump fowl and the stiH uncut ham of yesterday, which, 
with aspaiagus, the never-failing lactucay and the more 
cdebrated pcmm muscles of the pekridm kind, but no 
oysters from the Lucrine lake, presented, it is true, a poor 
recompense for the breakfast with Lentulus, which he 
had deserted, but still afforded one which exceeded his 
expectations. The wine could not conceal its Vatican 
extraction''* although the landlord had mixed it with some 
old Falemian, and the muUum was deddedly prepared 



Lacertiis, a very common, and 
not particularly esteemed sea^tUh, 
which on this account is oiten intro- 
duced in mentioning a tsimple meal, 
M JaTm. ziT. 134; Mart. vii. 78. 
It WIS eaten with eggs, chopped 
aauU, And nie^ which were pterCed 
either lound or upon it, (Mart* x. 
48, 11), as the cybium, salted slices 
of a fish of the pelamides species, 
(3Iart V. 78, 5), also a cheap dish, 
whence they are mentioned together. 
Mart. xi. 27, 

In Plant. PetA. i. 3, 26, the 
Perasite eeje: pemam quidem jus 
etiappoMfiigidampotirkHe, Comp. 
MIL iu. I, 164. Heoce aleo^ Mart. 
X. 4^ I7y Mim C€gnk jam pema 



^" Forriy por^e, a favourite dish 
of two kinds, porrum sec tile (Schnitt- 
lauch) chives f and capitatum ; hence 
utrumque porrum. Mart, iii, 47, 8. 
The capUaiiUM {grave* jgom^ ihid. t. 
78, 4) of Teiy good quality, came to 
Rome from Aricla, Colum. x. 189; 
m<iksf Aricia porri^ Mart. ziii. 19 ; 
as the seciile from Tarentutn, ibid. 
18. Horace^s condemnation of it 
{Epod, iii.) ia well known. 

The wine wiiicli grew on the 
collis Vaticanm was in great dis- 
repute. Mart. vi. 92, ctays : Vatieana 
Mbitf blbitvenetam* To render it 
more palatabl% it was Bometimea 
mixed with good old wine^ ai we read 
in Martial*8 excellent epigram, i. 19. 
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with Corsican honey*'; the Bemce was only firom the 

liand of a common potter, but who could desire more in 
such a plaoe! It was only the company who at the 
time happened to be in the hmnble tavern, and amused 
themselves with coarse jokes and loud laughter, or abused 
and bullied the host, that made his stay not yery pleasant* 
As soon therefore as the horses had had an hour's rest, 
GaUus agam started, proposing to perform the far greater 
journey from thence to Forum Appii without further halt 
Quickly as the rheda rolled beyond Aricia, past Tres 
Tabem» to the low grounds, yet the sun was ahready set, 
and single stars began to be visible iu the darkening 
heaven before the travellers arrived at Forum Appii 
Here the road, which had ent«!>ed the Pontine marshes 
for several miUiaria, became more unpleasant, especially 
on warm summer days, when the exhalations from the 
marshes poisoned the air. On this account they usually 
preferred travelling in the cool of the evening by the 
canal, made by the side of the road, as far a^ the temple 



^ The best honey was the Attic 
(Hymettian), and the Sicilian from 
theEorifcrous H3'bla. Mart. xiii. 104, 
105. Th.rd m rank was that from 
Calydna, an island on the coast of 
Caria. Pliti. xi. 13. On the other 
hand^ the worst {aaperrimumy Plin. 
ixx. 4» 10) ctme ftom Conic*. 
Thenfore Ovid says of the lettflr 
(em) of bis lore, who leAiaei tlie 
Modetvous he cnticats for. Amor, i. 
13^92 

Quam, puto, dc longsp collectam flore cicutK 
Jfelle iub infami Corsica misit apis ; 

and Afartial replies to Cascilianus, 
who had requested epigrams of him 
upon absurd subjectSi xi. 42 ; 



MellajulKs !!y!)!ij ;i tibi, vel Hymettia iMMCij 
Et thyraa tJccrupui' Cor>:(?a ponis api. 

Comp.ix.27. Concernmgthe muisum, 
see the Appendix ; art. The Drinks, 

•1 Forum Appii, a Utde town «• 
bout fortf •three mU^a/ria ficom Rome^ 
wheie the Pontine maiahei bad al- 
ready oommenoed, and from whence 
then went, besides the road, a canal 
of about Hfteen milliaria in length* 
nearly to Terracina,or Anxur. Strabo, 
V. 6. So Horace, a<? we know, made 
hi*: journey to Brunslu^ium, Sat. i. 5, 
from which the description here given 
of the night voyage is mainly taken. 
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of Feronia, which lay on the other side of the marshy. 
This was also tlie plan of Gallus, and for this reason the 
horses had been forced to step along briskly, as it was 
two and forty miles from Rome to this place**. Bnt it 
was not at all disagreeable to iiim that no longer stay 
was necessary in this wretched little place, foil of mise- 
rable taverns frequented by sailors**. The exterior of 
the lame and dispropordonately fat landlady, in shap6 
not much unlike a wine-cask", who approached liim in 
the caupona; as well as the disgusting taste of the im- 
pure water **, made him determine to let the prandium in 
Aricia compensate for his evening meal also, and to con- 
tent himself with some bread and bad wine. Meanwhile 
Chresimus had been busy about a boat, but could not 
obtam one that would take them without other passen- 
gers; for there was neyer any lack of trayellers there, 



The npidity with which ChJlui 
perfoirmed the jonmey to Fomm 
Apptt, b at least not exaggexated : 
to that place it was finrty'twoer finty* 
three Roman miles, seventy-fiTC of 
which go to a degree, or five to the 
geographical niile, therefore it cowld 
b? done with case in ten hours. I'ar 
more considerable is the speed with 
which Capito travelled from Rome 
to Ameria, to 'convey the news of 
the murder of Roscios. Cie. j). 
Jfotd. Am, 7* Honoe too Bays> that 
for a good walker, it was one 
day*s joomiy from Rome to Fomm 
Appii. 

^ Ry sailors are here to be under- 
stood the barge-men, who forwarded 
the travellers along the canal : the 
great number of them employed, and 
the uumerous travellers who must ne- 



cessarily have stopped theie^ caused 
so many inns. 

Theremight have been in many 
a Caupona totoable hoetesses ; bnt 
for an A ppiansaUor's pot-house, such 
a figure as Harpax describes (Plaut. 
Pteud* u.2,64) wiU not be unfitting. 

The Via Appia generally was 
not provided with good water. Ho- 
race, V. 7) says of Forum Appii, 
propter aquoMf quod erat ieterrimai 
vetUri indieo helium $ and farther on 
there was also a simUar want. ' At 
Equotutium and Ganoslum it was a 
regular article of commerce, as at 
Ravenna, where an innkeeper cheated 
I\Iartia1, and instead of the wine and 
water mixture which the poet de- 
manded, gave him merum. See 
Mart. iii. d6, 67. 
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and no one willingly made the journey alone through 

the marshes, which were not unfreqiicntly rendered in- 
secure by footpads who infested them ^« J^early an hour 
in consequence was lost, during which the boatman inter- 
changed rough words with the slaves of the travellers, 
who would not allow the hark to be overloaded, as he 
wished ; lie afterwards collected the passengers' fare, and 
having lazily yoked his mule which had to tow the bark 
on the causeway made along-dde^', the passage at last 
began* The banks were lined with willows, interspersed 
here and there with an alder, around the roots of 
which tall plants of the lern species waved to and fro, 
moved sUghtly by the night-breeze, and above them, 
on the natural festoons made by the creepers, rocked 
the glow-worm. The stars shining brighter and brighter 
from above invited the travellers to repose, but the 
troublesome gnats which the morass generated in myriads, 
and the croaking of the lively frogs scared away the 
quiet god. Besides which the boatman and one of the 
travellers, both drunk with the sour wine of the Appian 
inn, were alternately singing the praises of their maidens 
left behind At last however weariness closed the eyes 



Tbe TOftds of Italy were gene- 
raUy disturbed hj numberless high. 
-w&ymetk^ grttttatwes ; but the whole 

distance from the Pontine marshes 
to the sea-coast, was particularly in- 
tested by bands of these depredators, 
the loneliness of tlie vicinity aft'ording 
them a secure retreat. It wa^ on this 
account sometimes occupied by troops, 
in otder to expel the nibb«s, who, 
howerer, only went eUewhei^ and 
even to Rome itself. Juven* iii. 
805. 



** The whole description, the eo»- 
vicia, the nauia M exijfenSy the mali 
cuUee$y the ranm paluHret, is bor- 
rowed ftom Horace. 

^ Absentem ut cantat amicam 
mtUta prolutus vappa nauta ntque 
viator. Hot. v. 15. How II eindorf 
ever could explain viator the driver 
of ihe mule, who went beride the 
boat,*' is inooneeiTable ! Such a 
driTer there b none, but the sbgle 
boatman^ neceasaif fat guiding the 
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[Scene IV, 



<tf all the paasengers ; the boat became more and more 

tranquil, and no sooner did the bargeman perceive that 
ail were asleep^ than he tethered his mule &Bt to a 
stone, in order Ihat it might graze in the tall marshy 
grass, and laid himself also down to sleep off his intoxi- 
cation. The day voold probably have broken before his 
lazy limbs had returned to life, liad not one who slept 
less soundly than the rest become aware of the boat^s 
stopping still, and jumped up to belabour, in his wrath, 
the head and loins of the boatman and his mule with 
his willow cadgeL Thus it was not till the middle of 
the second hour that the travellers arrived at the other 
side of the marshes not &r from the temple of Feronia ^/ 
and washed their hands and faces in the sacred fountain 
of the goddess. The carriages had remained behind at 
Forom Appii, so that onr travellers went on foot the 
three milliaria to Terracina, which, placed on a pre- 
cipitous rocky looked down upon the low grounds. There 
was now no further need of such expedition as they 
had used the day before, yet Gallus determined to pro* 
ceed, and though there was no lack of carriages at 
Terracina, which their owners offered him on hire, he 
preferred travelling the uneven road before him on mules, 
which were soon standing saddled and ready for starting. 



bark al(mg the canal, manages it, as 

we •■ee from the verses which follow, 
when he fastens the mule, and lays 
himself down to sleep. The viator 
is the traveller, who is also on board 
the bark, and not a mule-driva. 

The Temple of Feninia (see 
MflU. BifvOe, U.; BSttig. JTttfit^ 
mylA. iL p. 226} lay, it eeeme, quite 
close to the further end of the CMial; 



for Horace, v. 23, says, without men. 
tioning any further continuation of 
the journey, quarta vi r dcnnun expo- 
nimur hora. Ora man us(j ue tua lam- 
mus Feronia hjmpha. ashing the 
face and hands after a night journey 
is so natural, that it is not requisite 
either with die SchoL Gniq. to lefiBr it 
to a preparation for the prtm^&tm^ nor 
with Torrentine, to suppose that it 
took place r^igionAt cema. 
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Nearly half the journey *^ had thus been performed 
in less than twenty-four hours ; to the second half two 
days were allotted, and a courier was dispatched in 
advance to announce that he would arrive to breakiast 
with a friend who lived between Terracina and Fundi, 
when he hoped to partake of a better repast than 
he had the day before; intending to spend the night 
at another friend's house in Formias. From thence he 
could the next day get comfortably before the evening 
meal, by way of Minturnse and Sinuessa, to the Campanian 
bridge ^\ near which lay his villa, sideways from the road, 
in the direction of the Auruncan hills* 



^ The distance ef the mad hum 

Rome to Terracina, anunmted, ac- 
cording to PratiUi, to sixty-one miles, 
and the wiiole distance from Rome to 
Capna, he leckoai at 134 miles. 

41 The Campanian bridge, nine 



mUHaria bcjond Sinaessa, led over 
the imaO river Savo^ and wiaa caUed 
Campan!an, because the territory of 

Campania, to which it formed a«? it 
were the entrance, bcf?:an beyond 
Smuessa, which was the last town of 
Latiuro. 
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THE VILLA. 

IT was in tlie most charming situation of the Falemian 
land so highly fiivonred by nature, that Gallus had 
some years before purchased an extensive estate, which both 
yielded an abundant agrieultnral produce, and offered at 
ail seasons the enjovments of country life in superiiuity. 
The road, which beyond the Campanian bridge, leaving 
the Appian way to the right, turned towards the stream 
of the Savo led for miles through pleasant woodland and 
forests, which, now contracting the breadth of the road to 
that of a narrow path, shaded the traveller with lofty pop- 
lars and elms, and then retreating further off, drew a dark 
cirdet round the luxuriant green meadows, or at another 
time became interrupted for a while, and then opened a 
prospect towards the Auruncan hills on the left ; whilst to 
the right were discovered the small towns lying at short 
intervals from each other on the Appian way. 



' The figer Falernus was the most 
fruitful part of the Campania fellx\ 
(Sil. Ital. viii. 1»>()), celebrated for 
its wjtiCj reputed to be next to the 
Ccecuban, the best of all those of 
Italy, until the caprice of Augnstus 
gave the preference to the Setlnian. 
The Pakniiaa land xeacbed from the 
foot of Mons MassicuSi lying above 
Sinuessa, or, more correctly speak hi g^, 
from the Campanian bridge, being 
bounded on the loft by the Via Ap- 
pia, and on the ether side by the 
little river Savo, as far as (jasilinum 
and the Via Latiua, which led across 
from Cales to the Appian way. Plin. 



XTv. r>, n, says expressly : Falernus 
oyer a ponte Campano l<Bva petenti- 
bus urbanam inc'tpit^ Liv. xxii. 15. 
It is here assumed that the estate was 
situated on both sides of the Savo, 
the regular wlia rusiiea in the Faler* 
nian tenitory, the other one on the 
right bank^ tovaida the Auiuncan 
hnia. 

' The Savo, (Saone, or Savone), 

a small river, rising^ not far from 
Teanum, is called by Stat. Sih. iv, 
3, ijC)^ piffcr Savo, in consequence of 
its inconsiderable fall. 
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The broad champaign belonging to the Tilla was inter- 
sected by the SaTO, and reached on the one side nearly to 
the Via Appia, and on the other to the vine-dad hills, 
along which wound the road from Sinuessa to Teanum, 
The whole property was formed firom the conjnnction of 
two estates, and might still be considered as such, as they 
were remote from each other ; and at almost opposite ex- 
tremities lay the buildings designed for agricultural pur- 
poses, and the villa built in the city fashion ^ At the 
former there was no space subservient only to the pleasures 
and vanity of the possessor, and entailing on him at the 
same time a fund of useless expense : no idle plantations 
of platani and laurels, no hedges of box cHpped into shapes, 
no splendid country house with its endless colonnades. The 
mmple abode of the tdUicus \ at the entrance of the first 



^ A distinction was made between 
the vUiu rusticaj properly so called, 
and iht pseudo-nrhana,{Y\iT. vi. 8), 
and some boasts were built for one 
of tliesc purposes only, whilst otliers 
served for both. Of the latter, Co. 
Inmelia, i. 6, says : Mi>du» autem 
membrerumque mtmgrut opf^tor tent- 
verw eonteptOf el dimdatur in trea 
parte$, whanam^ wviUcam et fruc'- 
tuariam. By the last he means 
■tore-iumsei fbt oU, wine) grun, hay, 

* The plan of a villa rustica is 
prescribed at length by Varro, Vi- 
truvius, and Columella ; but the di- 
rections given by the last author ma- 
teiiaUy difo fnm tboie of die two 
foimer, pardcularly ae ngetds the 
stote-eliamben. The general plan le 
as foUowt 1 The villa must have had 
two courts (cohorles, ekorteB^ eoH89)f 
Vanr. i. 13. At the entrance to the 



first or outer one, was the abode of 
the in order that he might 

know who went in and out(Varro, 
ibid. Col. i. 6, 6); also the great 
common kitchen, where the slaves 
congregatecij and where iu winter- 
time different avocations were pur- 
lued by the fire*side. Vitr. yi. 9 ; 
Vair. supra, and Col. Beside this, 
were the bath-iooms, (Vitr. sect« 2), 
Mid also the wine and oil preBij(lpr- 
cular)y according to Vitmyius. On 
the contrary Columella says, sect. 18 : 
Torcularia preenptie cellceqite oleariiz 
calida: esse debent. Sed vt ralore 
naturaii opus est, qui ronttngxt posi- 
tione cceli et declinalinne^ ila non 
opus est ignibus aui Jlnmmis: qtw- 
fUamfumo etfuligine sapor oki cor^ 
rumpilur, and for this reason wDl not 
even aUow lamps to be employed in 
the labour of pressing. The eeOe 
olearuR and mnarUe also, must have 
been here $ the former towards the 
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court, had no^ng attractive to the eye ; but so much the 

more pleasing was the aspect within of the celke close to 
one aiioiher> whieh contained the rich stores of oil and 
wine ; while above them on the first floor, the blessings of 
Ceres which were piled up, testified the fertiUty of the soiL 
It was pleasant to see how the returning herds and teams 
assembled round the broad water-troughs of the inner 
court to drink» whilst geese and ducks merrily splashing 
about, suffered themselves tu be laved by the descending 
jet of the simply-constructed fountain. All around the 
court were swarms of Tarious kinds of poultry * ; peacocks. 



loutb, dit ktt«r towitdt the north; 
bat both of them upea the ground- 
floor. Vac Ck>l. lect. H. 

Columella Awumes a tpeciml villa 
fructuaria, and tTMufeis thither the 
oU and wine stores also (sect. 9), but 
Vitruvius only places thing:?i danger- 
ous in case of tire outside the villa 
(sect. 5). In Varro all the stores are 
in the villa itself. 

The cells of the slaves which must 
have been elsewhere, besides in the 
outer court, were prefeired, situated 
to the Math. CoL lect. 8. It is 
best to Sttppose that the etallit A«- 
HRoj tquUia, wUia, were voimd 
the inner court, aldiough Vltnivius 
would have them to be near the 
kitchen. Both courts must have had 
water-cisterns in the centre, and the 
inner one a spring also lor watering 
cattle, fVarr. sect. 3), the outer one 
another for sleeping fruits in. Comp. 
Stiegliu, Arch 'dologie d. Bank. iii. ; 
Hizt, Gnek, tf. Smtk» Iii.; and the 
remark! of Sdmeider on Vano, Ciolu* 
' mella and PaUadiut* 

* The cort of a Roman viUa wai 
doubtlese Terjr different from our 



farm^-yardsy where, with the exception 
of hene, turkeysy end ducks, there ie 
seldom any other bird^ unless it be 
some BoUtery pescock stalking about 

with his hens. The Roman hen- 
yard displayed a more varied sight, 
and the breeding of peacocks for ex- 
ample was a special object of atten- 
tion. For, after this bird of Juno, 
whose brilliant plumage and insipid 
flavour pointed it out as only created 
for show, was first introduced by 
Hortensins, and used to incrsase the 
splendour of the banquet (Varr. R, 
Jl. iii. S, 6$ PUn. x. 90, this 
inssne luxury soon became general^ 
so that even the temperate Cicero 
made no exception. Ad Fam, ix. 
18, 20. And hence in Varro's time 
an egg cost 5 denarii, a peacock 50, 
a flock of 100 hens 40,000 //.v., and 
supposing each of these had on an 
average three young ones, this would 
bring in 60,000 and M. Au> 
fidius X^uero, who first attempted to 
fatten them, gained ftom this enter* 
priae a yeeily income of WJOWHS* 
Ckdum* viii. 11$ Failed, i. 28, treat 
especially of the breeding of tfaem* 



I 
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with their wide expanded tails, red feathered flamingos 
Nmnidian ' and Bhodian ° hens, with their own brood, or 
performing not less tenderly the office of foster mothers 
to young pheasants \ the eggs of which had been stealthily 
placed under them to hatch, by the steward, — aD collected 
cackling and coaxing round the steward's wife, who scat- 
tered food among ihem firom the lap of her gown; and 
ever and anon a brood of doves*** would make a descent in 



' There ii no pioof that thePhs- 
nicopterus, which ii explained to he 
the flamingo, and named in the mo- 
dem system Phuttwopierua onHquO' 

rum, v as in the time of Gallus one of 
the delicacies at the tables of the 

great, but it was not introduced at a 
much later date, for Vitcllius and 
Apicius had dishes made of the 
ton^^ues of these birds. Suet. Vitell. 
13 ; Plin. x. 4ft, 68. iVlanial names 
them among the iurba coriis, iii. 58, 
14* £lagabalus had dishes prepared 
of the brains of these hirds. Lampr. 
e. SO. 

^ It is doubtful what is to be un- 
derstood by the term Numidian hens. 
Columella says, (viii. 2, 2), AfrU 
carta esiy quam plerique Numidicam 
dicunt, Meleagridi similkj nisi qvod 
rutilam galeam et crislam capite 
geritf qu« uiraque sunt in Afelea- 
gride ecerulea, but Varro, iii. 9, and 
Fltn. X. 26, 38, cell the mekagrides, 
ffibber^f and in Mart iii. 58, they 
are Ntmidiee guHaim; hence it is 
condttded, thatourguinea-fowls(<Arii* 
fidda nteleagris. Linn.) are meant, 
but tfieir galea is not red, but blue, 
while the comb is red. Perhaps the 
guinea-fowls are a variety of both. 

^ Rhodian hens, a particularly 
large species, which like the Tana- 



grian (Pans. ix. 22, 4) were kept for 
their pugnacity. Colum. viii. 2, 5, 
piefeis the native species, sect. IS. 
They sie mentioned by Martia!, iii. 
58, 17, in the villa of Faustmus 
which he calls a rut vertm, 

^ It docs not appear clear how it 
was possible to keep pheasants in the 
farm-yard, for, according to our expe- 
rience, they never become thoroughly 
domesticated, returning to their free 
natural liaunts as soon as they are 
unconflned. Yet PsUadius speaks, 
(i. 20), of the breeding of them, as 
fowls in the yard* and Martial re* 
counts among the poultry that run 
about the villa of Faustinus, the 
impiorum pJiasiana Colchorum. It 
is perhaps best explained by what 
Columella says, viii, 10, 6. Atque 
ea genera, qua intra septa vilite ci- 
bantur (gallin<F, cohimbtf^ turtures, 
turdi ) fere pcrsecuti swnus, nunc 
de his dicendum est, quibus etiam 
aniw ad agrestia pabula datUur, 
Among the latter we may perhaps 
ledum, besides the peacocks and 
guinea-fowls, the pheasants also. 
Palladius recommends that the ^gs 
should be hatched by hens. 

'® The ancients also carried their 
taste for pigeons almost to a passion. 
Plin. X. 37, 43. Vano, iU. 7, 10, 
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the midst from the tower-like pigeon^sots, whilst turtle 
and ring-doves", caught at great pains, together with 
a multitude of field-fares^', were to be seen confined in 
particular pens where thej were fed. 

Not less pleasing was the sight <rf the vegetable and 
fruit gardens surrounding the villa. Long beds rf aspa- 
ragus, wliose delicate red shoots were just pierdng the 
crust of the soil, were interspersed with thick parterres 
of lactuea **, the opemng dish of the meal; here the browu- 



says : Parentes eortim Roma-, si sunt 
formosi^ bono colore f intcfjri, f>nni 
seminiSf paria singula vhI<jo vcneuni 
ducenis nummis^ nec non eximia «tn- 
guli^ millibus nummumf quds nuper 
cum fMreatar tanH emer^ veUet a L, 
AxiOy egtnit Bom, mmoris qwutrin' 
fieniU denariiu daiurum mgavit. In 
the time of Columella this extnTa* 
gance was earned mach farther (viii. 
8, 10). There were two chief sorts : 
wild doves, and house doves. Varr. 
sect. 1. The pif^:eon houses or cots, 
wcie built like turrets, oa the highest 
points of the villa (Col. viii, 0) ; ac- 
cording to Pallad. i. 24, in pralorio, 
L e. above the mansion. The walls 
were painted of a bright white eolour, 
which the doves liked. Col. sect. 4 ; 
Paa ; OTid» TrUi. I. 9, 7. The 
number of pigeons kept must have 
been immense. Varro says, (sect. 
2), in uno sape vel quinque mUUa 
sunt inclusa. Carrier pigeons were 
also known to the ancients. Plin. z. 
37, 63. 

" The gourmands of Rome were 
not content with tame pigeons, but 
ting and turtle doves, pohtmbif iitr. 
iKfwsy were soaied, or nests 
taken, and hdd to be an especial 
delicacy. As they would not breed 
In ceniinement, (Col. viii. 9), thej 



I were placed in a dark receptacle un- 
der the pigeon-house, and fattened 
for the table. Pall, t 35. 

«• The field -fare, /«rf/ir^ was con- 
sidered a great iuxury, and was not 
only eaten when in season, but also 
fed an the year round in omUhonea 
for the puipoee. £ven in VarroV 
time th^ were sold when fattened 
for S detwrH (about sixteen pence) a 
piece, and one villa yielded In a year 
6000 bead, consequently a revenue of 
60,000 //A', (iii. 2, 15). Columella 
says, (viii. 10), nunc afatis nostns 
iuxuries quotidiana fecit hac pretia. 

^ The taeiuca was one of the 
most general vegetables, about the 
use of which at meals, more here- 
after. For its varieties, see Biller- 
beck, Flora clou. Here the cojntote, 
headed«lettuce, comes especially un- 
der our consideration, also called /a- 
comra, (Plin. xix. 8, 38), and sessi" 
lis, (31art.iii.47, 8), and also sedens, 
Mart. X. 48, 9. Five sorts of this 
are mentioned by Colum. x. 181, 
and xi. 3, 26 : two named caciliana^ 
nibet Cacilius Metellus, the one 
green, the other brownish red, the 
ydlowish green, cappendocay (Mart 
V. 78, 4), the whitish, bmHeOy and the 
eifpria^ also red outside. 
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ish-red Csecilian, there the yellowish-green large headed 
Gappadocian species. In one part flourished great plots of 
diman and Pompdan kale", the tender buds of which 
atorded a favourite dish, as well for the frugal meal of the 
lower classes, as for the table of the gourmand; in another, 
numerous beds of leeks ^* and onions ; besides spicy herbs, 
the pale green rue, and the far smelling mint, as well as 
the eruea^^y which many secretly indulged in, and the 
mysterious powers of which were unequivocally demon- 
strated by the numerous young population around the 
villa ; and innumerable rows of mallows, endives, beans, 
lupines, and other yegetables. 

Further on the imposmg-looking orchards extended, 
in which were to be found the most noble sorts of j&uit ; 
Crustumian and Syrian pears, and mighty vdema^^, 
among the native Falernian and other species; and not 
less conspicuous were the apples, among which were the 
delicious honey-apples a species of quicker growth 



^* BrassicOt (oleracea), green or 
brown kale, was likewise a very fa- 
vourite veg'etaLle. Plin. xix. 8, 41. 
Both the larger stalks, caules, cauli- 
culus, and the young spring-shoots, 
cymata, cyma:^vftre eaten. Col. x. 127, 
seqq. The stalks were served up 
whde. Matt v. 78, 5. Id cnder 
that in boiling it might letoin its 
green colour, saltpetre was mixed 
with it. Mart. xiii. 17 ; PUn. xzxi. 
10^ 48. Columella enumeiates se- 
veral sorts; Pliny mentions above 
others, the Cuman, Arida% and 
Pompeiaa. 

i& See note 28, scene IV. 

The eruca^ brassica eruca, 
guden-xoclcet^ tenred not only as a 



spice, but was also eaten like lettuce. 
Spreng. Hist, r. herb. i. p. 97. It 

was well known as veneris concita- 
trix. Pliii. xix. 8, 44, xx. 13, 49; 
Virg. Morei. 85, and is hence often 
called herba salax. Mart. x. 48, 10, 
iii. 75. 

>7 Among the sorts of pearsj (of 
which Pliny enumerates thirty)^ the 
most Tslued were the Crustumian) 

(Plin. XV. 15), the Falernian, and 
the Syrian. Mart. v. 78, 13. The 

volema^ fist-pear, was chiefly cele- 
brated on account of its size, Virg. 
gravis; Col. Cat. 7> 3, and was 
perhaps the same that Pliny called 
libraJis, 

^ Honqr apples, melimeia^{'PiSnt 
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than the others, and already ripe; then there were 

the various kinds of early and late plums quinces, 
cherry trees^ the boughs of which were laden with the 
reddening fruit, peaches and apricots, fig-trees with their 
sweeter winter-fruits, and the nuptial walnut with its strong 
and wide-spreading branches. 

But more delightful than all, was the cheerful and 
contented appearance of the numerous members of the 
country fainily> who did not perform an imposed task like 
slaves, but with healthful and joyous looks seemed every 
where to be cultivating their own property. The gentle 
disposition of the master was reflected in the behaviour of 
the villicu8f the indefatigable but just overseer of the 
whole ; and Oallus would rather have dismissed an useless 
slave from his family, than have borne to see him labouring 
on his property laden with chains, and dragging logs aflier 
him. Hence each one discharged his duties willingly and 
actively, and hastened cheer^y in the evemngs to the 
great kitchen, which served as the common abode of all, in 
order to rest from their daily toil, and amid incessant 
talk, to take then? evening meaL 

Such happened to be the sight which greeted G alius on 
his arrival, for it was this point that he first reached, as 
in order to have gone at once to his villa, he must have 
taken at Minturnas the more inconvenient route behind the 
Massican hills, by way of Snessa Auronca. Hearty as his 
reception was, and willingly as he would have inspected, even 
the samo day, the flourishing condition of the villa, still he 



XV, 14, 15), were one of the earn- 
est ipedes of applet, but did not 

last long, while on the other hand 
the Amerin* kept longest. Plin* c. 
16. 



Ingem twfha pftmonim, says 
Pltn. XT. 18, 18. Among these were 
the Anneniaca, certtXoy or eertfia, 
Damascena, the latter imported dry 
from that eountij. Mart. siii. 29. 
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longed too much for repose after the exertion of his 
journey to prolong his stay there, especially as the bath 
and meal prepared at his own house awaited his arriTal ; 
so he continued liis journey without stopping. A broad 
alley of plane-trees led by a gentle slope up to his resi* 
dence*^, which was built not so much on a magnificent 
scale, as in conformity with good taste and utihty. The 
front, situated to the south-east, formed a roomy portico, 
I'esting on Corinthian pillars, before which extended a 
terrace planted with flowers, and divided by box-trees into 
small beds of various forms ; while the declivity sloping 
gently down, bore figures, skili'ully cut out of the box-trees, 
of animals opposite to each other, as if prepared for 
attack, and then gradually became lost in the acanthus 
which covered with its verdure the plain at its foot. 

Behind the colonnade, after the fashion of the city, 
was an atrium, not splendidly but tastefully adorned, the 
elegant pavement of which, formed to imitate lozenges ^, in 
green, white, and black stone, contrasted pleasantly with 
the red marble that covered the walls. Irom this you 
entered a small oval perUtyl ^, an excellent resort in un- 
favourable Avcatlier ; for the spaces between the pillars 
were closed up with large panes of the clearest lapis epem- 



Tlio description of the vil/a 
urfjana^the pneiarinm, as the nianor- 
house was called, is taken from Plin. 
ii. 17, and \u ^* 

'1 A floor of this desofption has 
been found at Pompeii, in the tem* 
pie of Vauu, and a portion of it 
is given in ZoAn. The outer bor- 
ders only can be omsidered as mo- 
saic, the interior, on the contrary, 
opus uetile. See Appendix; art. 

4 



T/te Jioman ITonsr. Zahn remarks 
that he found no hou&e in Foinpeii 
without a floor. 

The reading iu O liltru si- 
ffulitudinem^ (Flin. Bp, iu 17, 4), 
has been followed, where D and also 
A are read. The argantent of Oierig 
in support of i> as opposed to the 
other two letters, suits only the A, 
for the Roman O was no drcle but 
An oval. 
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ferw, or talc", through which the eye disooTered the 

pleasant verdure of the soft mossy carpet" that covered 
the open space in the centre, and was rendered ever 
flourishing by the spray of the fountain. Just behind this 
was the regular court of the house, of an equally agreeable 
aspect, in which stood a large marble basin, surrounded 
by all burtii of shrubs and dwarf trees; on tlus court 
abutted a grand eating-hall, built beyond the whole line 
of the house through the long windows of which, reach- 
ing like doors to the ground, a view was obtained, towards 
the Auruncan hillB in front, and on the ndes into the 
graceful gardens; whilst m the rear, a passage opened 
through the cavceditimt perUtyU atrium, and colonnade 
beyond the xystvf*, into the open air. 

This Cyziceuiau saloon was bordered ou the right 



» If Scneca(£!p. 90) were strictly 
foUowed, the specularia which in- 
closed this colonnade would not be 
admissible in reference to the time of 
Oallus ; but llirt has shewn that the 
words nostra memona must not be 
taken stricUy, for the suspemw^ 
balneorum, which are also Sndudid, 
are described by VitruTius. Flin. 
ix. 54, 79, ascribes their invention to 
SergiusOrata, iii the time of L. Cras. 
sue the orator. Why Hirt calls this 
passage a doubtful one, is not very 
apparent, as Macrobius (.^af. ii. 11) 
sav*^. f f'f' csl Scrgius Oraia, qui pri- 
mus hfiiiicds pensiles habuit. The 
most that could be pronouuctd on it 
is, tliat in respect of xxvi. 3, 8, Pliny 
has conuadicted himself. To be con- 
vinced of the early use of window- 
panes, we have only to consider the 
Cysicenian Saloon, which on three 
sides had glass doors (valva)^ or 



windows reaching to the ground ; and 

it is not comprehensible how these 
can be supposed without specularia. 
But V^itruvius also describes it. See 
Appendix; art. lVi€ Roman house 
and the gardens. 

The moss in the tmplMvmm, 
which was defended ftom the sun by 
doths spread over it, is aUuded to by 
Plin. xix. 1»6. 

The ancient houses were built 
rectilineaily, as ours are, but sym- 
metry was sacrificed to comfort, and as 
it was thought desirable to catch the 
8uu's rays as much as possible in the 
winter-time, several rooms were built 
projecting from £he line of the baild> 
ing. Such, though at one comer of 
the building, was described by Plin. 
ii. 17, 8. 
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by different chtiinbcrs, which from their northerly aspect 
presented a pleasant abode, in the heat of summer ; 
and more to the east lay the regular sitting and sleeping 
rooms. The first were built outwaids semicircularly, iu 
order to catch the beams of the morning light, and re- 
tain those of the mid-day sun. The internal arrangements 
were simple, but comfortable, and in perfect accordance 
with the green prospect around; for on the marble base- 
ment were painted branches reaching inwards as it were 
from the outside, and upon them coloured birds, so skil- 
fully executed, that they appeared not to mt but to flutter 
On one side only was this artificial garden interrupted by 
a piece of furniture, containing a small library of the most 
choice books '^ The sleeping a}>artment was separated 
from it only by a small room, which could in winter be 
warmed by a kf/pomustum, and thus communicate the 
warmth to the adjoining rooms by means of pipes The 
rest of this ade was used as an abode for the slayes, 
although most of the rooms were sufficiently neat for the 
reception of any friends who might come on a visit 

On the opposite ade, which enjoyed the full warmth 
of the evening sun, were the bath rooms and the sj^haris- 
terium, adapted not merely for the game of ball, but 
for nearly every description of corporeal exercises, and 
spacious enough to hold several different parties of players 
at the same time. There Gallus, who was a friend to 
bracing exercises, used to prepare hiniscit for the bath, 
either by the game of trigon, at which he was expert, or 



Plin. £p. T. 26, 82. | ** We see that the slaves did not 

^7 Plin. Ep. ii. 17, 8. ; always inhabit smatt bad cells, from 

8ee Appendix; art. 7A«Aoman | Plin. £p. ii. 17, ». 
Hau9e, ' 

4—8 
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by swinging the halteres, and for this purpose the room 
could be warmed in winter bj means of pipes, which were 
conducted from the hypoeautitum of the bath under the 
floor and along the walls. Lastlj, at both ends of the 
front colonnade, forming the entrance, rose turret-shaped 
buiklings in the different stories of wliich were small 
chambers, or triclima, affording an extensive view of the 
smiling plains. 

The garden around the villa, in consequence of the 
peculiarity of its position, was divided into two unequal 
parts, one of which in ingenuity and quaintness of or- 
nament, was not at all inferior to the most renowned 
gardens in the old French and Italian style: no tree 
or shrub dared to grow in its own natural fashion, the 
pruning knife and shears of the topiarius being ready 
instantly to force it into the prescribed limits. Hence 
nothing was seen but the green wails of the smoothly* 
clipped hedges, diversified only by flower beds, which, 
like the xystus, were partitioned off by box-trees into se- 
yeral smaller ones, exhaustmg in theu" shape all the figure 
of geometry. Here and there stood threatening forms of 
wild beasts, bears and lions, serpents winding themselves 
round the trees, and so forth ; all cut by the skilful hand 
of the gardener out of the green box, cypress, or yew- 
trees. The reluctant foliage had been even constrained 
into the imitation of letters, and colossal characters could 



Two such ti(r7-es, cdillccs ruisecl ; 
heveral stories altove the rest of the 
building, were in ihe Luurciuian 
Villa. Therein were several diala, 
small lodgings partitioned oflT, or con- . 
sUdng of more or leas diamberst 



they are only JTientioned in villas, or 
similar possessioi^'i, and frequenfly 
the expression seems ton ean,separ I'.e 
small houses, unconnected with the 
rosin building. See Plin. Ep. v. 6, 
SO. 
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be read, indicating in one part, the name of the owner, 
in another, of the artist to whose invention the garden 
owed its present appearance. There were also artifidal 
fountains, environed by master-works of sculptui*e, between 
which glistened the round tops of lofty orange trees, with 
their golden fruit. 

Fashion required such a garden, which in fact was but 
little in accordance with the taste of Gallus. He liked 
not this constraining of nature into uncongenial forms, and 
much preferred lingering in the other and larger por- 
tion, where the course of nature was unrestrained, and 
only prevented hj the gardener's arranging hand from 
growing wild. Shady groves of planes alternated with 
open patches of green, which were bounded again by 
laurels or myrtle-bushes. Instead of the artificial fount- 
ains, a limpid brook meandered by the aid of sldlM 
direction through the park, sometimes foaming in tiny 
cascades oyer fragments of rock, and then collecting in 
basins, where tame fishes would congregate to the bank 
at an accustomed signal, and snap up the food thrown to 
them". On rounding the comer of a thicket, the cha- 
racter of the park suddenly changed ; for passing from 
a spot of apparently perfect unconstraint, you entered a 
neatly-kept pLmtauon of fruit-trees and vegetables, which 
amidst the vanities of the park forcibly reminded you of 
a modest little farm**. From hence you passed into a 



An instance of this sort is ad. 
duced by Mart. iv. 29, which, al- 
though a miserable piece of flatteiy 
to Domitiaa, can haidly be thought 
altogether fictidous. And even in 
the present day, fish are taught to 
congregate near the banic, at the 



sound of a bell, or some other signal. 

» Such an kniioHo runs was also 
to be found in the middle of the 

splendid park of Tuscum, Plin. ^p. 
V. 6, 3r». Does the ridicule of IMartial 
(iii, 48) aUude to the same thing ? 
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straight alley of plane-trees, clad irom the trunk to the 
loftiest branches with dark green ivy, which climbing from 
one ti^ee to another, huiig down in natural festoons; this 
was the hippodnm/e^ which, aflter extending more than a 
thousand paces in a straight line, made a semicircular turn, 
and then ran back parallel to the fixiai alley. Adjoining 
this was a second shady path for a similar purpose, en- 
closing one great oval, which, however, being less broad 
than the other, was only used for a promenade in the 
leetiea, Not far from hence was the most captivating 
spot in the garden, where tall shady elins entwined with 
luxuriant vines, enclosed a semidrcular lawn, the green 
carpet of which wtis penetrated by a tliuusaiid shooting 
violets. On the farther side rose a gentle ascent, planted 
with the most varied roses, that nungled their balmy odours 
with the perfume of the liUes blooming at its foot. Beyond 
this were reared the dark summits of the neighbouring 
mountains, while on tlie side of the hill a pellucid stream 
babbled down in headlong career, after escaping from the 
colossal urn of a nymph, who lay gracefully reclined on 
the verdant moss ^, dashed over a mass of rocks, and then 
with a gentle murmur vanished behind the green amphi- 
theatre. This was the favorite resort of Gallus ; there, 
under the influence, as it were, of the bacchic and erotic 
deities, statues and groups of whom embellished the mter- 
vals between the tall elms, he had written the majority of 



An humble hut, «s with lu, a hermiu 
age Of Swim cottage, would not ap- 
pear at aU inoonoeiTable m the midst 
of auch a hoat of odier vagaHea ; hut 

a safer interpretation would be to re- 

fer it to poorly-fitted up cells in the 
house itself, to which the wealthy 
owner, surfeited with splendour. 



might retreat under the pretence of a 
fit of abstinence; aa is often men- 
tioned by Seneca, Cmu, ad H^v, 13, 
Ep, 18, JSp, 100. 

After an antique painting in 
Mus. Borb. ii. tav. 36. 
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his most recent elegies ; there had he, with Virgil, I^o- 
pertiuB, and Lycoris, whiled away many happy hours ; 
there was he sure of being discovered on the coining 
mom. 

But the remainder uf this day was devoted to refrebh- 
ment and repose ; even his customary game of bail be- 
fore the refreshing plunge into the cold swimming bath 
was omitted, and early after the meal he retired to enjoy 
a comfortable repose in his own chamber. 
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POMPONIUS had hurried away from Galliis with the 
haste of a man, on whose steps success or ruin 
depended. Lost in thought, he had neither regarded the 
sahitations of the friends who met liim, nor heard the 
declamations of the ill-humoured Calpurnius, and had 
scarcely r^arked that his tardy companion had sepa- 
rated from him at the Jorum traimtorium, and taken 
the direction of the forum EomanunL, HaLting suddenly, 
he changed his rapid run into a slow and contemplative 
walk, then stopped still, contracting his forehead in pro- 
found reflection, and striking his hand on his breast \ as 
if to summon, forth the thoughts within. He drew him- 
self slowly up to his full height, resting the left; hand, 
against the hip, and with the right vehemently slapping 
his thigh: still no hght seemed to penetrate the chaos 
of his ideas. He snapped his fingers fretfully, shook his 
head, as if he had renounced the intended errand, but pre- 
sently his moyements became more tranquil; and pladng 
his hand under his chin, he appeared to hold firmly to 
one idea. A maUcious and triumphant smile played 
about his mouth, as he turned suddenly and called the 
slare who stood at a little distance, surveying him with 
astonishment. 



' As the language of gritiiHce is 
very expressive of national peculiari- 
ties, especially among mote aonthem 
natians, it Ib tiie mote inteiesting to 
eonsider the passages in the undent 
writers, which contain descriptions of 
this nature. Of these, one of the 



most important, and on which this 
narration is based, is Plaut. Mil. ii. 
2, 46, where the attitudes of Palaes- 
trio, who is brooding over a scheme, 
we pourtrayed in the most lively 
colours. 
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' Hasten home immediately/ said he, * bid Dromo re- 
pair without delay to the tabema of the tonsor Licinus*, 
and await me there. But be quick.' Away ran the 
elaye; Pomponius proceeded on his way alone, at an 
increased speed, and having stopped before a handsome 
house in the CbrtlMB^ knocked, and inquired, 'Is your 
lord at home?* *To you, yes I' rephed the ostiarms ; 
' to others, in the forum^ Pomponius hurried through 
the cMum. A eMcni^riuB announced and ushered him 
into a room, where a powerful looking man, of middle 
age, with a full round face and rather vulgar features, 
was reclinino: on a lectus and lookinjx over accounts. 
Near him stood a freed-man with the counting board\ 
and on an adjoining table were piled up two heaps of 
silver coin, between which stood a purse, probably, of 



' Xiicinus, the name of a hair- 
drener and barb«r, cdebrated in hia 
day, and made known to postority by 
Hotace^s mention of him. Art, PoeL 
301. He is said to have become 
wealthy by means d his art, and to 
have received honours by the favour 
of Augustus. He caused a costly 
monument to be erected to himself, 
which drew forth the following epi- 
gram : 

Marmoreo tumulo Licinus jacel; at Cato 
nuUo; 

rompetut parvo. Quh putet ene daoif 

3 Carince was the name of one of 

the principal streets or rather regions 
of 'RQxr\e^{lantcD CxrincF, Xirg. JEn. 
viii. 3H1), between the Palatinus, 
Coelius, and Esquilinus. It contained 
the palaces of most of the nobles, as 
Pompeius, Q. CicexO) and otheis, and 
also the most respectable totulriruey 
to which nnmber that certainly did 



not belong, in which Philippus saw 
Vultejus : CuUelto proprios purgan^ 
tern knUer ungues* Hor* £p. i. 7> 
61. 

* On a relief in the Mus. Cap. 
iv. 20, which Gori supposes to be 
the adoption of Hadrian by Trajan, 
a man lies o a ;i Icctns, holding in the 
right hand a purse, and in the left a 
roll. By his side sits a matron, ( Plo- 
tilla), sad at his feet, behind the 
coudh, stands a man, holding in die 
left band a counting-board, or tablet, 
on which money is reckoned, and to 
which he points with the fore-finger 
of the right hand. Gori takes him to 
Ite a I'lhnpois: but apart from the 
question of the truth of this surmise, 
it is certain that a scene iniglit very 
well be represented in which a master 
is casting up accounts with his dU~ 
pensatOTf or proeuraior, 

4 — 5 
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higher vahie : Tarious accoraits, pii^fillares with the Hybts, 
and an inkstaud and wiitmg reed \ were Ijing around. 

* Haily Largus V cried Pompomtis, aa he entered. * To 
you, also V replied the man, * but what brings you hither 
for the second time to-day?' Pomponins cast a sus- 
picious glance at the freed-man, who, at a nod from 
Largus, made his exit. * Good news V was at length 
his answer. * Gallns leaves Rome this very monung, in 
order that he may forget in the coimtry his vexation 
of yesterday.' 

' Goes he to the viUa ?' enquired the astonished 
Largus as he raised himself, 'Aye to the villa, which 
is I hope soon to be yours,* replied the other. *He 
will take care that you find the house and garden in 
the best condition.' 

* And do you call this j^ood news ?* asked Laririis. 
* Was it not our plan to elicit, by the help of the mighty 
Falemian, something of treasonable import, from this 
passionate braggart ? Will you send into Campania 
the witnesses whom I pay with heavy coin, and the 
liberty heroes who must th'aw him into their giddy pro- 
jects? Or do you imagine that Augustus will assign 
more importance to discontented expressions, uttered at 
a retired villa, amidst a parcel of peacetui peasants, than 
to the voice of rcbeUion at Rome?' 

* All very true,' retorted Pomponius. * But have we 
not ahready proceeded far enough? The copies of the 



^ This description is taken ftom 
a painting of Hcrculancum, in which 
a large purse lies fastened up between 

two heaps of money : before it stands 
an inkstand with a writing-reed lying 



upon it, and further on, a ron half 
open, vith a label hanging down» 

pugUlares with a styltts, nnd a tablet 
with a handle, on which are seen 
figures and writing. 
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pompous inscriptions on the Temples and Pyramids of 
Egypt, the complamts of Petroniiis about the oppres- 
sion of the country, and the highly treasonable talk of 
yesterday — do you want more threads still, from wliich 
to weave a most inextricable net? Or will you wait 
till his presence in person prove the nulfitj of our ac- 
cusations? till Augustus' old friendship for him revive, 
and his false accusers meet with something more than 
ridicule ? No, lar better is it that he go, and without 
expecting it, receive the blow which is already prepared 
for him. Then bis villa to you: his house in Bome 
to me, and,* — licro he stopped. 

Largus had placed his hand on his brow musingly. 
* You may be right,' said he : * but do you feel confi- 
dence in the witnesses of yesterday?' 

' As much as in myself,' replied tiie other. * Stall I 
will have him watched at the villa. There are malcon- 
tents too in that neighbourhood, who will quickly muster 
around him. But doubtless,' continued he, looking the 
while at the table near him, ' doubtless, we shall want 
money, with which to bribe his slaves and a witness.' 

' What again ?' exclaimed Largus, unwillingly. ' Did 
not I only the other day pay you forty thousand 
sesterces f* 

'OertunlyT said Fomponius. 'But you do not re- 
ject what an expense it is to me to be always keeping 
the society of Gallus ; what I have to pay to fishmongers, 
bakers, butchers, gardeners, and poulterers; what sums 

I have to disiburse for baths, ointments and garlands"— 



* These were the kind of people j necessaries. Flaut. Trin, ii, 4, 5; 
from whom were procured the daily I Terent. Eun. ii. 2, 26. 
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forty thousand sesterces arc but a mere pinch of poppy- 
seeds for an ant-liilF. And yet the greater part of it 
has been received by the spies and Gripus, the indis- 
pensable slave of Gallus, to whom indeed I promised 
again to-day to pay four hundred denarii. We must 
give up the entire entcrprize if you grudge the bait 
wherewith to catch the fish^.* 

* You come too often ;' said Largus, * your bait is an 
expensive one, and after all it is uncertain whether the 
fish will bite, or no. But be it so. What sum do you 
require ?' 

* Only twenty thousand. Not more than you have 
often lost at dice in a single night.' 

* Well then, you shall have them ; or will you have 
gold ?' With these words he reached out his hand to the 
purse, told forth some hundred pieces of gold, and gave 
the purse with its remaining contents to Pomponius'. 
* Only mind,' added he, * that these are the last.' 

Pomponius did not hesitate for an instant, though un- 
attended by a slave ; the twenty thousand pieces being too 
pleasant a burden for him to scruple about carrying them 
himself. He cast the bag into the folds of his toga, agreed 
on a rendezvous for the evening, and hurried olF to the 
taberna, where he had commanded his slave to meet 



7 These are the words of the Tri- 
numinus : conjit cito, quasi si tu ob- 
jicias formicis papaverem. 

" A very favourite comparison of 
those who made a small sacrifice in 
order to get a larger gain, was that 
borrowed from angling, and it was 
especially applied to heredipelce, le- 
gacy-hunters, who sent presents to 
those on whose property they had a 



design. See Martial, vi. G3, d, v. 
18, 7. 

^ If ioTiy aurei were coined out of 
the libra of gold, the aureus would 
have weighed 7^ scruples, and been 
worth \44 IIS., reckoning the scru- 
ple at 20 IIS., in which case 139 
aurei would have made up the sum 
of 20,000/75'. 
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him. He iliere found a comical little person already waiting 
for him ; whose huge and unshapely head sitting closely 
upon hift ahonlders, as if he had no neck, ragged red hair 
and purple Hps contrasting sti^gely with the blackish 
tint of his hce, from which a couple of most cunning 
eyes gleamed forth, fat pot-belly and equally substantial 
pair of short legs, which had a secure basis in his 
large broad feet» formed a complete caricature But» 
in spite of his corpulence, his whole figure was full of 
life and activity; with keen eye he obflenred every 
thing that passed around him, and none of the conver- 
sation, or news that the company leisurely discussed, 
escaped his attentive ear. Having percrived the entrance 
of his master, he approached him with a careless saluta- 
tion. — 'It is well that yon have already arrived/ said 
Pomponius, looking round the taherna for some seat, 
where he might speak to his slave without being over- 
heard: but the tcnstrina was too full of company to 
allow of it'\ Whilst on the one side the tonsor and 



So H**rpax describes Ft»€ udolus. [ 
Plaut. Pseud, iv. G, 120. A simi- 
lar description of the psettdo-saurea 
LeotMu, U to be found in die ^jtn. 
aria, ii. 'i, 20L 

" In the tofuirmm, the heir wee 

cut, the beard shorn, and the neQe 
cleaned. The sheeting of the beerd 
took place either per pectinem, over 
the comb, when it was only shortened, 
tondebatur, or it wevS hhaved clean 
from the skin, radeh<tltii\ with the 
razor, novacula, which the tonsor 
kept in a theca. Petr. 94. The pas- 
eege in Pleut. Capt. ii. 2, 16, !■ 
emiielng on eccount of the play upon 
the word iondere, Meny poione 



jyluckcd out the stray hairs from the 
face with fine pincers, vokclla}^ or 
destroyed them by means of salves, 
psik^fum^ end dropax^ ee weU ee 
those on other perte of the body* 
Mert. iii. 74. The ingredients of 
such saWee ere given by Plin. xxxil. 
10, 47. The voUelUs for plucking 
out the beard are mentioned by Mar- 
tial, (ix. 20), who jokes at a man 
who shaved his beard in three ways, 
viii. 47. Almost all the implements 
of the tonsor are enumerated by Plaut. 
Curcul. iv. 4, 21. Persons of wealth 
end distinction had their own barber 
among the slave-finnily, who, if eltil* 
fuly was much prised. Hence we 
read in Martial an epUapidiim on 
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his assistants practised their art; encircling one with a 
linen cloth, passing the razor over the cliiii of another, 
or pulhng out with a fine pair of tweezers^ from a 
third, a few hairs which disfigured the smoothness of 
his arm; on the other were formed seyeral knots of 
idlers, who were conversing upon the news of the 
day. 

* There is no place here firee from listeners/ said 
Pomponius, 'hut> in every port are people, who without 
being asked, or paid for it, busy themselves about other 
persons' busmess". Come into the street; we shall be 
quieter in the adjuinmg basilica,' The slave followed 
him. 'Dromo/ began his master, as they gained the 
street, *I have an important commission for you, and rely 
upon your caution and activity in the execution of it. 
Oallus travels this morning to his Campanian villa. Ly- 
coris is to folio w him to Baiae. I suspect, in consequence 
of the suddenness of his departure, that he will summon 
her thither in writing. Do you take care that the letter 
comes into my hands. Employ every means, — ^trickery, 
treachery, corruption, every thing save violence.' 

* Very good,' replied the slave ; ' but corruption re- 
quires money ; and the tctbeUarii of Gallus are the most 



such a slave, Pantagathus by nune, 

who is called domini cnra dolorque 
sui^ vi. 02. Still tlic majority re- 
paired to the tonstrino', aiid hence 
they became places ot resoTt, visited 
by idlers for the sake of gossiping, 
and where they used to stop long 
after Uie tonsor bad iiilfiUed his duty 
upon them. 

Plant True. i. 2, 36. Sua 
v&t^menlo ei dbo olienM rebus cu- 



rare. The meaning of which is, 
whoever is not in the service of an- 
other, is not called upon to busy 
hiiiivself with that person's affairs. 
So Rudens, i. 2, 91, the master says 
to his slave, who is pursuing with 
his eyes the two women swimming 
towards them: 

Si tu de iUarum ccenatunis vesperi es^ 
niis cttxandum censeo, Scepamio. 
Si apud mt Munis mi opettm dari 
volo. 
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honest donkeys'^ in existence. Gripus could certainly be 
of assistance to us/ he continued thoughtfully ; 'but he is 
an insatiable fellow, who never does any thing widiout 
being weU paid for it/ 

' There shall be no lack of money/ interrupted Pom- 
ponius, as he produced the purse. ' Here is gold ! pure 
gold I which will buy him drink in the popince for months. 
Come into the homlica, that I may giye it you.' 

* Now then/ said Dromo, * we shall be able to manage 
it. But suppose the communication of Gallus were to be 
an oral and not a written one ? But I'll provide for that 
also ; rely upon me, that before the bell summons to the 
bath, you shall have the letter, or measures shall at least 
have been taken to prevent any message reaching Lycoris 
except through you.' 



The sixlli hour was past, and there was less bustle 
in the pcpince. Only here and there remamed a guest, 
who could not break firom the sweet mead, and the maid 

who waited on him ; or was still resting, heavy and over- 



" The Romaiis had a vast num. 
her of words of abuse, many of which 
wen very coarse. See Plant. Paeud. 

1, 3, 126, where however tmly a smaU 
selection is to be found; but they sel- 
dom used the name of any animal as 
a term of contempt. The hof! was 
never a word of abuse, and even asi- 
nuSf which does occasionally occur, 
they use in quite a different sense 
from ours. So in Pluut. Pseud, i. 

2, 4, it refers to the laziness and in- 
sensibility to blows. On the other 
hand, in Ter. Evnueh. iii. 5, 50, it 
merely means a man who is fit for 



nodiiog, has no skm, as in the pro- 
verb, Asimu ad ^idiom, or ad Ijfram, 
Addph. V. 8, 12. <^ad Hi autem 
hme, athte awetdtas f sounds more 
plausihle ; bat we cannot infer firom 
this, that it was generaUy used as a 
word of abuse. Besides raniSy which 
is very usual, vervea^^ sheep, simple- 
ton, sometimes occurs, (Juven. x. 50 ; 
Plaut. j\h'rc. lii. 3, 0; Plant, Mns- 
tell. i. 1, 39), verreSy iv. 2, 

vuliuriuSf and cuculua axe not un« 
frequratly used, but all with a spe« 
cial reference. 
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come by his sedulous atteutioiis to the fluids. In a small 

tabema of the Subura sat two slaves, draining a goblet, 
which apparently was not their firsts The one was a 
youth of pleasing exterior, numbering little more than 
twenty years, whose open and honest-looking countenance 
was in a rubicund glow, while his reddening neck and the 
swoiiijig veins of liis full round arms shewed plainly that 
the earthen yessel before him contained something besides 
vinegar'*. The other, whose age might be between thirty 
and forty, inspired the beholder with less confidence ; his 
bold and reckless mien, hps turned up scornfully, and 
rough merriment, betukened one of those slaves who, con- 
fiding in the kind difiq[>o^tion of their master, and the 
thickness of their own backs, were accustomed to bid 
defiance to all the elm-staves and thongs in the world. 

* But now drink, Cerinthus !' exclaimed the latter to 
his younger companion, as lie quaffed the remainder of liis 
goblet. Why, you take it as if I ordered nothing but 
Vatican, and yet the landlord has given as the best Sabiae 
in his cellar ; and I assure you that the Falemian that I 
slily sipped behind the column at the late banquet, was 
scarcely so good.' 

'In truth, Gripus,' answered the young slave, Hhe 
wme is excellent, but I fear I shall be di^inking too nmcii. 
My temples bum, and if I taste more, I may be tipsy 
when I go to Lyooris. Tou know how Callus insists on 
order and punctuaUty.* 

* OalluB, indeed!' said the other, 'why he drinks more 
than we do. Besides he has to-diij gone into the country, 
and the old grumbler (Thresimus with him; therefore we now 

u Vinegar-water, poeea, a com- I (Spart. ffadr, 10), as weU as of 
mon dxink of soldiers in the field, | slaves. Plant M%L iii. 9^ 23. 
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are free, and moreover it's my birth-day, and as nobody 
has invited me^ why, I'll be merry at my own expense/ 

As he thus spake, a third person entered the popina. 
'Ah! well met/ cried the fat little figure; *I salute ye 
both/ 

* Oh ! welcome Dromo/ exclaimed Gripus, as if sur- 
prised at his appearance. ' You have come at the 
happiest possible moment. Our lord is set out on a 
journey, and I am now celebrating my birth-day.' 

' How, your birth-day ? Excellent I We must make 
a rich offering to the genius. But by Mercury and La- 
vema, your glasses are empty. Holloa t damsel, wine 
here I Why, by Hercules, I believe ye have ordered but 
a glass each. A lagena here !' cried he, thi^owing a piece 
of gold on the table, 'and larger goblets, that we may 
drink to the name of our friend.' 

The lagma came. 'The name has six letters,^ ex* 
clahned Dromo ; * let six cyatM be filled.' * But not 
unmixed, surely?" put in Cerinthus« 'What cares the 
genius about water?' replied the other. 'To Gripus^ 
health ! How, Cerinthus, you won't sliirk, surely ? 
Bravo! drained to the bottom, so that the genius may 
look down brightly upun us. So Gallus has departed 
from Eome? To the Falemian region for certain? 
Well, he knows how to live! An excellent master! We'll 
drink to his well-being also. Actually just the same num- 
ber of letters. Now, Cerinthus, health to your lord!' 
' Long life and happiness to him,'' cried the other, aheady 
intoxicated, as he emptied the goblet. 

'One thing is still wanting. Come hither, Cbione, 
and drmk with us. By Hercules, though, a spruce lass.' 

' IWe,' stammered out Cerinthus, with some cUfficulty, 
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as he drew the nnresistiiig damsel towards him; 'jrou seem 

to ine even prettier tluia before ' Oh I that is because 
you are now in merrier mood,' replied the female, smiling. 
*Yes,* cried he, *the proverb is true which says that 
"without Ceres and Bacciius, Venus is but a frosty afiair."* 
'What say you?* interrupted Gripns, who thought this 
was the right moment for the proseeiiiiun of his scheme ; 
*she was always pretty; Lyeoris herself has not hk&r 
eyes.' 

The name struck the ear of Cerinthus» in spite of his 
drunkenness, like a dap of thunder. He tried to spring 
up, but his feet refused their oflce, and he leaned reehng 
against the damsel. 

* What's the matter, man ? Wliither would you go ?' 
exclaimed the other two. 'To Lyeoris/ stammered he. 
'You don't suppose I'm drunk, do ye?' *0h no,* said 
Gripus, 'but you seem weak and fatigued.' 'How? I 
farfatigued ?' He tried to depart, but after a few paces 
sank down. *Take a sleep for a httle wlule/ ^id 
Gripus^ ' and let me have charge of your letter, and Til 
immediately carry it to its destination.' The drunken man 
nodded assent, and [n oduccd the tablets. Dromo obtained 
from the landlord a place for the unconsdous slave to sleep 
in, paid the score, and hurried off with Gripus. 



The bustle of the day had ceased, the last twihght of 
evening was already beginning to yield to the dftrkneff*^ 



'* In Terent. £un. iv. A, 4, this is 
•aid by Chremes, who is somewhat 
tip»7, to Pythias, and she answers 
•Imilarljr : 

CH. - Vahl quanto nunc fbnooiicr 
VidMrtmihlquamdudum. PY. Vegtt 



tu quidem pol roulto hikuior. 
CH. Verbum hercte hoe veram erit: Sine 
CmxB ct Wmo MfH Vcnm. 

See Plant. Mott, i. 4, 18. 
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of night, and all who, but a few hours before, were en- 

liveniiis: the streets, had now retired home to rest. In 
the Subura alone, though the busmees of the day had 
subsided, it was only to be succeeded by activity of 
another kind. Here and there persons with muffled 
&ce8 ^\ glided cautiously along ; and shrouded forms steal- 
ing to and fro about the streets, slipped into the well- 
known cellcB, or sought new acquaintances in houses, the 
dooi^ of which, adorned with foliage, and lit up with 
numerous lamps, announced them to be newly-opened 
temples of Venus '^ Now and then a door would gape, 
and, the curtain being drawn aside, allowed a glimpse 



On such occasions to prevent 
being recognised, the garments were 
drawn over die head, or conoeUed it 
in a eueultus* So we read of Anto- 
nius, who wished to surprise his love. 
Cic. PMl U. 81$ Juven. ¥i. m 
viii. 145. See Appendix; art. The 
MakAUire. 

There does not seem to have 
been any street-lightint,' at Rome, 
till very late, as no mention is made 
of it before the fourth century. As 
far as Rome is concerned, I find no 
proof of it at aU. For when Beck- 
mann(Btftlr. i.) quotes from Amm, 
Marc. ziT. I, he overlooks entireljr 
the fact that it is not Borne hut An- 
tiochia that is alluded to. The light- 
ing of the streets in this city in the 
fourth century, had already been 
placed beyond a doubt by the pas- 
sages in Libanius. In another pas- 
sage of the Cod. Justin, viii. 12, 19, 
the ligluiiig of the b:itlis merely is 
meant, concerning see the 

Appendix; art. IIlc Balks. Lastly, 
the burning of the Christians, Tacit. 
AnnaL xv. 44, cannot possibly affbrd 



any proof of a regular lighting. 

General illuminations of whole 
towns were not unusual among the 
ancients. Apart from tlie usage of 
the Egyptians and Jews, (BUhr ad 
Herod, ii. 02), perhaps the earUest 
known instance of it in Rome is that 
wijere this honour was paid to Cicero 
after the qucllinj^ of the Cataline 
conspiracy. Plut. Cic. 22. Caligula 
caused the bridge of Puteoli on which 
he dined to be briUianlly illuminated. 
Dio Cass. lix. I7. As Tiridates en- 
tered Rome with Nero, the whole 
city was iUumioated. Dio Cass. 
Uiii. 4. And also when Nero re> 
turned from Greece. Dio Cass. Ixiii. 
24); and when SepUmius Sevems 
made his entrance, Ixxiv. 1 ; and in 
honour of Elagabalus, Ixxiv. 16. 
Martial mentions such iUuminatioas, 
X. 6, 4. 

The cvistom here mentioned of 
decking with (garlands and illumin- 
ating new iupaiiarif!, as if it was the 
house of a bridal, is proved from 
Tertull. Apologet, 35; ad lOW. ii. 
The same was the case on birth and 
wedding days. 
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into brilliantly-lighted chambers, where youths, surrounded 

by unblushing females in immodest costumes, were pass- 
ing their time in riotous enjoyment'*. Here and there, 
too, sat some rejected lover, on the solitary threshold of 
a hard hearted libertina, hoping by entreaties and per- 
severance to soften the coy beauty**. 

Towards the end of the street, wiiere the ascent of the 
Ccelian hill commenced, there stood, somewhat retired, a 
small but cliccrful-looking house, which had evidently 
nothing in common with the pubhc resorts of the vicinity ; 
for there was no tahema to be seen, nor was the threshold 
crossed by the step of any visitor ; it might almost have 
been supposed uninhabited, but for the gleam of lamps 
that pierced thruiigh some of the windows. Xow, how- 
ever, two men might be seen approaching the veatibulumy 
both dressed as slaves, with the pcenula drawn over their 
heads. The shorter of the two stopped at . some dis- 
tance off, while the other, whose carriage seemed to 
accord but ill with his di'css, went to the door and 
knocked. 

* Who are you 7* enquired the ostiarim '\ * A taJbel- 
Uxrivs from Gallus.^ The porter opened the door and 
demanded the letter. ^My commission is an oral one,' 
said the other; Mead me to Lycoris.* The porter sur- 
veyed the muffled stranger doubtingly. * Why does not 
Cerinthus come V he inquired. * He is sick/ was the 
reply. ^ But what does it concern you to whom my lord 



SuchisreaUyrektedbyPetron. 

c. 7* 

» See Horat, Hi. 10, i.25; Tib. 
i. 1, fi6| Prop. i. 16; Ovid. Afwr. 
. S, u. 19, 21. 



So the ostiarius to Antonius, 
who had also knocked, and stated 
himself to be Atabellariut. Cic. FhU, 
ii. 31. 
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entrusts his messages? It is late; bring me to joxxr 
mistress.' 

Lycoris was occupied in packing yarious sorts of female 

ornaments, in a neat box of cedar-wood, placing them for 
secuxity between layers of soft wool. Her light tunicaf 
without sleeyes, had become displaced by her movements, 
and slidden down over the left arm*, disclosing something 
more than the dazzling shoulder, upon which the black 
hair descended in long ringlets. She was, it is true, no 
longer in possession of the youthful j^eshness and child- 
like naivete that had fixed the lore of Gallus when first he 
saw her, but the exquisite roundness of her form was 
not less attractiTe than oyer, so that at the age of twenty- 
five**, she was still a blooming, beauteous woman. Iler 
soyeral fenuile attendants were also busy packing up ap- 
parel and other things in fiat baskets and boxes, and eyery 
thing gave symptoms of preparation for a journey. 

* Lay the pctUa once more under this press,^ said she 
to the maidens, * and tlie tunica also. Have you put in 
the stomachers, too, Cypassis ?* The damsel answered in 
the affirmatiye. * Then go and see with Lydns and Anthrax 
about the plate necessary to be taken with us'\' The 
hand-maidens departed. Lycoris was putting together 



2* The wide opening for the oeck» 
and the broad holes for the arms, 
caused the light tuniva^ on every oc- 
casion of the person's stooijin-;, to 
slip down over the arm. Anists ap- 
peiir to have been particularly fond of 
ihia drapery. 

" An acciiiftte calcnUtlon of the 
age of Lycoris in the year 728, A.V.C. 
is neither possible, nor of any tni- 
poTtsnce here. If we suppose the 



Eelogites of Virgil to have been writ- 
ten 718 A. u. c, and that Lycoris was 

at that time a girl of fifteen , she 
would have been, at the period of the 
downfal of Gallu9, of the age as- 
signed here to her, twenty-live. 

It is to be supposed that persons 
used to take their own plate with 
them, even on short jounteys, because 
the inns* which could not be avoided, 
were but mean. Mart* vi. 94 
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some necessaries for tlie toilet, when the porter announced 
the messenger from Gallus. * At last ! ' said Lvcoris. 
* Admit liim.' 

The ostiarius bade the person come in, and then 
retired to his post ; but the mysterious behaviour of the 
pretended tabeUarius had made him uneasy, and he there- 
fore directed a female slave, who met him, to watch by the 
door of her mistress. The slave placed her ear against 
the door, but the curtain within deadened the sounds, and 
she could hear nothing distinctly. At last theu* conversa- 
tion became more animated, and their voices louder ; the 
door opened, and the man hurried hastily away, disguised 
as he had entered. The attendant found Lycoris in the 
most extreme state of excitement. * We must away from 
hento this very niglit,' cried she. ' Send Lydus to me.' 
The slave received orders to liire two rhedce immediately. 
The preliminaries of the journey were then hastened, and 
before the end of the third night-watch, Lycoris, with a 
portion of her slaves, was already beyond the Capenan 
gate. 



SCENE THE SEVENTH. 



A DAY IN BAIiE. 

IF any place of antiquity could lay claim to be cou- 
sidered as the very abode of pleasure and free liTing, 
it assuredly was lUiae ', by far the most renowned 
bathing-place of Italy, and selected equally by Aphro- 
dite and Comus, as by Hygicia, for a favourite resi- 
dence. Nature had decked the coast of Campania, on 
which Bsim was situated, with all the charms of a 
southern climate; art and the taste of the Koman patri- 
dans had still further heightened the beauty of the 
landscape by tlie erection of magniticcnt villas. The 
lofty towers' of these gorgeous palaces which lined the 



> Baic aiserted a decided pre^ 
eminence over the baths of Italy, — 
(whence 3Iartial, vi. 42, 7, amongst 
many other baths, mentions Jiaias 
principrSy and its name is unetl by 
poets a;> an appcUation for baths ge- 
nerally, Tibuil. iii. Of 6 ; Matt. x. 
13, 3), and web considered by the 
ancients in general a most attractive 
place, and life there to be the most 
pleasant: . 

Nttlbtt in otbe rinns Baiii pneluoet amiRii^ 
says Horace, Epitf, i. 1, 83, and aU 

writers making mention of it concur 
in this eulogy. Mart. xi. 80. Zell 
has described the position and beau- 
ties of this place. Andr. Baccius 
briefly extols its advantages. * The 
city lay,' says he, ' on the let! shore 
of the sea, surruiuRk ti by a circle of 
hills covered with green : to the north, 
at a distance of five Roman miles, 
(mUiia peu9uum)f lay Cum«, three 
miles nearer the Laeus Avemus; 



southwards, distant three miles, was 

3Iisenum, and Putcoli, the same dis- 
tance across the Bay. The extra- 
ordinary mildness of the climate 
made it an agreeable ])lacc of sojourn, 
even in winter, and there was no sea- 
son of the year when the trees did 
not present fruitSi and the gardens 
flowers** Comp. 8trabo, v. 4, 187 ; 
Dio Casaius^ xlviii. 61. 

' By towers are to be understood 
parts of the house, built several stories 

above the rest of the building, to 
allow of a distant prospects Pliny 
had two such in his Laureniinum, 
He says of one (ii. 17, 12) : Ilinc tur- 
ris erigitur, auh r/ua dicctcr diicp, toll' 
dem in ipsa t prtelerea ctenaiio, qua 
lalissimum mare, longissimum Hi us, 
imoenissimas villas prospicit. So the 
turres (TibuU. i. 7, 19) appear to be 
rightly explained by Heyne. It may 
be weU imagined that the TiUs around 
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coast, oommanded a view right across the hay to the 

open sea, whilst the vilks of more humble pretensions, 
erected by the more smous men of former times'* looked 
down like strong castles from the neighbouring heights. 
Just opposite, and in the direction of the not far distant 
Nauplia, lay the fair PateoIL On the right, after doubling 
the promontory, was Misenum with its renowned haven, 
the station of the Roman fleet» and close by lay Conue, 
hallowed by aucicnL sagas, and near the latter was the 
lake Ayemus, which, with the smiling plain adjoining it, 
seemed to represent on earth the contrast between the 
terrors of Hades, and the happiness of Elysium. 

But &8hion and the joyous mode of life, even more 
than the cliarms of the scenery, rendered Ikiio a most 
delightful place of sojourn. Besides inyalids who hoped 
to obtain relief from the healing springs and warm sul- 
phur-baths \ tliere streamed thither a much larger number 



Banc, the neighbourhood of which 
displayed everywhere the most ma;^'- 
nificent views, were aUo i)rovided 
with such turres. The environs of 
Bais were not considered healthy, as 
we see from Cicen>*ii letter to Dola- 
bella, (ix. 13), and therefore the vUIm 
were built as far out into the sea as 
possible, and probably higher than 
was usual. 

3 Seneca, who took such offence 
at the mode of life at Baia, that lie 
letL on the second day after arriving 
there, praises the choice of those men, 
Epht. til. lUi quoquey ad quos j)ri~ 
mos foriuna Romani populi pubUcas 
opes tranttuHt, C. MariuSj et Cn, 
PompeiuSy et Casar, extruxerurU 
quidem tnUat in r^fian0 Bmana^ 
sed illat impasuerunt summi» jugit 



rnonthnn. They looked n:ore like 
cantra than villtp. l»ut beside these 
there were spleiulitl palates built 
round the whole bay, which, with 
the towns lying upon it, presented 
the appearance of one vast city. 
Strabo, v. 4, p.2(M> Sieb. Comp. Dio 
Cass, above. 

* The springs at Bai« were of 
very different ingredients, and the 
sanatory powers mf\nifold. Plin. 
xxxi. 2, 2. Chief of all were the hot 
sulphureous vapours which sprang up 
in many places, and particularly on 
the heights, and were u^scd as baths 
to promote perspiration. Such suda- 
(aria were not only situated in the 
town of Baia itself, bnt close to the 
spot where the vapours rose from the 
ground. Vitruv. ii. 8. These hot 
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of persons in health, having no other end in view than 
the pursuit of pleasure, and who, leaving behind them the 
cares and formalities g£ life, resigned tiiemselves wholly 
to enjoyment, in whatever sliape it was offered. One 
continual sijOumcUia was there celebrated, in which even 
the more reserved suffered themselves to be carried away 
by the intoxication of pleasure, whilst folUes» which in Rome 
would have drawn down reproof, were scarcely regarded 
as imputations on character, or such only as the next bath 
would entirely efface* The intercourse between the sexes in 
society was of a miitk more free description, and none but a 
stoic would look askance when wanton hetairos, surrounded 
by thoughtless youths, skimmed by, in gaudily-painted 
gondolas, while song and music resounded from the skiffs 
of many a troop of revellers, who were rocking lazily on 
the level surface of the bay. 

Of course pleasure did not always confine itself within 
the bounds of innocence, and connubial fidelity doubtless 
underwent severe trials \ to which it not unfirequently 
yielded. If we consider, besides, that the sight of a 



streams of vapour wcare conducted by 

means of pipes into the buildings. 
J>to Cass, xlviii. 51. Of this kind 
was the bath a4 myrteta, celebrated 
by Hor. Ejnsi. i. 13, 5, which also 
lay outnide the town, and probably 
on an eminence. Celsus, ii. 17. If 
the bath was visited by numerous 
invalid.^ on account of the efficacy of 
it! waters, yet, doubtlesi, far greater 
numbers came ftom RolD^ merely 
for die sake of pleasure to Naples, 
and the neigliboiirliood, which seemed 
pl|u:es created eatirely for a life of 
ease and pleasure. Strab. 4, 190. 

5 



Dio Oassius, supra. Hence Cicero 
also, (pro C«/. 80), especially dwells 
on the free manner in which Clodia 

demeaned herself, not only in urhe, 
in horfis^ but in Baiarum ilia cele- 
britate. Whenever it is desired tt> 
fix the number of visitors at a bath, 
Baife is taken as a scale to go by. 
btrab. v. 2, 143. 

* Hie wainhig uttered by Pro- 
pertius, i. 11, 27* to Cjnthia, is well 
known. Mardol jokes on a case at 

BauB, of a Pendope becoming trans- 
fiwmed into a Helen, i. 63. 
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drunken man, fresh from the daily or niglitly debauch, 
was by no means uncommon and that gambling was 
carried to a great height, it will not* appear strange that 
a severe moralist should have pronomiced the captivating 
spot to be 'a seat of Toluptuousness, and a harbour of 
vice ^* Still it must not be overlooked, that this repu- 
tation was in a great measure attributable to the pubUcity 
with which pleasure was pursued, as well as to a reckless 
display of folly, and that the wantonness there concen- 
trated in one spot> and wholly unyeiled to the pubUc eye, 
was perhaps less deserving of reprobation, than the licen- 
tiousness which, in the metropolis, was hidden in darkness 
and earned on in secrecy. The judgment thus pronounced 
on life in Baise resembles generally that passed by Poggi, 
at the end of the fifteenth century, on Baden in Switzerland. 
It might almost be fancied from his description, that the 
antique mode of Uving had obtained an asylum beyond the 
Alps, and that the manners of Bai» had existed at Baden, 
ill all theii* grace and retinemcnt, for centuries after they 
had died away in their natiye abodes, and after the 
whirl of delights, that had animated this once favouiite 
spot, had been succeeded by a mournful desolation. For 



• IJ(ua.s sifji celebrandits In.riiria 
desumsUf says Seneca, Ep. 61 ; and 
his picture of the life there is true in 
the main, although draim in some- 
what glowing colours. We see how- 
ever that such pictures as these 
did not suit only the habits of the 
more debauched time of the empe- 
rors, for Ccelius has similar imputa- 
tions cast upon him by his accusers. 
Cicpro Coei, 15. Seneca particularly 



adverts to the fact that people niaile 
an open display of their debauchery, 
and Cicero corroborates his statement, 
at least as regards Clodia, ibid* SO. 
What this woman did at Bai*, would 
not have happened so puVlidy at 
Rome. 

' Seneca, in the often mentioned 
letter : diversorium vitiorum. 
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the same reasons that Poggi could find nothing repulsive 
m the unrestraiiied merriment of Baden, in the inter- 
eonrse of the sexes, and even in the baths common to 
them both, so also many an imputation that has been 
cast on Baa®, will admit of being softened, provided the 
customs of those times be not judged by those of the 
present day, nor a general depravity be inferred from 
individual iiregul til I tics. 

Lycoris had been ahready some days in Bai» without 
informing Gallas of her arrival, for though very desirous 
of seeing him again, she was at the same time in the 
most painfnl state of indecision, as to whether she should 
reveal to him, or keep concealed, the occurrence of that 
evening. 

Pomponius had sadly deceived himself. Having been 
forbidden the house, he determined to obtain entrance by 
personating a messenger from Gallns, in order to prevent 
her intended journey to Baiae, and witii this view had 
caused her residence to be watched daring the remainder 
of the day after his conversation with Dromo. As nobody 
entered it, who could give intelligence of the departure 
of Oallns, and only a few of the slaves of Lycoris had 
gone into the neighbouring tabemce to purchase things 
that happened to be wanted, or to fetch clothes from the 
fullo, he fancied himself perfectly secure ; but he never 
dreamt that old Chresimns immediately after receiving 
his orders, had dispatched his vicaritis to Lycoris to carry 
her the sum of money destined for her use, and inform 
her of the whole plan of the journey. 

When therefore ho entered her presence, under the 
pretence that Gallns had sent him to tell her, by word 
of mouth, that lie wished her to remain at Rome during 

5 — ^2 
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his absence, or go to tlie Tuscan" baths, and, wrongly 
interpreting her astoukhment^ proceeded to excite her 
jealousy by hinting that the beautiful (Siione had ac- 
companied him to Campania, and wlien, taking advantage 
of her increasing displeasure, he had approached con- 
fidingly, and conjured her to renew their former liaison 
— the enormity of his schemes was at once revealed to 
her. Full of wrath, she spumed him from her, and stated 
how well she was acquainted with the wishes of Glallus, 
who had summoned her to meet him at Baise on ihe 
following day. I'oinponius was surprised, but became 
senable at once that the whole apartment shewed signs 
of an approaching journey. * To Baiie,' said he, scorn- 
fully, 'and then for a cooling to the snow .fields of 
Mcesia! Out of the thermee into the fr^idarium^ !' 

* Villain r cried the enraged Lycoris, well guessing 
the meaning of his words, 'worthless betrayer, whom I 
have long seen through! Away! \cii\c my presence, 
and be assured that, before three days are past, Gallus 
shall be undecriyed about you!' 



" Italy was, and is still rich in 
both warm and cold medicinal springs; 
especially Campania and i'^truna. Of 
the latter, Strabo speaks, v. 2, 143. 
Mart. 43, mcfntim a number of 
spas, which must all have a certain 
celebrity, since he compares them 
with the iAfffiup BtruseL 

Nee flmtet Aponi radci ptielltt, 

Non mollis Sinuesv-»,i, ferviditiiie 
Fl'ictHs PasM.ris. aut suprrbus Anxur, 
Non I'lia'bi vacla, prii.cijicMiue 

Of these, four belong to Campania 
and its environs, and only one, Phcehi 
vadUf Ccprefanic <i<iH<e, to Etruria. 
But several, as the cold aqua Clu- 
situs, could -not be compared with 



Therm rT. Naples also had warm 
baths, which, liowever, from their 
proximity to Baia:, were not much 
frequented. Strab. v. 4, llij. 

* The punishment of bamshment 
was rendered more severe under the 
emperors, end even as early as the 
time of Augustus, by the convict 
being not only expelled from Italy, 
but also exiled to some fixed spot in 
a di-itant region. Bftrsia, on the con- 
fines of the Roman empire, against 
which Ovid, who was banished thi- 
ther, raised such bitter complaints, 
was as terrible to the Romans, as 
Siberia is to a Russian. 
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*As you will,* replied he, with malicious coldness, 
^and if you lack evidence I will add a testimony ftom 
the columna lactaria.* 

Lycoris turned pale. Profiting by her confusion, Pom- 
ponius was again about to approach her, when he was 
interrupted by a noise from the slave who was listening 
at the door; so, hastily drawing the pcemUa over his head» 
he hurried away. 

His threats had not failed in their effect* Fearful 
of some new audacity, Lycoris set out the same night 
from Rome, but, though convinced of the necessity of 
warning Oallus against the traitor, she heeitated to see 
him, for she greatly ilroaded to make confession of her 
former guilt On the thurd evening she sat afflicted in 
her own apartment. By her side were two female slaves, 
busy, the one in loosening her braided hair, and letting 
it fkll in long ringlets over her shoulders and neck, pre- 
paratory to collecting it in the golden caul"; the other, 
in untying the snow-white thongs of her shoes. On the 
floor stood a tall bronze candelabrum, partly of Taren- 
tine, and partly of ^ginetan, workmanship. AbeautifuUy- 
formed winged sphinx surmounted the delicately-fluted 
shaft, and bore the plate, decorated with the ornaments 
of the Ionic capital"^ upon which was an elegant two- 
flamed lamp of the same metal, which suf&ciently illumi- 



>^ Not mly by night, bat aUo for 
coDveoieiice bj day, and aspeciaUy 
when busied in hoiuehold afikin, tbA 
women drew a net over the head, en- 
cirding the hair, reticulum^ kckuu- 
0aXo«, JuTW. ii. 96, reprimands the 
men for indulginj^ in ibis effeminate 
habit. These hair-nets were; ire- 
queutljr made of gold thread, as we 



see firnn engnvfaigs in the Mu€, 
Bmh. i?. t. 49, viii. t 4, «. vi. 1. 18» 
Hence in JuTenal, reiiouhm aura* 

" Thi^ description is taken from 
a particularly elegant bronze candela- 
brum, somewhat more than five palms 
in height, given In the Mus. Borlf, 
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natecl the small chamber. Agaiiist one wall there stood an 
elegant coach coyered with purple, on which Lycoris could 
recline during the eyening, whilst her two hand-^naidens 
employed at their looms, entertained her with the yarious 
gossip of the day; and dose to it was a small three- 
footed table, on which the slaye had recently placed a 
crystal ewer of fresh spring-water. 

The attendant had just taken the shoes from the 
feet of her mistress^ when footsteps were heai'd at the 
door. The curtain was drawn back, and Gallus ^tered. 
With a cry of joy Lycoris sprang up from the cathedra, 
and with bare feet and disheyelled hair, as she was, threw 
herself upon the neck of her lover ^^ 



Gallus had learned from the slayes who followed him 
to the yilla, the hurried departure of Lyooris, and was 
glad of the opportunity of surprising her, when quite 
unprepared to receiye him. Intending only to spend 
a few days in Baiai, he had hired lodgings above the 
gi*and bath, where rooms for strangers were always 
ready'*. This abode was certainly none of the quietest^ 
for the apartments beneath resounded very eai^ly in the 
morning with the most unpleasant noises. At Baiie, where 



iY. t. 07* » copy of which, with fur- 
ther indPonnatioii on the subject, is 
given in the Appendix; art. The 
Lighting, 

» See TibuU. i. 3, 89. 

There were several public baths 
in and around Baise, and above them 



were lodgings for the reception of 
Btmngers. See Seneca, Bfitt,, 5S. 
Another story wm probably erected 
over the baths. Hence we find in a 
rescript of Septimus Scverus and An- 
toninus, Cod. Just. viii. 10, 1 : Et 
hnlncnmy ut deaUJerns, exlruere^ et 
tedijicivm ei superpo/u i e pole^, ob- 
servaia tamen forma ^ qua ceeteris 
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all serious thoughts Avere banislied, people used to bathe 
as their pleasure alone dictated, and not merely during 
tiie later hours of the day ; indeed, many might he seen 
splashing about in the swimming baths two or tiu'ee 
times in the course of the day : hence the noise of the 
baths was endless The sphaeristermm resounded with 
the cries of the exhilarated ball-playersy and the loud 
groans of those, who were swinging the heavy leaden 
weights, and the batlis re-echoed with the splash of 
swimmers, or the sudden plunge of diyers. Here one 
person was complacently making trial of his voice in a 
song, there another was engaged in hot dispute^ or 
perhaps a loud cry was rmsed after a thief whu liad 
been detected in stealing^' some of the clothes of the 
bathers. If the hour of ama or prandium were ap- 
proaching, the sellers of provisions might be heard, 
offering their goods: libarii with sweet cakes, cntatU' 
larii wilii the favourite sUces of toasted honey-bread, 
botularii with sausages, as well as the servants of the 
numerous tcU^emce about the baths, with eggs, ktetuca. 



mper balneum wdijicare permittitur, 
etc. There were also people who 
mide a trade of letting uut lodgings 
10 stnmgerB, as ww alto Uie csan in 
Rome. Thia was called cesnaeukh 
rUm ewrcerg, (Dig. Ix. 3, 5), which 
of coune oompieheDds the lodgezi 
living in the place. 

The whole ig from Seneca, 
56), who was compeiled to hear the 
disturbance. 

** The morcaffluent were attended 
to the bath by a slave, who noi uuly 
catried the necessary utensils, but 



also guarded the clothes of his ma>ter. 
So says Martial (xii. 7^) of A per 
even, who was by no means wealihy. 
There were, besides, persons in the 
baths appointed to take care of the 
garments, eapsariL Paull. lHg» i, 
16, Z, In spite of this it often hap. 
pened that the bathen had their 
clothes stolen from them. Plaut, 
Rud. ii. 3, 61; Catull. 'iO, O fur 
oplhne balneariorum. Hence in the 
pandects there is a special head ; 
xlvii. 17: De furibns Ixilneariis. 
Comp. also Petron, 30, where the 
slave complains : SaOducta aibi vesti- 
menia dUpeiuatifrit in balneo. 
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lacertoe, and other dishes, all loudly eulogizing the ex- 
oellwce of iheir articles^ and each uttering his commenda* 
tions in his own peculiar cry**. 

Gallus took advantage of the morning to bathe, as 
an excursion on the lake wiib Lycoris had been arranged 
for the time of the prandium. Tlic decoration of the 
saloons, especially of those in which the frescoes on the 
wallsj and ceilings were not exposed to injury from heat 
or damp, was far superior to that of any similar esta- 
blishment in the metropolis. The natural s| rings were 
warm, but there were also cold baths for those who pre- 
ferred bathing m clear spring-water, rather than in the 
muddy wliite*^ streams of the tJ^ermm, At each end of 
the fHgiAarviim was a huge lion's head of bronze, from 



^* Just as we have people crying 
their wares in the ttreet*, to were 
there penons of thit description to Tie 
found in the beths, a> mentioned by 
Seneca. We find the receipt Ibr 
making the ltda in Oato, R. R. lb. 
But they were not always of such 
simple ingredients, and the word fre- 
quently seems to he identical with 
placenta. At least Isid. Oru/. xx. 
2, 17» says: PJfire)Ua sunt, qua fiunt 
de farre, f^Jtas alii liba dicunt. So 
crustula also, known through Horat. 
Sat. i. 1, 25, denotes perhaps pastry, 
work, dUhia, generally. Comp. Ru. 
perti Jueen. iz. d. The explana* 
tion of the sdioliast in both passages 
ia simply pheentca.- The in*iH9re$ 
popinarum evidently correspond to 
our Marquenrs . Many persons took a 
pfimuhio in the hath. Martial, xii. 
10. We niHv conclude from Seneca 
(Eph^f. "ij, and Mart. v. /O) that 
there were all sorts of eating-houses 
around the baths. The servants from 



these popina used to offer their eat- 
ables for aale in the halle of the bath. 
There were certainly among the Idu 
hemm lying around the bath at Pom- 
peii, such eating*houset. 

Perfectly dear water was a 
main desideratum at the bath, and it 
seems that they even cleared it by 
artitifial means, when it came muddy 
through the pipes. Seneca says, in 
the eighty-sixth letter, of the ancient 
times compared with his own : Nec 
refirre ersdebmt, in quam perhtcida 
tordet deponerent ; and of Scipio : 
Non taocata aqua lavabaiur, ted 
9mpe twrlnda ei, €um pluerti veJke* 
menHuij pmng iuiulenta. For diia 
reason Martial commends the puri^ 
of the aqua Martia in the balneum 
Etruscij vi. 42, 19, seqq. ; Comp. 
Stat. i. 5, Til, seqq. On the contrary, 
the warm springs of Baia? were of a 
muddy white. Martial, vi. 43. 
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which flowed the water, transparent as air, into large 
marble-sided ei8terns^^ the party-coloured stone bottoms 
of whieh might be clearly discerned ^^ At intervals at- 
tractive pictui'es were placed, contrasting with the yellow 
colour of the rest of the walls'*, and through the roof, 
richly adurncd with reliefs, the blue sky was reflected 
in tiie limpid flood Gallus entrusted his clothes to the 
slave who cfirried after him the ointment vessels, strir/iks, 
and linen cloths and joined in the pleasures of those 
who were refreshing themselves in the transparent waters : 
alter wiiich, he was anointed with oils of a sweet perfume 
in the adjoining t^pidariunif and then went to conduct 
Lycoris on the intended excursion. 

On the shore of the Lucrine lake whence these ex« 



Saeh was the anangement of 
the bath deacribed bf SitUmius, Ep, 
ii. 2, p. 84» Elm. 

1' Whea Seneca, Ep. W, aays, 
Eo (ieliciarum pervenimuSj ut nisi 
gemmas cnlcare noHmns^ this is na- 
turally to be understood, not of real 
precious stones, but of variegated 
niarbk work or mosaic, A^'^e see, for 
instance, how ingeniously they manu- 
factured floors of ?arious coloured 
marble, from the beautifiil paTement 
from Pompeii in Zahn, Ornaments 
und Fmntmgti tab. 87. Such floon 
ought not to be called ' mosaic^* hi 
which H^ures are constructed of a 
number of single piecea placed to- 
gether, but of themselves representing 
nothing. There it is diUerent; for 
the separate pieces are each of them 
complete figures carved out of marble, 
and consequently this is only an in- 
genious specimen of opus sec tile. 
In moat eaaei the laAra and piswuR 
were laid with white marble. 



The frigidarium in Pompeii 
too waa yellow, though not Aintihed 
with paintmga. 

» In the Mu9. Fio-Clem, iii. t. 
35, we see such a slave carrying an 

oil flaak and strigil. This gives a 
perfect coniiucnt try on Persius, v. 
126 : / pucr el strigiies Crispini ad 
balnea defer. 

The Lucrine lake, as it waa 
called, waa nothing but a bay reach- 
ing far inland, and separated from the 
tea by a narrow dam, and though 
often called by the Roman writeni) 
lacus, is named by the Greeks, koX- 
TTov. See Strabo, v. 4, 193. On both, 
parties of pleasure used to be made, 
as may be gatliered from Martial, i. 
(i3, 3, but especially on the Lucrine 
lake, which, from its calmness, was 
also called stagnum. Id. iii. 20, 20 ; 
comp. Ovid, Art, Am, L 265, seqq. 
The naififfia in Cicero and Seneca 
allude to this, and on this account it 

6 — 5 
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pedilions generally started, Gallus found, among many 
others, the boat hired for him. It was the prettiest 
there, and had Aphrodite herself designed it for her 
own use, she would not have decorated it otherwise*^. 
The gay painting of the planks, the purple saib, the 
rigging, entwined with garlands of fresh leaves and roses, 
the merry music sounding irom the prow, every thing, in 
short, invited to joy and pleasure. In the after-part of 
the skiff, a purple awning was erected on tall tltursuS' 
staves, and under it stood a richly loaded table, offering 
all tlie enjoyments of a most perfect prandiuni that the 
Jbrum <nfpedinariwn of BaisB could supply. 

Lvcoris went the short distance to the lake in a 
lectica, whilst Gallus repaired tluther on foot with two 
friends whom he had accidentally met. The lady looked 
lovely as the goddess of flowers, as she alighted. Over 
her snow-white tunica were thrown the ample folds of 
an amethyst-coloured palla^*; roimd her hair, which was 
most skilfully arranged and fastened with an elegant gold 



is called by Mart. vi. 43, moUis Lu» 

•3 The skiff's deeked with vadous 
oroamcnts are likewise mentioned by 
Seneca, Ep, dl* The parple aails 
ave, it ia true, not mentioned, yet 
auch a species of luxury is easily con- 
ceivable at Bais. Call to mind only 
what Pliny writes, (xix. 1. 6), of 
Alexander'^ fleet and of Antony. 
Stupuerunt titrn-fi flntn versicoloria 
implente, I eh purpureo ad Aclium 
cum AT. Antonio Cirnpaira venit 
eodemque effuyit* And Caligula had 
vcaada of larger aise too, LiburMm 
CM, wrnooloriJbuM veHM* Seneca*a 
words, JIuUaniem Ma Aictt imam^ 



can scarcely be taken in their pro])er 
acceptaiiou, but seem rather to allude 
tu the companies garlanded with rosea, 
and the adorning of the vessels. 

It ia well known that the men* 
irioet were not pennitted to wear 
cither thtMiola, or the palla^ but only 

a short toga thrown over the tunica 
(see Heindorf ad Ilorat, Sat, 1. 2, 
63); but away from Rome, and in 
places where they were less known, 
they used to conceal their condition 
and vocation by putting on at least 
the palluy honestcB muiUris vesii" 
mentum, AflnuiiiiB in NoniuSy xiv. 
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pin, in the shape of a winged amor'*, was entwined a 

chaplct of roses; a gorgeous and curiously-twisted neck- 
lace adorned her iair neck» and from it depended a 
string of pearls also set in gold '\ wliile golden bracelets, 
in the form of serpents, in whose eyes glittered iiery 
rubies, encirded h^ well-rounded arms*'. Thus led by 
Gallus, with her right foot first in compliance with the 
warning cry of the boatmen, she entered the festive boat 
The hght vessel started merrily into the lake, where the 
oocapants of a hundred others exchanged greetings as 
they passed. They rocked for some hours on the tran- 
quil mirror, during which the men indulged with uu- 



BottijU'cr has spoken of the way 
in which the iiuman ladies wore their 
hair, and of the hair.pins carried for 
omMneiit. A limilar pin to that here 
deBcribed, though it does not seem of 
paiticolarly good workmanship, has 
been found in Pompeii, and a copy 
of it is given in the Mus, Borb, ii. 
tab. xiv. Bechi considers that it was 
desif^ed to fasten the garments ; but 
Biittiger has, and as it appears ri t;;htly, 
explained the use of these pms as 
bodkins or crisping-pins, acita dtH- \ 
criminales. Apul. Met, viii. o43, 
criruiles. 

*^ Along with the pin just men- 
tioned there was also found a neck, 
lace of this sort* It consists of one 
band of fine gold interlacing, on 

which are suspended 8eventy>one 
pendants, like small ear-drops : at 
the ends of the chain there is a kind 
of cla««p. on both parts of which there 
is a trog : at the terminal ])omts 
where it was clasped there were rubies 
in settings, one of which is still in 
existence, and is copied in the Mus. 



Borb, ii. tab. xiv. 

^ Arm-bauds in the form of ser- 
pents appear to have been very com- 
mon, and Hesychius says, o(/>ts r6 
Xfivorovv "reptppt^Snov* In Pompeii 
too sevcnl of the kind have been 
found. See Mus. Borb. supra, and 
vii. tab. xlvi. The latter have ac- 
tually rubies in the place of eyes. 

^•^ It was one of the nianitukl mi- 
perstitions of the ancients to go with 
the right foot foremost into any place. 
Pctron. 30. His repleli voluplalibus 
quwm cOfMffvmiir in irwUniwm tn- 
trate, exelamavit unus ex pueris, 
qui super hoe <^ff!eium erat poHHu : 
Dexiropede* Goes has already called 
attention to the precept of Vitruvius, ; 
iii. 8: Gradue in /rente eentHiuendi » 
tuntf Hi semper sint imparee^ naiit- I 
qne^ rum de.rtro pede primus prnd it ft 
ascend i I ur^ idem in summo tetnp/o I 
priynus eril ponendus. Juvenal also, . 
X. A, alludes to this. Other instances • 
have been cited by Broukh. on Prop. 
iii. I, (i. 
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common relish in fresh oysters from the lake, which 

they washed down mth the nobie Falernian wme. Tliey 
then returned to Bai®, where, after another hath, GalluB 
spent a delightful evening in the qiikl abode of his love, 
from which might be heard, tiU a late hour of the night, 
the sound of the tabenuB, and the serenade of some 
lover ^, singing, unheard, at the closed doors of his 
adored one. 



I will not seek to dstcnuine 

whether the canenfium noctitrnn rrrn- 
victa, in Seneca, £p. 51, only refer to 



such serenades; but at all events at 

the custom is a well known one, tb^ 
cannot be excluded. 
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THE DISPLEA8UEE OF AUGUSTUS, 

GALLUS passed a few days at Bai» with Lycoris and 
some friends, who happened to be there, in the en- 
joymeat of the agreeable diversions of which the place 
afforded a rapid sucoesaion : he then returned to his ySla, 
where Lycoris promised soon to join him. Hence all were 
in a bustle at the villa, some in arranging the apartments 
destined for the fair one, in the most pleasant manner 
possible, others in decking out a&esh her fEiYOurite spots 
rthe park. ^ contriig here -ad there «n„etLg 
new to surprise her. Gallus repaired early in the morn- 
ing to that lovely spot, where, amidst a cluster of rose- 
bushes, a cliiinuing statue of Flora, had been erected, 
during Ins absence; the goddess was placed^ as it 
were, in the very centre of her kingdom, holding do- 
muiion over the lovely creations of her power. She was 
clad in a light and almost transparent tunica, loosely 
confined by a girdle whicli had carelessly &unk down 
to her hips. Her left hand grasped its deeply-falling 
border, in such a manner that the bloommg exuberance 
of the hgure might be more than guessed at*: her right 



^ The beautiful torso found at the 
baths of Caracalla, and known as the 
Farnese Flora, served as the model 
for this description. Afw.v. /{orh. ii. 
tab. 26. The master- works of Gre- 
cian art w ere ofteti mutilated before 
they came to llouie, where skilful 
■rtisti were fortunately found to re- 
itore them. See Plin. xz?i. 5, 4. 
Ficttties too were restored, but Bome- 



tioies tpoUed by the incompetency of 
the persons employed, as the TngOB* 

dus et puer of Aristides (Plin. xxxv. 
10, H»i); and it was fortunate when 
the exquisiteness of the work detcrml 
artisis from attempting to render it 
complete, as was tlie case with the 
Venut of Apelles: cttjua i^ferhrem 
partem eorrupUm qui nifieeref, fion 
jMiltttl repmri* We must not be 
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hand held a luxuriant garland of flowers, destined, it would 
seem, to encircle the temples of a most lovely head, the 
position of which in this spot had a particular signilicancy. 
Gallus had purchased a splendid specimen of art in a 
mutilated state, and had suppUed the wanting head by 
that of his beautiful mistress. The likeness of Lycoris 
was well caught, and whatever might have been the con- 
ception of the original sculptor, the expression of the 
countenance, as it now stood, corresponded admirably 
with the blooming figure and proportions of the rest of 
the statue. 

Gallus was occupied in giving some additional orders 
about the surrounding scene, when a slave announced that 
a courier from Pomponius had arrived, and desired to 
speak with him. He seemed to be in haste, it was added, 
for he had travelled in a light cisium^. Gallus com- 
manded him to be introduced, and awaited his appearance 



astonished at finding, even at that 
period, a head after life set on an ideal 
statue ; although it was not till some- 
what later that the scandalous abuses 
of the works of Grecian art became 
prevalent; when, for instance, Cali- 
gula designed placing a head of him- 
self upon the Olympic Zeus by Phi- 
dias, Suet. Cal. 22, 57 ; when Clau- 
dius caused the head of Alexander to 
be cut out of a picture by Apelles, 
and that of Augustus to be substituted 
for it, Plin. xxxv. 10, 30 ; and when 
(3ommodus set the head of himself 
upon a colossus 110 feet high, (not 
that of Rhodes, which has never been 
set up again, but that which Nero 
caused Zenodorus to erect as a por- 
trait of himself, and which was 
changed under Vespasian or Hadrian 
into a god of the sun), Plin. xxxiv. 



7, Ifl; Spart. Iladr. 19; Laniprid. 
Commod. 17 ; Herodian, i. 15. It 
does not matter here whether the Far- 
nese statue really represents a Flora, 
on which point opinions differ, as 
there is no reason why this goddess 
might not at least have been repre- 
sented in such a manner. 

^ Augustus had, it is true, esta> 
blished a kind of post communication 
between the provinces and Rome, but 
only for the businessof the state. Suet. 
Aug.A\i. There were couriers also. It 
is very natural that private persons in 
urgent cases should have dispatched 
iabellarii in vehicles, which were 
easily obtained in the towns along 
the great roads. See Appendix ; art. 
Lectica and Carriages* 
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with some uneaEoness, as he thought that something un- 

portant must have happened to cause Pomponius to dis- 
patch a special messenger, instead of availing himself of 
the constant communication that took place between the 
villa and his house in Borne, 

The tabeUoHua having entered and delivered his let- 
ter, and the seal havlnnr been found correct, Gallus cut 
asunder the thread. The tahlet contained only a few 
words. 'Caesar is in the worst possible humour/ wrote 
Pomponius; 'severe decrees against you, and even banish* 
ment, are talked of. Hasten as quickly as possible to 
Rome, in order by your presence to prevent the im- 
pending blow, or, if too late for that, to take measures 
for rendering it ineffectual. Calpui'nius is beside himself, 
and thinks of nothing but revenge. Tou can count on 
him and the rest of us; — but speed.* 

The tabellaritis had stealthily watched him whilst he 
was reading these lines, and seemed prepared for the deep 
impression which was visible in every feature of the as- 
tounded Gallus. 'What answer shall I take to my master?* 
said lie to the other, who seemed struck dumb. 

'Take him my thanks,' repUed Gallus, collecting 
himself, * and inform him that I shall soon be in Rome 
myself/ 

The slave departed. ' Impossible 1' cried Gi^us, as he 

handed the letter to Chresimus, who had just approached. 
' What guilt will they charge me with ? Have we come 
to such a pass, that a tyrant's bad humour and irritability 
shall be sufficient ground for driving a fiee and deserving 
man into want and wretchedness? No, nol Pomponius, 
in liis anxiety for his friend's fate, pamts in too gloomy 
colour^. Do you not think so, Chresimus?' 
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The old domestic tremblingly returned the letter, and 
tears Med his eye& ' The gods send this blow/ said 
he, wi& stifled accents ; * hat there is no lack of wicked 
men, and of false friends, also/ added he siguiticantiy. 

< Foolish sospidonT replied Gallns. 'Are you like 
Lycoris, who not long since tried to criminate my friend? 
Can you not be conirinced by this letter, which gives me 
timely warning, while so many, under far greater obliga* 
tions to me, carelessly allow the precious moments to 
elapse without sending information of my danger?' 

'That Pompom lis should have gained earlier intelli- 
gence of it than my vigilant Leonidas, who knows a 
hundred ways of catching what people say of you, is 
exactly what astonishes me. Would he have been less 
speedy in giving you information?' 

' Enough r said Gallus, angrily. * Prepare for de- 
portmre. You must accompany me. Select the lightest 
eisium I have, and send off one of my Xumidians in ad- 
vance, to order every where the necessary relays of horses. 
Above aU, take care tibat no one learns the cause of my 
journey.' 



Chresimus was right. No one but Pomponius, who 

had himself devised the secret treachery by which Gallus 
was to fiEdl, could have obtained such early intelligence of 
the success of his schemes. Nevertheless, his plans had 
only half succeeded; for heavy as were the complaints 
brought against Oallus, and skilfully as his unguarded 
expressions had been made use of to prove him a traitor 
and participator in a consphracy, yet Augustus had not 
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been able lu pl•c^ail upon hiiuself to annihilate one whom 
he formerly esteemed; and whilst Largus and Pomponias 
counted on his banishment, Augustus had confined himself 
to forbidding the accused to visit his palace, or stay in his 
provinces'. So far, his accusers had not gained much ; but 
they hoped that in his exasperation he would be led on to 
further steps, which might form the basis of severer accusa- 
tions. On this account his presence at Rome was desirable, 
and so Pomponius had tried to convince him of the neces- 
sitj of returning thither, before the imperial edict was 
made known. On the very first report of it, Leonidas had 
dispatched a messenger to inform Gallus of the circum- 
stance. This man met him on the road to Rome, and 
acquainted him with the position in which matters stood. 

Though in some measure deriving comfort from the 
assurance that extreme measures, such as banishment, with 
its attendant ills of want and misery, were not to be feared, 
yet the humiliation of his position made the strongest im- 
pression on his mind* Banishment would have bowed him 
down deeply, but the disgrace of being forbidden the house 
of him to whose exaltation he had so mainly contributed, 
whose confidant in lighter as well as more important afiairs 
he had always been, and the thought of being viewed by 



* Suet ^//^. 76. Augustus oftm 
did this. Seneca (de Ira, tii. S3) le^ 
latesof Timagenes, who had spoken 
against himself s Smpe Ulum Cmaar 
mmuilt ui moderaiiut'Hnffua uterem 
tur: per sever anH damo tua inters 
duffit. Tiberius says, (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 12), orlero sepotiamqiff n domo 
tnea, et privntas inimiridas iion vi 
principis 71 in scar ; also ib. vi. 29. 
Under Augustus the renouncement 
of ineudship (renunciare amicitiam) 



was not foUowed by the desertion of 
others. Although Gallus theref<»e 
was forbidden to reside in the pro* 
▼inces of Augnstusi (Suet, 47$ I>io 
Cass. liii. 13), there was nothing to 
prevent him from remaining in Rome 
and Italy. Claudius was the first to 
issue the decree : ut hi, qrtihti.t a 
jnftfi'fs'fratifnis provincim interdice- 
rcntur, urhe quoquc et Italia sub^ 
movereniur, Suet. Claud, 23. 
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his arrogant rivals with scorn, as a fallen favourite, awoke 
his pride in all its intensity. The news made a different 
impression on Chresimus, who, sympathicdng heartily with 
his lord, yet hoped that Ani2;u^tus would soon be con- 
vinced of the invalidity of the accusations, and that 
Gall us iiiiglit, by the intercession of ti*ue friends, be re- 
stored to his former position. 

By the eyening of the second day they had reached 
Home, where the domestics, who had been left there, 
informed by the Numidian cornier of their master's return, 
were waiting for him. Gallus did not receive the imperial 
edict, as it had been sent to his yilla, but there was no 
doubt about the fact of its having been issued, and some 
even proiessed to have ahready observed the effects of this 
declaration of Augustus, Gallus resolved to consult his 
friends on the follo>ving day as to the line of conduct best 
adapted to his difficult situation. 

The morning of this day was far more quiet than was 
usual in the house of Gallus. The sunbeams were already 
gleaming into ihe sleeping-apartment, where Gallus lay 
awake, contemplating more calmly the possible consequences 
of his misfortune, when old Ohresimus cautiously opened 
the dour, lifted the curtain, and saluted his master, wiiom he 
had expected to find still asleep. 'You look ill, Chresimus,' 
said GaUus. * Doubtless your anxiety for me has pre- 
vented you from sleeping ; but be calm. After all, what 
does it matter whether the house of Augustus is open to 
me or not ? I shall still continue to be what I now am ; 
and if any one treats me haughtily, I shall, be assured, 
meet him with all befitting disdain/ 

' I would agree with you, my lord,' rephed Ohresimus, 
'if nothmg more were at stake tiian retirement from 
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the splendour of imperial favour, into the obscurity of 
private life; but take care, lest the present siisfortune 
prove the forerunner of sadder oocnrrenGes. Will not your 
moderation be interpreted into defiance ? Will not your 
foes be stimulated^ by the success they have gained, to 
new acts of treachery, and at last induce the venal senate 
to utter its verdict against you, whether guilty or not? 
Oh I' continued he more earnestly, as he perceived the 
e£ect his words had produced, ' hear the counsel of a 
fiiithful servant. Divest yourself of all the insignia of the 
distinction befitting your rank*. Throw carelessly around 
you the worst and oldest toga you can find, and pnb- 
liely display the sorrow with ^vhich the interdict has filled 
you.' 

'HowP retorted Gallus, 'humble myself, and go 

about in dirty garments, like a criminal, and beg for 
mercy P 

* It would only be for a short time/ said the servant. 
'Apply to those who have most inEuenoe with Augustas* 
Let Virgil speak for you ; and if you succeed in effecting 
a reconciliation with Augustus, and in restoring, though in 
appearance only, the former relations between you, you can 
laugh at your enemies, and in the retirement of private 
life escape from their intrigues V 

The warmth with which the faithful old man uttered 
these words, seemed to make a deep impression upon 



^ In the tune nunuier m in times 
of disttess and mourning, vhetfier for 
pttbUc or domestic calamities, the 
ftttffeien testified their affliction by 

sedulous neglect of their personal ap- 
pearance ; so they, over whom the 
danger of a heavy accusation was im- 



pending, appealed In sonj appatd, 
with disovdered hair, and divested of 

all insignia and oniamentB, «0fdiiliill« 
Liv. vi, 20. The instance of Cicero 
is known Plut. 30, comp. 31 : Dio 
Cass, xxxviii. 16; and Keim. on 
xxxvii. 33. 
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Gallus; he even appeared on the point of resolving to 
follow the judicious counsel, wlien a cuhicularius an- 
nounced that Pomponius had called, and desired to speak 
with him. Chresimus prepared, aUhough very unwilhngly, 
to withdraw. ' Oh ! listen not to him, I conjure you,' were 
his words, as the slave disappeared to' admit the visitor: 
* follow not the advice that he will give you. Would that 
Lycoris were here ! She appears to know some secret 
relating to liim, and intended seeking an opportunity at 
the villa, of confiding it to you.' — Pomponius entered. 
At a sign from his master, Cliresimus slowly retired; but it 
was easy to read in his countenance the curse that was 
hanging on his lips. 

The secret conference had lasted more than an hour, 
when Pomponius at length quitted the chamber. Chresi- 
mus, on re-entering, discovered his master walking to and 
fro, in a strong state of excitement. * I will go abroad, 
Chresimus,' said he. ' Send Eros with my clothes. Bid 
him select the whitest and broadest toga, and the tunica of 
the brightest purple. Not a word, old man! Your advice 
was well meant, but the present is not the time for de- 
meaning myself. Send Eros to me.* 

The slave came with the tunica^ and followed by two 
others bearing the toga, already folded in the approved 
fashion, wliilst a fourth placed the purple dress-shoes near 
the seat. Eros first girded the under-garment afresh, 
then threw over his master the upper tunica, taking par- 
ticular care that the broad strip of purple woven into it * 



* See the Appendix ; art. The [ possessed the jus lati clavi, since he 

Dress of the Men^ for a description was not entitled to it either by birth 

of the clavis latus and angitstus, or office, and Augustus had made 

It may be doubted whether Gallus him prefect of yE^^ypt because he did 
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might fall exactly across the centre of the breast ; for 
custom did not permit of this garment being girded. He 
then, with the assistance of another dave, hung one end 
of the toga^ woven of the whitest and softest Milesian wool, 
oyer the left shoulder, so as to fall far below the knee, and 
cover with its folds, which gradually became more wide, 
the whole of the arm down to the hand. The right arm 
remained at liberty, as the voluminous garment was passed 
at its broadest part under the arm, and then brought for- 
ward in front ; the umbo, already arranged in an inge- 
nious fashion, being laid obliquely across the breast, so that 
the well-rounded smua ahnost reached the knee, and the 
lower half ended at the middle of the sliin-bonc, wlulst the 
remaining portion was once more thrown over the left 
shoulder, and hung down over the arm and back of the 
person in a mass of broad and regular folds. Eros was 
oocnpied for a long time before he could get each fold into 
its approved position, he then reached for his lord the 
polished hand-mirror, the thick silver plate of which re- 
flected every image with perfect deamess*. Gallus cast 
but a single glance on it, allowed his feet to be installed 
into the tall shoes, latched with fourfold thongs, placed on 



not belong to the ordo senutorim. 
What Dio Cass. (lix. 9), says of Ca- 
ligula, does not however give any 
decided intelligence of the earlier 
period, and it ia perhaps therefore 
sufficient to caU attention to the 
scmples mOitating against ihe as- 
sertion. 

• The mirrors were generally of 

metal; in the earlier periods a com- 
position of tin and copper was used, 



but as luxury increased, thu'<e made 
of silver became more common. Plin. 
xxiii. 9. The silver, however, which 
was at first used pure, was often adul- 
terated with a quantity of some other 
metal. The exeeUence of the mirror 
did not depend only upon the purity 
of the metal, but also on the strength 
of the plate, which caused the image 
to be reflected more strongly. Vitr. 
vii. 8. 9. 
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his fingers the rings he had taken off overnight ^ and 
ordered Cbresiiuus to be summoned* 

'Ton accompany mc/ said he to ChreBimns, who was 
just entering. 'I intend visiting some shops iii the Forum 
to purchase some presents for Lycoris, in order to surprise 
her on her retmni ; give mstructions, therefore, for four of 
my most impodng looking sJaves to follow me. No orders 
require to be given about my dinner, as I must keep my 
promise to Lentulus, who^ with all his folly, is not one of 
those who trouble themselyes as to whether Augustus be 
displeased with me or not. Here/ continued he, as he 
opened a closet*, took out two purses, and sealed it up 
again with the key-ring, * let the slaves take this 
gold with them ; I hope it will be enough ; if not, we 
must see whether Alphius will give credit to the fallen 
favourite.' Chresimus took the gold in silence, and de- 
parted. 

Gallus had good reasons for selecting the tahernoe of 
the Forum as the direction of his morning's walk. Irri- 



" Although they did not take off ' 
the signet ring at night, for fear of its 
being made unfair use of, yet this 
was not the case with those which 
were merely ornamental. Hence Mart, 
xi. 56, mentions it as something par- 
ticttkr in ChansianuB, neo noeie ponit I 
annuht. 

' In the most fireqnented streets 
and places of Rome, iabema were 
erected against the houses and public 
buildings; also against the Foxum. 

Juv. vii. l'V2. After Agrippa had 
completed the Septa Julia, the most I 
splendid magazines were to he found 
there. 3Iart. ix. 60, from which epi- 



gram almost the whole of thia de- 
sGEipiion ia tftken. 

* The area, or annari«m» wherein 
money was deposited, was, as in the 
case of the cellce and other repositories, 

not only locked, but also, from this 
not being considered sufficient se- 
curity, had a seal placed upon it. 
Plaut. Epiat. ii. 3, 3. For tiiis pur- 
pose there was mostly a signet at- 
tached to the key-ring, of which great 
numbers are still extant. 

Alphius, the name of the fcene- 

rator, known from Ilor. Epnd, ii., 
who need not however, as is here in- 
tended, have been an argentarim. 
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tated hj Pomponiiis, who had insinuated much about the 
displeasure of Augustus, and the ridicule of the distin- 
guished circles, he £uiGied he could not better evince his 
indifference to the interdict, tlian by appearing in all the 
splendour of his order, at the yery focus of life and busUe, 
and that too, for no weightier purpose than to purchase 
ornaments and trinkets for a libertina. He soon per- 
ceived, as he stalked along the streets, what a difference 
had been brought about by a single word from the Em- 
peror. Many, who at former times pressed forward to meet 
liiui, passed along unconcernedly or sliily, without noticing 
him. Proud patricians, who had no other merit to boast 
of, but the glory of their ancestors, whose images adorned 
the atriunij cast scornful looks upon him, whilst their slaves 
pointed at him with th^ fingers, and only now and then 
some worthy citizen or intimate friend approached, to ex- 
press theur sympathy by a hearty shake of the hand. 

Without apparently observing these indications of base- 
ness and paltry timidity, Gallus strode proudly through 
the streets, and careless of the crowds that beset the 
Forum, entered the shops where all the valuables that 
streamed into Rome from the most remote regions, lay 
stored up in rich prolusion. These tabemm never lacked 
a number of visitors ; they were frequented not only by 
such as really intended to make purchases, but also by 
those who, full oi repining at not possessing all the costly 
articles", devoured them with greedy gaze, demanded 
to see every thing, made offers for some of the goods, 
and ordered others to be put aside, as if chosen ; whilst 



" The Bonowful feelings which 1 ing thete displays of finery, is beau- 
arose in the minds of many on behold. | tifiilly described by M artiaU x. 80. 
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others pointed out slight defects, or regretted that they 

did not qiute suit their purpose, and, after all, went away 
without purchaaiiig anything beyond mere trifles. In the 
tabemcB of the sLivc-mcrchauts ^particularly, there were 
persons who, under the pretence of becoming purchasers, 
penetrated into the interior, where the most beautiful 
slaves were kept, in order that they might be out of sight 
of ordinary visitors 

Passing these tahemce, Gallus entered one where 
costly fumitore was exposed for sale. Expensive cedar 
tables, carefully covered and supported by strong pillars, 
veneered with ivory ; dinner couches of bronze, richly 
adorned with silver and gold, and inhud with costly 
tortoise-shell ; besides trapezoplioroe of the most beautiful 
marble, with exquisitely worked griffins seats of cedar 
wood and ivory, candelabra and lamps of the most 
various forms, vases of all sorts, costly mirrors, and a 
hundred other objects, sufficient to furnish more than 
one house in magnificent style. Some one who hardly 
meant to be a purchaser, was just getting the covers 



» Th« tabema of the sUve-mef- 
ctuuits were divided into compart, 
ments, and the most beautiful slaves 
were not seen by all. See Mart. ix. 
t)0. The prima; cd.ste were the front 
parts, and the tidntlatn arcana ca- 
ta^twj the inner partitions, if indeed 
a higher btory is not to be supposed, 
in coofonnitj with the derivation of 
the word. 

» The irapeMophor^f which are 
mentioned occasionally, and by Cicero, 
ad Att, vii. 23, (comp. Paull. Bh/. 
xxxiii. 10, 3; Junp. ad Poll. x. <I<J), 
do no( appear to have been &o much 



tables, as table.frames, chiefly of mar- 
ble, upon which an abamu waa placed 
according to taste. Some persons pro- 
fess, and with some appearance of 
truth, to recognize them in the nu- 
merous babies, which are to be met 
with, and four vi \\ h\c\\ arc given in 
the Mus. Rorb. in. tub. o'l, vii. tab. 
28, On all of them are two griffins, 
tuined ftom each other, and the inter- 
▼enmg space is decked with Sowers, 
tendrils, dolphins, and similar objects 
in relief. They are of Lunesian mar- 
ble; the slabs which were up(m them 
were probably of higher value. 
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removed from some of the cedar tables bv the attendant, 
but he found they were iiot spotted to his taste. A 
hexa^Mnon^ of tortoiae-shell seemed, however, to attract 
him amazingly, but, after measuring it three or four timea^ 
he said with a sigh, ^ That it was, alas I a few inches too 
small for the cedar table for which he had intended it.* 
Having caused several other objects to be reached down 
from tiieir places against the waU, he at last departed with- 
out buying any thing. Gallus, in his turn, looked over 
the stock, but seeing nothing adapted for a present to 
Lyooris, left the shop, and went into another, where 
precious vessels of Ck>rinthian brass, statues by Polycle- 
tus and Lysippus, costly tripods with groups of figures 
in bronze and similai^ olyects, were displayed, lie 
thence proceeded to that of a merchant, who kept for 
sale ihe best selection of gorgeous trinkets. Beautiful 
vessels of gold and silver; goblets, of precious stones 
or genuine mvarha^^; ingenious manu&ctures in glass 



For the meaning of the word 
A«aNi0/liM»i, see Appendix ; art. 
Th9 TVifflMi. Hen again. Mart. 
ix« 00^ is the gimiiid*wiirk of tlie 

dcscriptioD, as from it we become 
acquainted with the olyccts for sale 

in* these iaberna. Mamurra there 
goes about inspecting every thing, 
and finding something to blame in 
very thing, even in the statues of 
Polycletus, then selects ten i^lyrrhine 
vases, cheapens other things, pre- 
ihim fecit^ and at last buys two ml- 
scnhle i^Uiaes for an at. 

Among the paintings fkom Pom- 
peii in the Mus. Borb^ are two repre- 
senting costly tripods, each adorned 
with seven statues « the one of the 

6 



sons, and the other the daughters of 
Niobe : in each, three figures stsod 
or imeel at the feet of the tripod, the 
remaining four are in a kneeling poS' 
ture on the rim which connects die 
feet. Ti. 1. 13, 14. 

There were ,t!:enuinc and false 
murrhin/f, the Utter probably an 
imitation in glass, as Plin. xxxvi. 
20, 67, in enumerating the different 
glasses manufactured, says, ei aU 
hum H mtfirMmim. By supposing 
that there were two difibvent hinds of 
nmrrhtiMy it has been attempted to 
reconcile the apparent contradictions 
in the ancient authors. See Minu- 
toli und Klaproth titer Antike GUu^ 
mo*aik. 
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and many-coloured carpets from Babylon and Alexandria ; 

pearl ornaments for females, and ail kinds of precious 
stones ; rings set with magnificent cameosy engraved eme- 
ralds and beryls ; and many other precious wares, were 
exhibited in such profusion that it was difficult to choose, 

GaDus selected a pair of pearl ear-drops of great 
value, a neck oruament of the most beautiful electi^m, 
a pahr of pretty glass vesseb, and one of the richest 
carpets ; and then dispatched Chresimus to the Vicits 
Tuscus to purchase one of the best silk robes* ' Send 
the slave with my bathing apparatus to the house of 
Fortunatus '^' said he ; * also my sandals, and a synthesis ; 
I am now going to call upon a friend.' With these 
words he dismissed his domestic, who obeyed in silence, 
and took charge of the ornaments, whUe two of the slaves 
bore off the remainder of the purchases. The others fol- 
lowed their lord. 



^7 The silk dresses did not come 
to £urope in the web, but the raw 
•Uk luid to be mamiihctand hoe* 
The chief pueeges on this point are 
Ariitot. H, A, V. 17, (19) ; Plin. vj. 
17, 20. The obscurity of the ex- 
pression has induced many to believe 
that the robes already manufactured 
were taken to pieces and then put 



together again. In Rome, at least 
in the time of Martial, (xi. 27, 11), 
the most c^bmed weamn appear 
to have Hved in the Vieos Tniciis. 

u Fortimatns, the owner of a do/- 
neum fiMHloHtMi, mentioned by Mar. 
tH ^ H IL 
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THE BANQUETS 

THE hour of the ccena had arriyedy and by the activity 
of numberless slaves every thing was prepared in the 
house of Lentolus for a grand reception of guests. The 



^ Of all the matters, which, in 
pursuance of the plan of this work, 
should be touched upon, none appear 
of so critical a nature as the descrip- 
tion of a Roman banquet, and yet it, 
above all others, ought to be ad- 
mitted, considering the impcnrtance 
that was attached to every thmg con- 
nected with it The analysis of the 
habits of the Romans, so entirely dif- 
ferent from oui own in this respect, 
the explanation of numerous objects, 
which were important in their daily 
life, and are so frequently mentioned 
in the most popular authors, in short, 
the rmuciuariaii research itself is at- 
tended witli 11 inch interest; but, as the 
dramatic poet can introduce on the 
Stage nothing more tedious than ban- 
quetSj (of coQise such scenes as diat in 
MaelM^ are an exception,) so the 
description of them must always be 
tiresome, and the more so^ when the 
only object is to pourtray die exterior 
customs of a class of persons. On 
the other hand, it would be more 
dangerous to attempt to describe the 
genuine convivere^ tlie actual convi- 
viality, the spirit which pervaded the 
conrersation and jests of the banquet, 
instead of confinmg it to the material 
part of the matter. It might be more 
feasible hi the Latin tongue, but in a 
modem language the truest copy of 
antique scenes, especially of common 
life, must always have something 



modem about it, which will render it 
disagreeable to the taste of the lite- 
rary antiquary. 

There is, besides, such an abun- 
dance of api)aratus, attendance, 
dislies, means of amusement, out of 
which only a selection can be made 
in the description of a single meal, 
and great caution Is necessary not to 
under or over-do any thing, and to 
take exaggerations fat habits, nor, 
on the other hand, to consider any 
thing, to us improbable, as satire or 
untruth. It is always safer, there- 
fore, to take as our basis, in such 
matters, some antique description, 
even though it contain many eccen- 
tricities and absurdities, instead of 
usual matters. Of all such accounts, 
the detailed one by Petronius of the 
ctma TfhiuUehimit is best adapted 
for our present purpose since the 
banquet of Nasidienus was ridiculed 
by Horace because every thing there 
was unsuitable and perverted. Pe- 
tronius describes an unusual coena at 
the house of a man, whose equal in 
prodigality and tVilly could hardly be 
found, and thcretore, althous^h the 
satirist may iiave exaggerated much, 
we unquestionably learn best ftom 
him what the general habits were, 
and mudi that appears absurd and 
ostentatious in Trimahhia, is shewn, 
by passages in other authors, to have 
been nothing uncommon* Should 

6 — 2 
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fires blazed brightly in the kitchens^ where ihe cook, 

assisted bj a number of underlings, was exhausting all 
his skill. Wbeneyer the covers were remoyed from 
the vessels, a grateful odour, more inviting than the 
smoke of a fat burnt-offering, diffused itself around, 
and ascended on high to the habitation of the gods'. 
The pistor^ and structor* were occupied in arranging 
the dessert, in all the forms that ingenuity could sug- 
gest, while the first coarse was ready for serving. 

The triclinium had 1)een placed in a spacious saloon, 
the northerly aspect of which was well adapted for the 
time of year. Around a beautiful table, covered with 
cedar-wood, stood elegant sofas, inlaid with tortoise-shell; 



much be here retamed that may be 
thought pure invention of Petro- 
nim, the amlior may submit, that, at 
a later period, still stranger things 
occurred, and therefore that they 
might have happened in the house of 
I^entiiliit. It wvM not be to the 
purpote to enter here into a detaQed 
account of the various dishes, as not 
only those mentioned by Horace, 
Martial, Juvenal and Macrobius, but 
■IsotllOBe in the receipt-book of Api- 
cius, must then be described. Much 
concerning the usual dishes is to be 
found in Heindorf 's notes on Horace, 
and W'iistemann^s PtU. d» Scaur, 

* The cook whom fiellio had 
hired, q»eaks thus boastingly of his 
art PUnL Pseud, lii. 8, 51. 

' Pistor was the name both of 
the slave who baked the bread for the 

usual household supply, and of him 
who mAdedulciaj cakes and pastry of 
all kinds : the latter was also called 
dulciarius, because the two functions 



were not always discharged by the 
same person. Hence Appul. A/^/. x. 
says pistor drth^iarivs qui panes et 
niellita concuiuabat cfi^ilia^ where 
panes is not to be taken for common 
bread. See note 39, p. 139, and Mart. 

ziv.sas. 

* The word elrvdor has several I 
significations, as he had several da. I 
ties. The woid denotes, in the first 

place, that he was the person who 
arranged the food, set the different 
dishes of separate femda, in ortler 
upon the rrpositorin, and took care 
that the dishes were served in a pleas- 
ing and ingenious umntier. See Pe- 
tron. 86. In the next place, by 
Hrttdor is undentood the seisfor, he 
who carred the food, (see note S%) 
and also the peiaon who eoustnieted 
artificial figures, of fruit and flesh, 
for the dessert, and this seems to be 
his office in the passage of Lamprid. 
niciuioned in note 39. Tn most cases 
the latter was the duty of the cook, 
I and the former of the scissor. 
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the lower part decked with white hangings emhroidOTed 
with gold, and the pillows, which were stuffed with the 
softest wool, coyered with gorgeous purple. Upon the 
seats, cushions*, covered with silken stuff, were laid to 
separate the places of the guests. The tricliniarch was 
still arranging the side-tables', on which Taluable drink- 
ing-yessels were displayed, and in straightening the 
draperies of the triclinium, when his lord entered^ ac- 
companied by the guests. 

Lentulus had invited only tax. Mends, but Pomponius, 
anxious that the number of the Muses' should occupy 
the tricliutum, and no place be left empty, brought 
with him two friends, whom he introduced as gentlemen 
from Perusia*. *It is long, methiaks,' said Gallus to liis 
courteous host, on entering, * since we last met in this 
saloon; how beautifully you hare in the meantime orna* 
meuted it. You certainly could not have chosen a more 



' The sUken cushions, pulmm, 
on which thej lupported themielTM 
on the left dhow, were, periieps, not 
introduced so early m the time of 
Gallus, but they are mentioned by 
Mart. iU. 82, 7. 

' As the abaci and Deiphici have 
already (note 11, pa<?c 2Ii,) been 
spoken of as side-boards, it need 
only here be mentioned, that besides 
the necessary utensils, many things 
were displayed on them merely for 
ahew, the pioper expression for which 
is eiponere, Petr. 21, 23. Comp. 
ibid. 73. 

^ Varro in (iellius xiii. 11. 

" We learn from Horace and Plu- 



tarch the custom by which invited 
guests frequently took uninvited per- 
sons, called tiittdr0,with them. Hdnd. 
on Hor. Sai, ii. 8, 22. This, how- 
ever, generally took place only when 
the host had left it to his «^aests* op- 
tion to do sOj as in Hor. Ep. i. 5, 30. 
Salmasius thought that the lowest 
places on the lecttis imaa were al- 
lotted to them, but this will not apply 
to all cases : the passage he quotes, 
Juv. V. 17f is not to the purpose, as 
an uninvited client is there aUuded 
tOb In Horace the two umbttt in* 
troduced by MsBcenas lay upon the 
lectus mediuM, probably out of regard 
to hira : it generally depended upon 
what sort of people ihc umbra were, 
and by whom introduced. 
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appropriate picture for a tricHnium than those satyrs, 

celebrating the joyous vintage ; and the slain boar, a 
scene from Lucaiua^ the fruit and provkion pieces over 
the doors, and between them the elegant twigs on which 
thrushes are sittings — ^all are calculated to awaken a relish 
for the banquet/ 

* Yes, really,' interposed Pomponius, * Lentulus un- 
derstands how to decorate a dining-hall far better than 
Galpnmius. The other day he had the walls of his finest 
triclinium painted with the murder of Hipparchiis, and 
the death of Brutus; and instead of agreeable foliage, 
threatening lictors were to be seen at every corner.' 

' He, too» is right in his way,' said Gallus ; * but where 
is he? I understood that you had invited him, Lentulus?^ 

* He was unibrtuiiately pre-engaged, replied the other.' 
— 'But we shall see him before the oTening be over,' added 
Pomponius. ' As our friend Fannius is, you know, averse 
to sitting late, and Lentulus will not, I am sure, let us go 
before the crowing of the cock, we shall be one short at 
the triclinium, unless Calpurnius come according to his 
promise, and fill the yacant place, so soon as he can get 
released from his formal consular supper. But I scarcely 
think we ought to keep the cook waiting any longer* 
The tenth hour is, I verily believe, almost elapsed. Had 
we not better take our seats, Lentulus ?' 

The host answered in the affirmative, and conducted' 
Gallus to the lowest place on the middle sofa, which was 



There docs not appear to have 
been any general rule with regard to 
the distribution of the places : in most 
cases the host left it to each guest to 
choose bis own, but in others he 



assigned them. Plutarch, who dis- 
cusses the matter in a special chap- 
ter, {Sj/mpos, i. 2), decides, that it 
ought to be left entirely free to inti- 
mate friends and young people to 
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the seat of honour a>t the table. At his left, and on the 

same lectm, sat Pomponius ; above him, Fannius. The 
BO&k to the left was occapied by Bassus, Faustinus and 

CiEcllianus. Tu tlie right, and next Gallus, sat Lentulus 
himself; below him, the Perusians whom Pomponius had 
brought. 

As soon as they had reclined, slaves"* took off their 
sandals, and yonths, with their loins girded, offered water 
in silver bowls for tlicir ablutions. At a nod from Len- 
tulus, two slaves entered, and placed upon the table the 
tray on whieh were the dishes composing the first course. 
Lentulus cast his eyes with secret joy around the circle, 
as if desurons of noting the impression made on his ftiends 
by tlic iio\ cl arrangements of this gustatoriumy the in- 
Tention of which was due to himself; and, indeed, the 
sendee was worthy of a nearer obseryation. 

In the centre of the plateau, ornamented with tor- 
toisoHsheil, stood an ass of bronze on dther side of 
which hung silver panniers, filled with white and black 
oHves, preserved by the art of the cook until this 
period of the year; on the back of the beast sat a 
Silenus, from whose skin the most dehcious garuni^* 



choose ihdbr own, but not to with 
stzangm and penons deserving par* 
Ikolar attention. 

It has been avoided saying 
positively whether the guests' own 
slaves, or the domestic slaves of the 
host, did this. In Petron. 31, the 
slaves of Trimalchio certainly per. 
foam similar seivieea for his guests. 
The Guatom of eaeh guest having his 
own dave, whom he had brought 
with him, starding behind him, is 
opmborated by examples. Petnm. 



58 and 68, by which Habumaa ap* 

pears to have brought several slaves 
virith him. Mart. ii. 37> end AiUM, 
Pai, xL 207. 

" PetTon. 32. Olives belonged 
both to the ffrntus and to themensce 
secundis. Mart. xiii. 36. Concerning 
the alba and nigra and their eomii- 
tura^ see Colum. zii. 48; about 
other sorts, see BUlob. Fhr* Cltut. 8. 

The garum was a sauce made 
fgam the entrails and blood of certain 
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flowed upon the mmm^* beneath. Near thisi on two 
nlyer gridirons lay delicatelj^lressed sansages^ be- 
ueath which Syrian plums^ mixed with the seed of the 
pomegranate, presented the appearance of glowing ooals. 
Ai'ound stood silver dishes coutaining asparagus, lactuca, 
radishes^ and other productions of the garden, in addition 
to laeerta, flayoured both with mint and rue, and with 
Byzantine muria, and dressed snails and oysters ^\ whilst 
fresh ones in abundance were handed round. The com- 
pany expressed their admiration of their host's fanciful 
mTention« and then proceeded to help themselves to what 
each, according to his taste, coneddered the best incentire 
of an appetite. At the same time slaves carried round in 
golden goblets the muUum, composed of Hymettian honey 
Falernian wines. 

They were still occupied in tasting the several deU- 
cacies, when a second and smaller tray was brought in, and 

placed in a vacant spot within the first, to which it did 



I 8e«-flsh, and jnehAly was to the 
I ancients what caviare is to us. See 

• Heind. on Hor. Sal. ii. «, 46. There 

• were good and bad qualities of it, 
: and hence we find it at one time, 

called a delicious expensive food, at 
another, worthless and common. The 
Silenus, from whose skin it is here 
made to drop^ is not to be found in 
the passage of Petronius, although in 
c. 36f he has somethhig similar. The 
garum was used in various ways, 
both in the kitchen and at the tab!e, 
and oysters even were smeared with 
it. Mart, xiii. 82, 

is Amonj^st the most favourite 
\ dtshesof the ancients, were the womb, 
I wivay and the breast, sumeitj before 



it had been sucked, of a porea : hence 

there is no dish so frequently men" 
tioned, from PlautuB down to thelatest 
period. 

" Petr. 31. 

" In Maciob. ii. 9, an express 
distinction is made between ottr^tt 
orttdic, which were handed to the 
guests, quantum vellenl, and patina 
ostrearum^ which was a warm dish 
prqMued from oysters, for patina i 
does rot signify the dish only in ■> 

which the meats were served, hut a 1 

i 

covered bowl, in which they were i 
cooked, (Plautus, uLi onrnes patiruB ' 
fervent,, omnet aperio), as weU as / 
placed upon the table. 
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not yield in point of singularity. In an elegant basket 
sat a hen, ingeniously carved out of wood, with outspread 
wings, as if she were brooding Straightway entered 
two slaves, who began searching in the chaff which filled 
the basket, and taking out some eggs, distributed them 
amongst the guests. ^Friends/ said Lentnlns, smiling, 
'they are pea-hen's eggs, which have been put under the 
hen; my only fear is that she may haye sat too long 
upon them ; but let us try them.' A slave then gave to 
each guest a silver cochleare, which was, however, found 
ahnost too large and heavy for the purpose, and each 
proceeded to break an egg with the point of it. Most of 
the party were already acquainted with the jokes of Len- 
tulus, but not so the Perusians. * Truly, my egg lias 
already become a hen V cried one of them in disgust, and 
about to throw it away. * Examine a little more closely/ 
said Pomponius, with a laugh, in which the guests at the 
upper sofa, who were better acquainted with the matter, 
jomed ; * oui' friend's cook understands well how to dress 
eggs that have been already sat upon.' The Peruaian then 
for the first time remarked that its shell was not natural, 
but made of dough, and that a fat fig-pecker was hidden 
in the yolk, which was strongly seasoned with pepper. 
Many jokes were made, and whilst the guests w ere eating 
the mysterious eggs, the slaves again presented the honey* 
wine* When no one desired more, the band, which was 
at the other end of the hall, began to play, as a sign for 



See Petnm. 93» whence this 
gallina is bonowed. The iirst re- 
posiiorium wae not removed, and the 

gallina must either have been placed 
upon it* or there moat have been 



room enough left Ibr it on the table. 
There were, however, also repositoria 
of several tabulaioy and one might 
consequently have been set on the 
i top of the other, 

6-^ 
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ihe Bl&yes to remoTe the gusMorium^^t which tlicy pro- 
ceeded to do. 

Another slave wiped the table with a purple cloth of 

coarse linen, mikI two Ethiopians again handed water for 
washing the hands '^ Boys, wearing green garlands, 
then brought in two well-gypsumed amphorcBy the time- 
corroded necks of which well accorded with the inscription 
on a label hanging round them, whereon might be read, 
written in ancient characters, the words L, Opimio Cos.^* 
'Discharge your office well, Earinos,^ cried Lentulus to 
one of the boys. 'To-day you shall bear the cyathm. 
It is Falemian, my friends, and Opimiauuni, too; and 
is, as yon know, usually clouded." 'It was bright enough/ 
said Gallus, * when the free citizen wrote the name of the 
consul on this label. Yet it only shares the fate of the 
age, which, like it, has also become clouded.' The Peru- 
sians began to listen attentively, and Pomponius cautiously 
placed his finger on his mouth. ' Actually,' contmued he, 
*only five years more, and this noble juice would have 
witnessed a century pass away, and during this century 
there has never been a growth like it. Why, Maximns, 
your great-grandfather, was consul in the same year as 
Opimius ; and see, here is the fourth generation already, 
and yet the wine is still in existence.* 



" Petron. 34. 

^* It Is not eeruda whetficr this 
took place after each fereuhtm^ but 
Petronius describes it after the pro- 
mtt&io. No further mention is made 

of the usage between the courses, but 
it may easily be imagined that they 
washed frequently during the meal, 
as they used no forks. 



The lar/riia: and amphors were 
generally of clay thinly pitched. 
Later, they were made of glass, ( Pe. 
tion. 34), upon which only perhaps 
the labels were hung, as the name 
was written on the earthen Teasels 
themselves, and became frequently 
obliterated hj age, which was a re- 
commendation* Mart, ziii* 190, 
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* Quite light/ replied Maximus; 'my ancestor was 

consul with Opimius; and much as I like the wine, I am 
yet vexed to think that my name does not appear on the 
Qnn^hora^ 

' C!ontent yourself/ quoth Gallus, ' there are more 
serious accidents la life than that.' * Oh T quickly inter- 
posed Pompoiiius, 'let us end this grave conversation. 
Only see how Bafisus and C»cilianu8 are longing for the 
contents of the amphorm, whilst we are indulging in specu- 
lations about the label outside. Have them opened, Len- 
tulos.^ 

The vessels were carefully cleansed of the gypsum, 
and the corks extricated. Earmos cautiously poured the 
wine into the Eolver coZum, which was placed ready, and ^. 
was now filled again with fresh snow, and then mixed it, 
according to his master's directions, in the richly-embossed 
crater, and dipping a golden cyathus therein, filled the 
amethyst-coloured glasses, which were distributed amongst 
the guests by the rest of the boys. 

This operation was scarcely finished, before a new re- 
poritwivm was placed upon the table, containing the first 
course of the ccena, wliich, however, l)y no means answered 
the expectations of the guests. A circle of small dishes, 
coyered with such meats as were to be met with only at 
the tables of plebeians, was ranged around a slip of natural 
turf, on which lay a honey-comb. A skye carried round 
the bread in a silver basket*", and the guests were pre- 
paring, although with evident vexation, to help themselves 
to chick-peas and small fish, when at a sign firom Lentulus, 



Petr, 35. The clibanus is also probably one of the absurdities of the 
house of Trimalchio. 
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two slaves honied forward, and took off the upper part of 
the tray, under which a number of dishes, presenting a rich 

selection of dainties, were concealed. There were ring- 
doves and field-fares, capons and ducks, nrallets of three 
puuudii weight'^, and tuibot, and, in the centre, a fatted 
hare, which, by means of artificial wings, the gimctor had 
ingeniousl J changed into a Pegasus The company on 
the kctus summm was agreeably surprised, and applauded 
the host with clapping of hands, and the scisaor immedi- 
ately approached, and, with gi uat solemnity and almost in 
musical time, began to carve. Earinos, meanwhile, was 
diligently discharging his functions ; and the guests, ani- 
mated by the strength of the Falernian, already began to 
he more merry. On the disappearance of the first course, 
much conversation was kept up, Gallus alone taking less 
share in it than he was accustomed to do. 

But no long interval was allowed for talking. Four 
slaves soon entered to the sound of horns, bearing the 
second course, which consisted of a huge boor, sur- 
rounded by eight sucking-pigs, made of sweet paste, by 
the experienced baker, and surprisingly like real ones'*. 



The mtilhts was one ot the 
most favourite and expensive fishes, 
and increaiied in value according to 
its tize, and to an almost incredible 
amount, one of six pounds having 
)>een sold for eight thouaand »99- 
Ure€9% See Heind. on Hor. Sat, it 
8, 38« The smaller oneft were not 
much esteemed. Mart. xiv. 97- The 
rhombus has been already spoken of, 
note 33, p. 34. 

« Petr. 3fi. Concerning the fat- 
tening of the hare, see Macrub. Sat. 
ii.9. 



The srhsor^ also called carp- 
tor and utructory was the slave who 
carved the dishes. His art consisted 
not only in carving in a skilful man- 
ner, but alao in dancing, and keeping 
tegular time in bis movementi. See 
Rttpett. on Jnv. t« 120. 

In Petron. 40, these poroeiS, 

which were distributed amongst the 
guests to be taken away by them, 
{apnphnr( t'l). are copta, or copio- 
phiceiihi^ a knid of pastry, not un- 
like the rye-bread oi Westphalia : it 
was very iiard, and was often sent 
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On the tusks of the boar hung Httie baskets^ woven 

of palm-twigs, and containing Syrian and Theban dates**. 
Another scissor, resembling a jiiger in full costume now 
approached the table, and with an immense knife com- 
menced cutting up the boar, pronounced by Lentulus to be 
a genuine Umbrian^. In the meantime, the boys handed 
the dates, and gave to each guest one of the pigs as 
apaphareta, 

* An Umbrian,'* said one of the guests of the lectus 
aummus, tuijiiiig to the strangers, 'a countryman, or, at 
all eyents, a near neighbour, of your's, then. If I were 
in yom- place, I should hesitate before partaking of it ; for 
who knows whether, by some metamorphosis, one of your 
dear Mends may not have been changed into tliis animal/ 

* The days for metamorphoses are past,* repHed one of 
ihem. 'There are no more Circes, and the other gods 
do not trouble themselves much about mankind. I know 
only one, who potently rules all the world, and can 
doubtless bring about many metamorphoses." 

* Do not say so,' Pomponius quickly added; *our friend 
BasBus will teach you du^ecUy that many wonders happen 
even in the present times, and that we are by no means 



away to a distance. Hence Martial's 
joke, xiii. 68. 

Sjmn dates, eargot^^ and £- 
gyptuin, Thebaiea, Salmasius treats 
of them at length, E^ero, ad Soi, ii, 
927. The dates in Petron. are said 
to be an allusion to the sustenance of 
ihthou, filande§, 

Petr. 40. 

The boar was geiu rally the 
chief disii of a grand cmna^ and came 



whole to table. The practised gour- 
mand pretended to distinguish by the 
taste, from what part of Italy it came. 
Hor. Sat. ii. 4, 40, says, Umber cur- 
vet aper lances ,* nam Laurens malus 
«9i: at other times the Imcanian, and 
later the Tuscan were celebnted. 
See Hor. Sai, ii. S, 234 ; 8, 6; Stat. 
Silv. iv. 6, 10 ; Mart. vlL 27. The 
cooking of the boar also cost a con- 
siderable sum, says Martial, who had 
received a present of a Tutca glandit 
aper. 
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sure that we shall not see one amongst us suddenly assume 
the character of a beast/ 

* Laugh as you will,* said Bassus, * it still cannot be 
denied* Onlj tiie other day, one who was formerly a 
slave to a man in humble circurasUnces at Capua, but bas 
now become a rich freedman^ related to me a circumstance 
which he had himself experienced ; it is enough to make 
one's hair stand on end. If not displeasing to you, I 
will communicate it^/ The company* partly from curi- 
osity, ;uk1 partly wisliiiig for a laugh against Bassus, 
begged him to tell the story, and he thus began :— 

''When I was a slaye," related my informant, ^' I hap- 
pened, by the dispensation of the gods, to conceive a liking 
for an innkeeper's wife ; not from an unworthy paasiuQ, 
but because she never denied me what I asked for, and 
anything 1 saved and gave into her charge, I was sure 
not to be cheated of. Her husband had a small villa at 
tlie fifth milestone, and, as it chanced, fell sick there and 
died. In misfortune, thought I, we know our friends, and 
therefore considered bow I could get to my friend at the 
villa. My master was by accident absent from Capua, 
but a stranger, a warrior, was stopping in our house; 



*** The thousand -fold superstitions 
that reigned over the minds of the 
ancients, are shewn by the belief in 
omens, soothsayers, ghosts, and the 
effects of sympathetic means^ diftused 
amongst tXi cUuiet, so duit Horace, 
Epist, ii. 2, 206, in naming the foUies 
ftom which a man must become 
emancipated, asks— 

Somnia, terrores nu|leo^ mlncala, ngas, 
Nncttirnos leaures port«Qtaque lliessala 

rides ? 

There appear to have been fewer 
fabulous histories, such as our fairy 



talcs, because they were gcriorally in- 
cluded iu the mythology, and thus 
rose to a higher significfmce. The 
tales here taken from Petronius, are 
interesting proofs that the ancients 
were in Uie habit of teUing anecdotes, 
which may wett compete with oar 
renowned fairy tales. Many such 
wondrous occurrences might be quot- 
ed from Appuleius, but in Petronius 
they appear as objects of supersti- 
tion, although only amongst the lower 
classes, but this is not the case with 
the Milesian tales. 
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of him I made a eonfidant, begging that he would ac- 
company me in the night to the villa, and he consented to 
do 80. We waited for the time of the cock-crowing and 

then stole off ; the moon was shining, and it was as 
dear as midday. About half way, by the side of the 
road, was a group of sepuldiral monuments, at which my 
companion stopped on some pretence or other ; but I went 
on» begmnmg a song and gazing at the stars. At length 
I looked round, and saw my companion standing in tlic 
road. He took o1£ his clothes and laid them down ; then 
went round ihem in a circle, spat three times upon them, 
and immediately became a wolf.** *Now do not suppose 
that I am telling you a falsehood ; for the fellow assured 
mc that it was pure truth/ " He next,'*' continued the man, 
''began to howl, and then dashed into the thicket. At £rst 
I did not know what to do, but at length approached for the 
purpose of taking the clothes with me, but behold I they 
had become stone. Horror-stricken, I drew my sword, and 
continued slashing it about in the air until I reached the 
viUa. I entered the house breathless, the sweat dropped 
from me, and it was long before I recoyered myself. My 
friend was astonished at my visiting her at such an unusual 



*^ After the Rtnnans becftme ac- 
quainted with the use of sun-dials, 
the natural day was divided into 
twelve equal liours. Not so the night, 
in which the position of the stars and 
the increasing or decreasing darkness 
were the only means of distinguishing 
single portions of timo t hence Uine 
was no division of it into horns at 
fizst. Afterwaids the nse of water- 
docks became more general, but even 
then the former custom derived from 
the camp, by which the night was 



divided into four watches, still re- 
mained much in use. In civil life it 
became more subdivided : eight di- 
visions were adopted, named by 31a- 
crobius, Sai, i. 3, and found essen- 
tially the same in Ccnsorinus, de die 
nat. 24. According to the former they 
were called, beginning with sunset, 
vetpera (creptueulum), prima ftMP 
(luminibfu aeemU), emeubia (nor), 
intempeita {nox) t and from midnight 
to sunrise, niedi<£ noctis incHnatio, 
ffoUieiniumf emUwiniwH^ dihteuhm. 
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hour. ' Had you only come sooner/ said she, ' you might 
have assisted us ; for a wolf has been breaking into the 

villa and destroying several sheep ; but he did not escape 
with impunity; for my slaye has pierced him through 
with a spear.' I shuddered, and could not obtain any 
sleep during the night. As soon as it was day I hastened 
homewards, and saw, on reaching the place where the 
clothes had lain, nutliing more than a large stain of blood ; 
but found the warrior lying in bed at home, and a surgeon 
bandaging his neck. I then became aware that he was 
one of those whom we call versipellea^, and could never 
afterwards eat bread in his company.^' This was Hie 
man's story, in recounting which he even then shuddered. 
Say what you will, such things often happen.^ 

The company laughed at and jeered the narrator, who 
endcavourod by philusopiiical arguments to defend his cre- 
dulity. At length the second Ferusian, who sat in the 
lowest place, said, * Bassus may not be so very wrong, 
after ail ; for some time since I bought a slave who had 
formerly lived at Miletus, and who told me a wonderful 
story, in the fuUowiug words. " In the house where I 
served, a child, a boy — beautiful as a statue — had died. 
His mother was inconsolable, and all were standing mourn- 
ing round the bed, when the strigm were heard shrieking 
round the house. There was in the £amily a Cappadocian, 
a tall, daring fellow, who had once overcome a mad ox. 
This man having seized a sword, ran out of doors, with 



^ The name versipellit was con- 
iidered an a tenn of abuse, and is so 

used by Petron. 62. Pliny also styles 
it the peculiar designation of Buch 
peitons. viU. 22. Th^ was, accord- 



ing to Eiianibes, an Arcadian legend, 
that each member of a certain IkmUj 
was changed into a wolf for nine 
yean, and after that period again re- 
amned his nAtural shape. 
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hia left hand cautioiul j concealed in his mantle, and cat 

one of the hags in two. We heard then* shrieks, although 
we saw nothing; but the Cappadocian staggered back'- 
wards upon a couch, and his whole body became as blue 
as if he had been beaten : for he had been touched by tho 
hands of the witches. He dosed the house-door again, 
but when the mother returned to her dead child, she 
saw with horror, that the strigm had ahready taken away 
the body, and left a straw doll in its place.'' 

This anecdote was received with no less laughter than 
the other. Bassus alone bent unobserved towards the 
table, and inwardly besought the strigm not to meet him 
on his way home 

Some more stories of a similar kind would perhaps 
have been introduced, had not the slaves produced a 
fresh ferculum, which to the astonishment of the company 
contained a vast swine, cooked exactly like the boar. 
* Ha I ' cried Lentulus, rising from his couch, in order to 
inspect it more closely, * I really beUoTe that the cook has 
forgotten to disembowel the animal. Brmg him hither 
durectly.' The cook appeared with troubled mien, and 
confessed, to the indignation of the whole ])arty, that in 
his hurry he had forgotten to cleanse the beast. * Now, 
really,' said the enraged Cfficilianus, 'that is the most 
worthless slave I ever beheld. Who ever heard of a cook 
omitting to gut a swine? Were he mine, I would hang 
him.' LefatdM. howorer, waa more leniently disposed. 
' You deserve a severe chastisement,' said he to the slave, 



3' Petron, W. The table here 
supplied tlie place of the altar, as m 
Ovid. Amor. i. 4, 27. A similar 
superstitious usage was that of touch* 



ing the ground with the liand at 
mention of the it\feri, Plaut. Most, 
ii. 2, 37. 
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< aad may thank my good humour for escsaping it But, 

as a punishment, you must immediately perform the ne- 
glected duty in our presence.' The cook seized the knife, 
and having carefully slit open the helly on both sides, gave 
a sudden jerk, when, to the agreeable surprise of the 
guests, a quantity of Utile sausages of all kinds tumbled 
out". 

' That is indeed a new joke,^ cried Pomponius, laugh- 
ing ; * but tell me, why did you have a tame swine seryed 
up after the wild boar 

<If the remainder of my Mends be of that opmion,' 
replied the host, * we will grant him his liberty, and he 
may appear to-morrow at my table with his cap on**,' 

On a g^Ton signal, the slaves removed the dish, and 
brought another containing peacocks, pheasants, the hvers 
of geese % and rare hsh. At length this course also was 
removed, the slaves iriped the table, and cleared away 
with besoms of palm-twigs the fragments that had fallen 
on the floor, strewing it at the same time with saw-dust, 
dyed with minium and pleasant-smelling saffron**. 



The whole of this joke is to be 
found in Petron. 4B, who, however, 
relates a far more extraordinary piece 
of legerdemain, pertorsned by the 
cooks on the boar, 40. Such absurd- 
ities might be taken as inTentioQS of 
the mithor,had wenotiober witneises 
who veUte the aamo things at a maeh 
earlier period. Macrob. Sai, ii. 9. 
So also geese veie fiUed with smaUer 
birds. 

•^^ A t Trimalchio's table, the boar 
came piieains^ as a freedman, because 
It liad appeared on the table on the 
preceding day, but had not been cut, 
a oofioiott dlmiffftw. 



** Jecur anseris was a very fa- 
vourite dish, and to make its tnste 
liner, the gee?;e were fed with figs and 
dates. See Rader on Meat. xni. 56. 

hnxaxy extended even to the 
besoms, whidi were made of pahn- 
twigs. Mart m 8S; Hor. Sai. ii. 
4,83. 

^'^ It still remains a question whe- 
ther common saw-dust used for clean- 
ing, is meant by Horace, as there 
was scarcely any sumtits in that : 
it was customary to strew the floor 
with dyed or aweet-smeUing saw- 
dust, or sometbfaig simUar. Petton. 
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Whilst this was being done, the cjes of the guests 
were suddenly attracted upwards by a noise over-head; 
the cdling opened, and a hurge silver hoop, on which were 
oiiitmeiit-boUlcs of silver and alabaster, silver cjarlands 
with beautifully chiselled leaves and circlets, and other 
trifles, to be shared amongst the guests as apophoreta^ ^ ^/ 
descended upon the table. In the meantime, the dessert 
had been served, wherein the new baker, whom Len- 
tulus had purchased for a hundred thousand sesterces, 
gave a specimen of his skill. In addition to innumerable 
articles of pastry, there were artificial musdes, fleld-fiires 
filled with dried graj)es and almonds*^, and many other 
things of the same kind. In the middle stood a well- 
modelled Vertumnus'*, who held in his apron a great 



68. The absurd Elagabalus carried 
his prodigality further. Lam- 
prid. 31. 

•7 So Petronius relates, 60. 

See PetioD. 69. It does not 
seem wamntable to assume the pre- 
sence of a special faitl» in a family 
for the purpose of preparing such 
things : the fartor appears to have 
been no more than the o-jtcuttj'?, who 
fattened the poultry. In II or. Sat. 
ii. Ji, 221), there is no {^ound for sup- 
posing a botulariim to be meant, as 
the ftartanM were not eonlined to the 
▼iUas hi the country, but many fol* 
lowed theoecnpation in Rome. When 
Donat. on Ter. Bun, ii. S, 35, ex- 
plains the word, qui farcimina fa^ 
ciunt^ it might bear that signification, 
but the poulterer would be much 
mere befitting in the company men- 
tioned, and even in Plaut. Trttc, i. 2, 
11, it is not necessary to suppose it 
to mean dXKmntnrwXij^, 



3® See Petron, 60. Such plastic 
displays of jiastry were not perliaps 
confined to Trimalchit/s house. Mart, 
xiv. 09. Aihcnicus, xiv. details the 
numerous names of such pastry. Hase 
merely gires a few general remarks 
on the subject. The making of these 
opwa jM«/orta was the business both \ 
of the duMofiMM and the lactarius < / 
the former purveyed only the dulcia 
mellUn^ the latter the regular pastry, 
in which meal and milk were the 
chief ingredients, Lamprid. lieiiog, 
27. The lactarim copied tigures as 
well as the dulciarius, and the Priapi 
siliginei were of his making, ibid. 82 1 
Bfart.xiii.47* In most cases the same 
person discharged both offices, and the 
name pitior was the general term. 

The struetor was not simply he 
who dressed or carved the dishes, but 
one who formed various figures out 
of catiiblcs; as, for instance, the cy- 
(iuniu tnala spinis conJiA'ay ut echinos 
efficerentj and again, the OflMMtMl 
genera oHinn, pUces, amtr a^Bs, 
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variety of fruits. Around lay sweet quinces, stuck full of 
almonds, and having the appearance of sea-nrchins, with 

melons cut into variuus shapes. Whilst the party was 
praising the fancj of the baker, a slave handed round 
tooth-picks ^, made of the leaves of the mastich-pistachio, 
and Lentuhis invited the guests to assist themselves to the 
confectionary and fruits with which the god was loaded* 

The Pemsians, who were particularly astonished by 
the gifts of Vertumnus at such a season, stretched across 
the table " and seized the inviting apples and grapes, but 
di*ew back in affright when, as they touched them, a 
stream of saffron discharged firom the fruit, besprinkled 
them^. The merriment became general, when several of 
the guests attempted cautiuusly to help themselves to the 
mysterious fruit, and each time a red stream shot forth. 

*You seem determined,' exclaimed Pomponius, *to 
surprise us in every way ; but yet I must say, Lentulus, 
that in this, otherwise excellent, entertainment, yon have 
not sLitiiciently provided for our amusement. Here wc are 
at dessert, without having had a single spectacle to delight 
our eyes between the courses.* * It is not my fault,' rc- 
pHed Lentulus ; ' for our friend Gallus has deprecated all 
the feats of rope-dancing and pantomime that I intended 
for you, and you see how httle he shares in the conversa- 
tion. Besides, the sun is ah'eady nigh setting, and I have 
had another trieUnium lighted up for us**. If no one 



(Petron. 60)^ which were aU made de 
uno eorp9r0f de poreo. See Mart 
xi. 81. 

*^ The stems of the leaves of the 
mastich-pistachio, lentiscuiy ( Pis- 
iacia lentUctu ; Lin.), made the best 



tooth-picks, denH'Scalpia, for which i 
quUIs were also used. Hart. xiv. j 
83, iii. 8S, 0, Ti. 74, tU. 6S. 

« Plaut. Mil, in. 1, 167. 
*» Petron. (>0. 
<3 Petron. 73. 
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will take more of the dessert, we maj as well, I think, 

repair thither at once. Perhaps the cloud which shades 
the countenance of our friend majr disappear under tke 
garland. Leave the Falemian alone at present, Earinos, 
and await us in the other saloon.' The youth did as his 
lord commanded, and just at that moment CalpuniiuB 
entered, pouting discontentedly at the servile souls of the 
company he had left, hecause he could no longer endure 
their 'Hail to the &iher of our fatherland.' 

The party now rose, to meet again after a short time 
in tiie brilliant saloon, the interrening moments being 
spent by some in sauntering along the colonnades, and 
by others in taking a bath. 
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THE DRINKERS. 

THE lamps had been long shining on the marble 
panels of the walls in the triclinium, where Earinos, 
with assistants, was making preparations, under the direc- 
tion of the tricliniarch, for the nocturnal comissatio \ 
Upon the polished table between the tapestried couches 
stood an elegant bronze candelabrum, in the form of a stem 
of a tree, from tlie winterly and almost leafless branches 
of which four two-flamed lamps, emulating each other in 
beauty of shape, were suspended. Other lamps hung by 
chains from the ceihng, which was richly gilt and ingeni- 
ously inlaid with ivory, in order to expel the darkness of 
night from all parts of the saloon. A number of costly 
goblets and larger vessels were arranged on two silver 
sideboards, and on one of them a slave was just placing 
another vessel filled with snow, together with its colum, 
and on the other was the steaming caldarium, containing 
water kept constantly boiling by the coals in its inner 
cylinder, in case any of the guests should prefer the 



' The comissatio was a convivium 
also, and the Greek avfxiroaiov an- 
swers better to it, but it must not be 
confounded with the cosna. The name 
(derived from jcaJ/uos, Koofid^etv) de- 
notes a carousal, such as frequently 
occurred after the repast. In Livy, 
xl. 7. Demetrius inquires of his guests 
after a ccena at his own house : Quin 
commissatum ad fratrem tmu5 ? And 
hence it is said of Habinnas, who 
after the cosna at another house went 



to Trimalchio's. Pctron. 65; com%s~ 
sator intravit. Suet. Dom.2\. These 
comissationes began late, and were 
frequently kept up till far into the 
night, and attended with much noise 
and riot. 3Iartial alludes to this, 
when addressing his book, x. 19, 18, 
and 3, 68. They were not in good 
odour, and the name was connected 
with the idea of all sorts of de- 
bauchery. 
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€alda\ the drink of winter, to the snow-drink, for which 

he might think the season was not sufficiently advanced 

Bj degrees the guests assembled from the bath and 
the penat^hm, and took thdr places in the same order 
a& before on the triclinium. Gallus and Calpuruius were 
still wanting. They had been seen walking to and fto 
along the cryptoporticm in earnest discourse. At length 
they arrived, and the gloom seemed dissipated from the 
brow of Gallus ; his eyes sparkled more brightiy, and his 
whole being seemed to have become more animated. 

hope, my Mends, you hare not waited for us,' 
said he to Pompomus and CsBdlianus, who reproached him 
for his long absence. ' How could we do otherwise/ 
responded Fomponius, 'as it is necessary first to choose the 
king* who shall reign supreme over the mixing bowl and 
eyatkaa ? Quick, Lentulus, let us have the dice directly, 
or the snow will be turned to calda before we are able 
to drink it.' On a signal from Lentulus, a slave placed 
upon the table the dice-board, of Terebinthus-wood, the 



* Popular M the eaUa ww in 
winter and cooler weather genesaUj, 
yet wine mixed with cold water was 

naturally preferred in the summer ; 
but we must not suppose the use of 
the calda restricted to the cold time 
of year. Mart. viii. 07, says : caldam 
pogcis aquam ; sed nondum frigida 
vmii I but this alludes to the feast 
of the Fhnalia, at which GcdUanus 
visited him so early. The nile of 
Athensus (il, 45) only partially ap- 
plics, as he was talking of a drink of 
water meidy, to be taken just after 
the bath. 

* The custom, common to both 



Greeks and Romans of choosing a 

ityMijwfjixrc^, maghier, m r«» osn. 

viviiy arbiter bibendi, who prescribed 
the laws of the drinking, is well 
known. See Christ, de maph. Vett. 
inpoculis; Wiistemann's Faiusl des 
Scaurxts, 275; Heiiulnrf on Hor. 
Sat, ii. 2, 123. He lixeil not only 
the proportions of the mixing, but 
also the number of cyolAI each per- 
son was to drink* Hence the leget 
insana, Hor. Sai, iL 6, 69; Cic. 
Verr. v. 11. He was generally elected 
by the throw of the dice, tali, and of 
course the Venus decided it. Hor. 
Od. ii. 7 J 25. Quern Fenua arbiirum 
dicet bibendi $ 
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four dice made from the knuckles of gazelles \ aud the 
iTOpy turret-shaped dice-box. *But first bring chaplets 
aud the nardum */ cried the host ; * roses or ivy, I leaye 
the choice to each of you ^' Slaves immediately brought 
chaplets, both of dark-green ivy and of blooming roses. 
' Honour to the spring/ said Gallus, at the same time en- 
drcling his temples with a fragrant wreath ; * iry belongs 
to winter; it is the gloomy ornament with which nature 
decks h^ own bier.-' *Not so/ said Oalpumius^ 'the 
more sombre garland becomes men. I leave roses to the 
women^ who know nothing but pleasure and triiiing.' 

'No reflection on the women,' cried Faustinus, from 
the lectus summits , * for tliey after all give the spice to 
life, and I should not be at all grieyed if some gracious 
fair one were now at my mde. Listen, Oallus ; you know 
that I sometimes attempt a little poetry, what think you of 
an epigram I hare lately made ? 

Let woman come and sbaze our festal Joy« 
For Bacchus lores to dt with Venus* boy! 
But fiur her fonu, and witty be her tongue, 

Such as tlie nymph's, whom Philohu-hes sung. 
Just sip her wine, with jocund i^leo u'erilow. 
To-morrow hold her tongue — if ahe know how/* 



* There is a UMa ierMMnu 

in Petron. 33; dtrrpayoXoi Ai^»k$* 
lopK6% iu Lucum. Amor, 884. 

* Amongst the numerous oils and 
salves witli which the hair was anoint- 
ed before they were crowned, tlienar- 
dinum, made from the blotsom of the 
Indien nard-grass, wu highly es- 
teemed. See Salm. ExtniU. ad SM* 
706, 



* The host ptohablf ollbed • 
TsrieQr of chaplets from which the 
guests could choose. See £abttltis, 
in Aiken, xt. 679. 

^ Non veto, ne s€iieat mecum con viva 
pudls: 

Cum Veneris puero vivcre Bacchus amat. 
Bed tamen ut poMit lepida ease venustaque 

PhUc^Mbii qttondam qualia amies ftiit 

Parciusilb bibnt; muUum lasciva jocetur; 
Cras taceat, mulier ai qua taoere potest. 
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* Very good/ said Gallus ; * but the last doctrine will 
apply as weU to men ; I will continue your epigram . 

And you, O meu! wlio larger goblets drain, 
Nor draining blush, — this golden rule maintain. 
Wliile foams the cup, drink, rattle, joke away. 
All unTOfltraiiied your boisterous mirth display. 
But with the wreath be memoiy kid aside^ 
Aad let the mom, night's dangeroiu secrets hide.* 

' Exactly so/ cried Pomponius, whilst a loud o-o^cSs 

resounded from tlio lips of the others ; * let the word of 
which the nocturnal triens was witness^ be banished irom 
our memory, as if it had nerer been spoken. But now to 
business. Bassus, jou throw first, and he who first throws 
the Venus is king for the night.' 

Bassus collected the dice in the box, and shook it. 
^Cytheris for meV <^ried he, as he threw; it was an 
indifferent cast. ^Who would think of making so free 
with the name of his beloved P said Faustinus, as he pre- 
pared for his chance. ' To the beautiful one of whom I 
am thinking ; take care, it will be the Venus.' He threw; 
loud laughter succeeded ; it was the dog. The *dico passed 
in ibis manner from hand to hand till they came to Pomp 



^ X« quoqu^ uu^oref «ui aoa hauhre 
trienles 

Sit rubor, hac eautum yirat velim. 
Dum apumant caUoei» pota, ftiep^ lude, jo- 
care, 

Viactaque sit nuUis Musa proterva modis. 
Sad pudcat, porita noctb meminigw conma; 
Nondbi icpe men aauda lingua caT«t. 

It was by no means unconimon to 
recite trifling effueions, or even long 
poems, during the ecena ei etmmis. 

tat'io; a practice which ?5ometime8 be- 
came tires»!iie. See 3Iart. iii. 44, 50. 
Martial often mentions the exclama- 
tion (To^wv, bjr which, approbation 

7 



vas nfluaUy expressed. 

• PlauLus trcq.iently mentions 
that the person about to throw the 
dice invoked the name of his mistress 
or some deity. Capt. i. 1, 5 ; ^«ifi. 
V. 2, 94$ Cure, ii. 3, 77; iv« 
1, 85, These passages, however, 
firam comedies originally Chreek, give 
no sure proof that it was a Roman 
custom to call on the gods; but yro- 
bably when Graco more bihere had 
got into fashion, this habit also was 
adopted. 
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ponius. *AhV exclaimed Lentulus, as Pomponius seized 

the box, ' now I am anxious to know which, out of the 
number of his loves, he will iayoke, Chione or Galla, 
Lyde or Ne»ra?' 'Neither of th^n,' answered Pom- 
ponius, *Ahl one, three, four, six; here's the Venus I 
but as ail hare not yet thrown, another may be equally 
fortunate.' He handed the dice to Galhis ; he, how- 
ever, as well as the Perusians, having declined the dignity, 
Pomponius was hailed as lord over the ercUer and cytMtkus* 
* Do not let us have too much water in the mixtm^e,' 
said Cfficilianus ; * for Lentulus, you know, would not be 
sulky even should we drink the wine neat/ * No, no/ 
replied Pomponius ; ' we have had a long pause, and may 
now well indulge a little. Three parts of water and two 
of wine is a fair proportion ; that shall bo the mixture 



The proportions of the wine 
and water, diiieted according to the 
frugality of the drinkers. The Greek 
rule If irviTff vfiwiv, ij rpi 1/ tot-- 
««pa, (whidi also occun in Plant 
Stith. 4, 8S), was nnintettigible 
even to the later writers. Plautus 
and <Mbera, seem to have understood 
it of the number of cyathi which 
were drank, but most of the later 
authors refer it to the proportions of 
the mixing, although they differ in 
their explanations. Plut. Sympas. 
iii. 9« irwTf^-^pi&v Udaroe Ktfitat* 

fuywfiivw dveiv* Tievapa 9k cic Sva 
Tpmv USaro9 iitiX80p4m»» A then. 

X, p. 426, on the contrary : rj yap 

tW ir/t>os TpeU, which ex})lanation 
is given afterwards by Kustath. on 
Odyss. ix. 2(M1, although he cites the 
others al&o. Several other proportions 
are mentioned in Hesiod, Op, 696. 



TpaTov Itfifv olvov. 80 also Ion in 
Athentttts. and in Br, An, Even, 
XT. 3, of Bacdius, or wine : Xalptt 
Ktpudfuyot Tptvl Vifi^Mt Terparros 
a^6t, which is supposed to be just 
the proportion denoted by reaaapa s 
but the half nm\ half mixture, errot/ 
7rrw, frccjucutiy commemorated by 
Athena'US| may be cqiuilly well un- 
derstood. Another proportion -s-eVre 
Kai ouoj is thus explained by him: 
i6o ofvov wpdt wimt 6<laTm; bnt in 
the Anacreontic dted bj him, we 
haTe : td fUv iff iyx^^ S^arot td 
irivT^ it tdvtm. The custom of drink, 
ing the wine and water mixed in 
equal proportions, or of the wine un- 
mixed, was reprehended. I'ar less is 
known of the strength usual among 
the Romans. The passage iu Hor. 
Od. iii. 19» 11, will not resolve the 
matter. It is only certain that a 
homo frugi drank the wine diluted, 
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to-niglit. Do you, Earinos, measure out five cycUhi for 
each of us*^ 

The goblets were filled and emptied amidst jokes and 

merriment, which gradually grew louder, for Pompomus 
took care that the cyathi should not have much repose. 
* I propose,' said he at length, wlieii, from the increased 
ammation of the conversation the power of the Falemian 
became evident, 'that we try the dice a little. Let us 
play for low stakes, merely for amusement; let each of 
us stake five dmoarii, and put in another for every ace or 
six that may be thrown". Whoever throws the Venus 
first, gains the whole sum staked.* The proposal was 
acceded to, and the play began. 'How shall it be, 
Bassus?** said Pouipouius, 'a hundred denarii that I make 
the lucky throw before you^V 'Agreed,' replied the 
other. * I win also bet the same with you,' said Gallus. 
' A himdred demHi on each side.' ' And I bet you the 



that meraciut bibere was not con. 
aidered praiseworthy, and mervm hu 
bere, as the mark of a drunkard. 
The guests doubtless mixed their 
wine according to their tastes, and 
whibt one called for meraciuSf ano- 
ther dnuik almost water. Mart. 1. 
107 ; a paiiage tematkable for the 
exprsssUm eefferty and for the Roman 
name nnda for cyolAiw, 

The words of the letter of Au- 
gustus in Suetonius, are clear : Talis 
enim jcKialis nt quisqtte canem aut 
senionem mtserat, in singulos talo^ 
sitiffulos (lenariM in medium con- 
ferebaL The case of the dice turning 
up at four aoes or four rises can 
hazdif he meant, hut it is leas pn>- 
hahle that a denarivi was set for 



every ace or six turned up, although 
cants may also denote the single ones. 
But since there were only four num- 
bers on the dice, an ace or six mxist 
have been turned up at almost every 
throw. Perhaps a forfeit was paid 
when either of the two had heen 
tinned up two, threes or four times, 
and then in singvios ialoi, i. e. as 
often as the nnmher had been turned 
up, sinffuU demm were put Into the 
pool. 

It has been already mentioned 
that betting was not unconunou ; 
indeed this is evident fiom the inter* 
diets issued agabist it ; and the enor- 
mous sums often lost on one game, 
render it probable that there was 
betting at the same time. 

7—2 
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same sum,' said Lentulus to Gallus, * and if cither of us 
should throw the dog, he must pay double.' 

The dice went round the table, and first CsBcillanus, 
and then one of the Perusians, won the pool. The bets 
remained still undecided. When Pomponius had again 
thrown, he cried, 'Won! look here, each dice exhibits a 
different number,' Galius took the box and tlirew. Four 
unlucky aces were the result. The Perusians laughed 
loudl J ; for which Gallus darted a fierce glance at them. 
The money was paid. ' Shall we bet again?' inquired Len- 
tulus. ' Of course/ replied Gallus, ' two thousand sestereee^ 
and let he who throws sixes also lose.' Lentulus threw ; 
again the Venus appeared, and loud laughter arose from 
the lecttis imus. By degrees the game became warmer, 
the bet higher, and Gallus more desperate. In the 
mean time Pomponius had, unnoticed, altered the pro- 
portion:^ of the mixture. * I am now in favoui* of a short 
pause/ said he, ' that we may not entirely forget the cups. 
Bring larger goblets, Earinos, that we may drink accord- 
ing to the custom of the Greeks Larger crystal glasses 
were placed before him. * Pour out for me six c^atki 



^3 The chief passages lespecting 

the drinking after the manner of the 
Greeks, are Cic. Verr, i. 20; Tunc. 
i. 40; Athcn. x. 4H1. The custom 
was, that a person pledged tlie cup 
to another, thereby challeniring him 
to empty it, at the same lime ut- 
tering the name of him to whom 
the cap was giTen. It seems to have 
beeo pietty general, hut Sparta form- 
ed an exception to the rule. Atfaen. 
z. 4S2, The usage was described 
as dangerous and immoral, as it na- 
tiirf\lly led to immoderate indulgence, 
for not satistied with being forced to 



drink firedy on account of the mutual 
challenges, thej mixed very little 
water, and exchanged the smaller 
for larger pocufa, as we learn from 
Cicero. Comp. Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 36. 
Curculio alho says, (Plaut. ii. 8, 81), 
projyiuo maynum povulum ; propi^ 
nare, and more rarely prabibere, 
were the Roman expressions Hvr w/»o» 
wiveiv; perhaps idso invUar^, al- 
though all the panages where it oc- 
curs may be otherwise expired. 
Plant. Rud, ii. 8, 32. 

The drinking of the names bad 
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cried he. 'This cap I drink to you, Gallus. Hail to 

you I*" Gkillus replied to the greeting, and then desired 
the cycUkus to be emptied seyen times into his goblet. 

* Let lis not foi get the absent/ said he. * Lycoris, this 
goblet I dedicate to you.* * Well done/ said Ba^sus, as his 
cup was being filled. 'Now my turn has come. Eight 
letters form the name of my love. Cytheris I * said he, as 
he drained the glass. Thus the toast passed from mouth 
to mouth, and finally came to the turn of the Ferusians. 

* I have no love/ said the one on the middle seat, ' but I 
will give you a better name, to which let each one empty 
his glass; Caesar Octavianus! hail to him***.' 'Hail to 
him,' responded the other Perusian. ' Six cycUhi to each, 
or ten? What, Gallus and Calpumius I does not the name 



nothing to do vviih tlie proportions of 
the mixture, nor did it properly be- 
long to tbe Graeut masj aHhough it 
Vkvy have thence originated. This 
bibierg nomen, hUrat^ ad nvmerum, 
has often been erroneously referred to 
the number of cups, of which it was 
thought as many were drank as the 
name had letters. Wc must rather 
stippose the number of the vf/afht, 
determined by the letters at tlie name, 
and drank out of one cup. Sec 
Kreyssig. Silv. Afric. 51, Still many 
quciitions may be raised on the pas- 
sages of Martial ftom which we derive 
almost our only information on this 
subject : the plainest of which is, i. 
73. The question arises, whether if 
the name were chanfi;ed in the vocative, 
the Tujmber ci/athi would depend 
on the number of letters it then had, 
or, on the entire number of the casus 
rectua. Martial speaks in favour of 
the latter, xi. ix. 94 ; but on the 
eoDtraty in viii. 6I9 where Uie voca- 



tive form fixes the measure, as the 
triem contained four cyulhi, and the 
word septunx will not allow of the 
word being taken in a more general 
sense. Perhaps it-made a diiPeienGe 
whether the person whose health was 
drank were absent or present. Plaut. 
Stick. V. 4, 26, where they refer the 
unintelli^jjible dccuma to the name of 
Stc])haniu»n, who was present, can 
(laying aside ail question about the 
reailing) scarcely allude to this; for 
Sagarinus evidently pledges Sticlms. 

The words* with which they 
drank to a person's health, were bene 
iCy or bene tihi. They drained the 
goblet tu the health either of one or 
of the whole company. Plaut. Stick, 
V. 4, 27; Persias, v. 1, 20. 

Tlic abject senate had expressly 
enjoined that both at public and pri- 
vate banquets a libation should be 
made to Augustus. Dio Cass. 11. 
19; Ovid, Fas^. ii. 637. 
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sound pleasantly to you, that you refuse the goblet?' * I 
have no reason for drinking to his welfare/ rejoined Gal- 
luBy scarcely suppreeauig his emotion. * Reason or no/ 
said the Perusian, * it is to the tatlier of oui* fatherknd T 
' Father of our fatherland T screamed Calpumiusy idolently 
enraged. * Say rather to the tyrant, the had dtizen, the sup- 
pressor of Uberty I* * Be uot so violent/ said the stranger, 
with a malicious smile, ' if you will not dnnk it, why leaye 
it undone. But yet I wager, Gallus, that you have often 
enough drank to our lord before his house was closed upon 
you. It certainly is not pleasant when a man thinks he 
has made the lucky throw to find the dog suddenly before 
him/ ' Scoundrel," cried Gallus, springing up, 'know that 
it is a matter of entire indifference to me, whether the 
miserable, cowardly tyrant close his doors on me or no.' 
' No doubt he might have used stronger measures,^ quietly 
continued the stranger, *and if the lamentations of the 
Egyptians had made themselves heard, you would now be 
cooling yourself by a reeddenee in McBsia.' ^Let him 
dare to send me there,' called out GaUus, no longer mas- 
ter of himself. ' Dare,' said the Perusiftn with a smile, 
' he dare, who could annihilate you with a single woi d V 
* Or I him V exclaimed Gallus, now enraged beyond all 
bounds, ^Julius even met with his dagger.* 'Ah I un- 
heard-of treason,' cried the second stranger, starting up ; 
'I call the assembled company to witness that I have 
taken no part in the highly treasonable speeches that have 
been uttered here. My sandals, slave ; to remain here 
any longer would be a crime.^ 

The guests had all risen, although a pai*t of them 
reeled. Some endeavoured to bring Gallus, who now did 
not seem to thmk so lightly of the words which had 
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hastily escaped him, to moderation. Pomponius addressed 

the Perusians, but, as they insisted on quitting the house, 
he promised Gallns that he would endeayour to pacify 
them on the way home. 

The other guests also bethought them of departing ; 
one full of vexation at the unpleasant breaking up of the 
feast, another blaming Pomponius for introducing such 
unpolished fellows; GaUus, not without some anxiety, 
which he in vain endeavoured to silence by bold reaolvcs 
for the future. 
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THE CATASTROPHE. 

THE day commenced very differently^ on the present 
occasion, in the lioiisc of Gallus, from what it liad 
done on the morning of his journey. His disgrace, by some 
foreseen, but to most both unexpected and looked upon as 
the harbinger of still more severe misfortmies, formed the 
prin<»pal topic of the day, and was discussed in ihAforwn 
and the tc^emce with a thousand different comments. 
The intelligence of his retm^n to Home soon became dif- 
fused throughout the city * ; and the loud tidings of his 
presence should have collected the troop of cHents who, at 
other times, flocked in such great numbers to his house. 
On this day, however, the vesHlmlum remained empty ; 
the obsequious crowd no longer thronged it. The selfish, 
who had promised themselTCS some advantage from the 
influence of tlieir patron, became indifferent about a house 
which could no longer be considered, as it had lately been, 
the entrance-hall of the palace. The timid were deterred 
by fear of the cloud which hung threatening over Gallus, 
lest they themselves should be overtaken by the destroy- 



* Although the ancients had no 
newspapers to disseminate quickly 
the news of the day, the want was 
in some dej^ree remedied by their 
public style of living. More of their 
time was often ])asse(l from, than at 
home. Thuy viaited the J'orumy the 
piazzas, and other places of resort ; 
they met each other at the baths, the 
tabemet of the tonsom, the medM 



and l^rarii, and dius theoccnnrencea 
of the day were easily passed from 

one to another; thus it was quite 
possible that the news of the return 
of Gallus should have spread over 
the whole city by the next day. 
Btittigcr, Sab. ii., requires correction 
when he speaks of the Ada diurna, 
as If it were a sort of official daily 
paper* See Creus. ^6r. 164. 
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ing flash \ The swarm of parasites^ pradentlj weighing 
ihOT own interest, avoided a table of doubtful duration, 
in order that thcv iTii<^ht not forfeit their seats at ten 
others^ where undisturbed enjoyment for the future ap- 
peared more sccuie. And even those few in whom feel- 
ings of duty or shame had oyercome other considerations^ 
seemed to be not at all dissatisfied when the csttariua 
announced to them, that his master would receive no 
visits that day. In the house itself ail was quiet The 
majority of the slaves had not yet returned from the villa, 
and those who were present, seemed to share the grief of 
the deeply-affeeted dispenmtor. 

Uneasiness and anxiety had long since banished sleep 
from the coach of Gallus, He could not conceal from 
himself to what a precipice a misuse of liis incautious 
expressions would drive him, and that he could expect 
no forbearance or secrecy from the sospidous^looking 
strangers. Animated by the dreams of freedom with 
which Calpumins had entertained him; half enlisted in 
the plans which the enthusiast, sincerely moved at the 
misfortune of his friend, had proposed to him; liiglily 
excited by the strength of the wine and the heat of play ; 
and lastly, stung to fury by the insolence of the strange 
guests, he had suffered himself to be drawn into an 
indiscreet avowal, which he was far from seriously mean- 
ing. On calmer reflecdon he perceived the folly of all 



* Altliough it has been said (see 
note 3, pHa:e 113.) that the fact of 
Augustufe hiiviug repudiated a man's 
friendship, wus not necessarily Ibl. 
lowed by the desertion of hit fkiends, 
yet this was not exactly the poeition 
of OaUus, to whom the inteidict was 



a sort nt favour, in place of a more 
rigorous punistinieut^and hence might 
probably cause the alimation of 
ftiends. Ovid bitterly complains of 
those who^ hi a similac case, al^jmed 
their fticnd Uivough tnt. See TVisl. 
i. 8 and 9, 17* 

7—5 
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those bold projects which» in the first moment of excite- 
ment, seemed to present the possibility of averting his own 
fate by the OTerthrow of the tyrant ; and he now found 
himself, without the hope of escape, in the power of two 
men, whose whole behaviour was calculated to inspire any 
thing bat confidence. His only consolation was that they 
had been introduced by Pomponius, through whose ex- 
ertions he hoped possibly to obtain their silence, lor Gallus 
still firmly believed in the sincerity of his friendship, and 
paid no attention even to a discovery which liis slaves pro- 
fessed to have made on the way homeward. It was as fol- 
lows i bis road, in returning from the mansion of Lentolus, 
passed not far from that of Largus ; and the slaves who 
preceded him with the lantern^ had seen three men» 
resembling very much Pomponius and the two Perusians, 
approach the house* One of them struck the door with 
the metal knocker ^ and they were all immediately ad- 
mitted by the oatiarim. Gallus certainly thought so late 
a yisit, strange ; but, as it was no uncommon thing for 
Largus to break far into the night with wine and play, he 
persuaded himself that it must be some acquaintances who 
had called upon him on their return from an earlier party. 
At last the drowsy god had steeped him in a beneficial 



' See Appendix ; art. The Slave 
Family i aod Suet. Aug* 29. 

■* It is undeniable tl»at bells, tin,' 
tinnahulny served as a signal to a 
scattered iiiukiLude to collect for a 
paitienlai purpose ; for their use at 
the bathsy eee Appendix ; art. The 
Baths, There is, howereti no pwwf 
that there were bells at the house, 
doovs. The passage, Suet. Aug, 91, 



is no direct evidence, and the exam - 
pies adduced by Casaubon, from Dio 
Cass, and Lucian, only say that the 
family were awakened or collected 
by the sound of a bell. As a jan Uor 
was generally at the house-door, there 
was the less need of such a signal^ 
and most ptobablf only the metal 
knocker or ling^ called hj die Greeks 
KoptSmt, tcfyaj^f fi^irrfiov, was made 
use of. 
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obliyion of these caresy and although the aim was by this 
time high in the heaves, yet Chrenmos was carefblly 
watching lest any noise in the vicinity of his bed-chamber 
should abridge the moments of his master's repose. The 
old man wandered about the house uneasily, and appeared 
to be unpatiently waitmg for something. In the atrium he 
was met by Leonidas, approaching from the door. * W^, 
no messenger yet ?* he hastily inquired of him. * !Nonc,' 
repUed the viearitia* ' And no intelligence in the house ?* 
Chresimus again asked. ' None since his departure,' was 
the answer. He shook his head and proceeded to the 
airinm, where a loud kaocking at the door was heard. 
The oatiarim opened it. It was an express with a letter 
from Lycoris. * At last/ cried Ohresunus, as he took the 
letter from the tabellariws. * My lady/ said the mes- 
senger, ' enjoined me to make ail possible haste, and bade 
me give the letter only to yourself or your lord. Present 
it to him directly.' * Your admouiiion is not wanted/ 
rephed Chresimus, 'I have long been expecting your 
arriyal.^ 

The faithful servant liad indeed anxiously exj^ected the 
letter. Although Galius had strictly forbidden him from 
letting the cause of his dcpartm'e from the villa become 
known, yet Chresimus beheved that he should be ren- 
dering bun an important serrice by acquamting Lycoris 
with the unfortunate occurrence. She had at Baiae only 
half broken to him the secret which confirmed, but too 
well, his opinion of Pomponius. lie had therefore urged 
her not to lose a moment in making Galius acquainted, 
at whatever sacrifice to herself, with the danger that 
was threatening liim, and that she should immediately 
return, in order to render lasting the first impression 
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caused by her avowal. He bow hastened towards the 
apartment m which his maBter was still sleeping, cautiously 
fitted the three-toothed key into the opening of the 
door, and drew back the bolts by which it was fastened. 
GaUus, awakened by the noise, sprang up from his couch. 
*What do you bring?' cried he to the domestic, who 
had pushed aside the tapestry and entered. ' A letter 
from Lycoris/ said the old man, ' just brought by a 
courier. He urged me to dehver it immediately, and 
80 I was forced to disturb you.' Oallus hastily seized 
the tablets. They were not of the usual small aud 
neat shape which afforded room for a few tender words 
only, but by their size evidently inclosed a large lett^. 
' Doubtless,' said he, as he cut the threads with a knife 
which Chrefflmus had presented to him, *doubtle8s, the 
poor girl has been teiiillud by some unfavouidblc reports.' 
He read the contents, and turned pale. With the anxiety 
of a fond heart, she accused herself as the cause of what 
had befallen her lover, and disclosed to him the secret, 
which must enlighten him on the danger that threatened 
him from Poraponius. Without sparing herself, she al- 
luded to her former connection with the traitor, narrated 
the occurrences of that eyening, his attempt to deceire 
her, and his yillanous threats ; and conjured G alius to 
take, with prudence and resolution, such steps as were 
calculated to render harmless the intrigues of his most 
dangerous enemy. She would herself arrive, she added, 
soon after he reodved the letter, in order to beg pardon 
with her own mouth for what had taken place. 

There stood the undeceived Callus in deep emotion. 
' Read,' said he, handbg the letter to the faithful freed- 
man, who shared all his secrets, Chresimus took it, and 
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read just what he had expected. * I was not deceived/ 
said he, ' and thank Lycoris for clearly disclosing to you, 
although late, the net they would diaw around you. Now 
hasten to CsBsar with such proofs of treachery in your 
hand, and expose to him the plot wliich they have formed 
against you ; perhaps the gods will grant that the storm 
which threatens to wreck the ship of your prosperity, 
may then suhside.' 

fear it is too late,' repHed his master, ^but I 
will speak with Pomponius, lie must know that I see 
through him; perchance he will not then venture to 
divulge what, once published, must be succeeded by inevi- 
table rum. Dispatch some slaves immediately to his house, 
to the fimm, and to the tabenuB, where he is generally 
to be met with at this hour. He must have no idea that 
I have heard from Lycoris. They need only say that I 
particularly beg he will call upon me as soon as posdble.' 

Chresimus hastened to fulfil the command of his lord. 
The slaves went and returned without having found Pom- 
ponius. The porter at Ins lodgings had answered that 
his master had set out early in tlie morning on a journey ; 
but one of the slaves fancied that he had caught a glimpse 
of him in the carince, although he withdrew so speedily 
that he had not time to overtake him. At last, Leonidas 
returned from the forum ; he had been equally unsuccess- 
ful in his search, but brought other important intelligence, 
communicated to him by a friend of his master. 'An 
obscure report,* said this man, *is going about the forum\ 
that Largus had, in the assembled senate, accused Gallus 



* The acts of the senate, until 
publicly pcoclafaned, lemained dtrS^' 
^qra, not to be divulged by the 



membeni ; but theve can be no doubt 
Uiat some part of the debates was 
often suffered to tnmsplte pieviously. 
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of high treason^ and of plotting the murder of the em- 
peror ; that two strangers had been brought into the 
cuHa as witnesses^ and that Augustus had committed to 
the senate the pmiishment of the outrage/ 

The intelligence was but too well founded. In order 
to anticipate any steps that GalLus might take for his 
security, Pomponius had announced to Largiis on the yery 
night of the supper with Lentulus, that his plan had met 
with complete success. At day-break" Largus repaired 
to the imperial palace, and pourtraycd in glaring coluurs 
the treasonable designs which G^us> when in his cups, 
had divulged. Undecided as to how he should act, jet 
solicitous for his own safety, Augustus had referred the 
matter to the decision of the senate ^ most of the members 
of which were far from displeased at the charge. It is 
true that many^ voices were raised, demandmg that the 
accused should not at least be condemned unheard; but 
they availed nothing against the louder clamour of those 
who declared that there were already previous diarges 
sufficient to justify extreme severity ; and that they them- 
selves should be guilty of high treason did they, by delay 



" The remark of Suet. 7^^, about 
Augustus, will admit of exception in 
a particular case : JMatuihui viyilia 
offendebalur ac at vel officii, vel sacri 
catisa maturins evigilandum essct, m 
ideoitUra eommodtm faceretj i n prox- 
imo eujtucunque doiaesficorum eosaa- 
eulo manebai. The meaning of ma- 
HtHna vigiHa, is explained by the 
preceding words : Si interruptum 
somnum recuperare, ut evenitf non 
posset, lectoribm utit fabulatoribus 
arcessifis, resumebnt profhwehatque 
ultra primam sape lucem, Other 



i emperors gave admission to distin- 
gni'^hed persons long before day- 
break. See Plin. Epist. iii. 5. 

^ Sueu Aug. fil], says only ; Galio 
quoque et acovMtwum demauw* 
^ambu9 0t tenaita eamuiHB ad ne. 
eem compuhe, Dio Cass. liii. 28, i» 
more explicit. It is nowhere said 
that Augustus was the direct cause 
of his death, or that he acceded to it; 
from his compl-iints after it we may 
ratlier conclude the contrary. 
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or forbearance, expose the life of Oaasar and the welfare 
of the repubUc to danger. The result of the debate was 
a decree, by which Gallus was banishod to an inhospitable 
country on the Pontua Euxmua^ and his property con- 
fiscated to the emperor". lie was ako to leave lionic 
upon the following morning, and Italy within ten days. 

In the seventh hour Calpumius rushed into the house 
of Crallus bringing confirmation of the dread decree, and 
was soon followed by others from all quarters. Grailus 
received the news, which cleared up the last doubts 
concerning his fate, with visible grief but manly com* 
posure. He thanked his friend for his sympathy, warn- 
ing him at the same time to be more cautious on his own 
account for the future. He then requested him to with- 
draw, ordered Chresimus to bring his double tablets, and 
dehvered to him money and jewels to be saved for Lycoris 
and himself. HaTing squeezed the hand of the veteran, 
who wept aloud, he demanded to be left alone. The 
domestic loitered for awhile, and then retbred full of the 
worst forebodings. 

Gallus fastened the door, and for greater security 
placed the wooden bar across it. He then wrote a few 
words to Augustus, begging liim to give theii* freedom 
to the ^thful servants who had been in most direct 
attendance upon him. Words of farewell to Lycoris filled 
the other tablets. After this ho reached from the wall 
the sword to the victories achieved by which he owed 
his fatal greatness, struck it deep into his breast, and as 



Cass, supra : K«i o fxhv 
frepiaKyf'iaa^ tTri toi^tois cuvtov irpo' 
KaTC-xprjaaro. Amni. Marc. xvii. 4 : 



siricto incubuii ferro. Ovid, Amor, 
iii. 6, 63; 

Sanguinis atquc animtc prodige Galle tuic. 
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he fell upon tlic coiieli dyed yet more strongly the purple 
coverlet, with the streams of his hlood. 

The Uetar, sent to announce to him the sentence of 
banishment, arrived too late. Chresimus had abeady, 
with faithful hand, closed the eyes of his beloved master, 
and round the couch stood a troop of wee[iiig slaves, 
uncertain of their future lot, and testifying by the loud- 
ness of their grief, that a man of worth was dead. 
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THE intelligence of the melancbolj end of Gallus soon 
reached Augustus, and made the stronger impression 
on Imn, from seTeraL influential voices having been already 
raised in disapproval of the senate's premature and severe 
decree, and expressing doubts as to the sincerity of his 
accusers. Now that Gallus himself had decided matters 
in such a way as allowed of no recal or mitigation of his 
sentence, and that the emperor had no longer any anxiety 
for his own safety, the consciousness of great injustice 
having been committed, took its place. When a true 
version of what had passed at the house of Lentulus got 
abroad, and il became by degrees established that Gallus 
was much less guilty than had been supposed, and that 
he had fallen a victim to an intrigue, which the hostilely- 
disposed senate had embraced as a welcome opportunity 
for his destruction', Augustus loudly lamented the fate, 
which robbed him alone, among all men, of the Hberty 
of being angry with his friends, according to his own 
measure and will'. He firmly renounced the decree 
which made liim master over the property of Gallus, 
and ordained that whatever disposition might have been 



* The base conduct of the eenate 
in the condemnation of Gallus, is 
well described bjr Dlo Cess. liii. 24. 

- See Suet. Aug. fifi. M'hether 
the complaint of Augustus was sin- ! 
cere, whether his ^ief was real or 
pretended, wlieiher he considered the 
fate of Gallus too hard, or whether. 



after all anxiety on his own account 
was at an end, he played the part of 
a magnanimous man, cannot be de- 
cided in the accounts given us. We 
must look for the tr ith in Dio (^as- 
! sius, according to wlioni, Largus con- 
tinued to rise in the emperor's favour, 
and so come to a decision as to the 
real feelings of Augustus. 
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previously made, should bare full effect. The senate, 

with the same alacrity that they had entertained the 
accusation, now proceeded to declare that all guilt had 
been e&ced by bis death, and that nothing should stand 
in the way of an lionoiu'ablc funeral*. 

In the other parts of Borne the most violent indig- 
nation was excited by the news of the death of GaUus 
and of the treachery employed against him. Pompom LU:i 
was nowhere to be found, but Largus was made to feel, 
in its full measure, the contempt due to his villany*. 
When he appeared the nejLt morning in the formoy a 
man with whom be was unacqumted stepped forward 
and asked whether he kucw him, and on his replying 
in the negative, called his companion as a witness, and 
made bim edgn his name to a tablet containing this 
avowal, in order to be secure against any charge which 
Largus might bring against him. Another, as Largos 
approached, held his hand before his mouth and nose, 
and advised the bystanders to do the same, since it was 
scarcely safe even to breathe in the vicinity of such a 
person. But sincere compassion for the unhappy man's 
fi&te was every where evinced, and more effpedally among 
those classes which bad not found in bis adyancement any 
cause of cnyy. 

Profound quiet and sincere lamentation reigned in the 
house of misfortune. Before tlic doors tlic muuriiful nv- 
press had sometime before been placed, — a sign to all 

' We need not atop to cnquiie | against GaUus, then such a repara- 

bow far tnith has been set aside fior tim would be not at aU unlikely, 

tliisopportimity of describing a fime> I 

ral. But if, aceordfaig to Snetooins, « These facts sre tdated by Dio 

a declaration was made by Augustus I Cbss. UiL S4. 

conceraiog the treachery employed | 
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who approached, that one of the occupants of the house 

had passed into the region of shadows. Within doors, 
the men were engaged in anomtmg the bodj, and in 
endeavouring to efface the marks of the last struggle. 
They afterwards, with the help of £ros, placed on it 
the purple-edged toffa, and adorned the brows with one 
of those garlands which the valiant warrior had gained 
in battle. This finished, they laid the corpse softly on 
its last bed, the purple coyerlet of which left the ivory 
feet alone visible, and then set it down in the atrium'^, 
with the feet towards the door. Close by the body, Ara- 
bian incense was burnt in a silver censer, and a slave 
performed his last offices to the departed, by driving 
away the flies from the hands and feet with a fan of 
peacock's feathers ^ 

The corpse lay in state for several days, and dmring 
that time the remaining preparations were made for the 
fmierai, which Chresimus had commissioned the lihiti- 
nariua to celebrate with all the pomp suitable to the rank 



* We appear to have no certain 
knowledge as to the part of the hovise 
in which the body lay in state. Kirch- 
mann, i. 12, says, in the vestibule, 
but he seems to hftve been under * 
wrong iraprcMion. Suetonitts, e. 100, 
certainly says of the coipse of Au- 
gustus: A Bevittit eqvesier ordo 
mscepil ufhigue xntulit atque in vetm 
Hbulo domut eoUocavit, but whatever 
sense may be assigned to these words, 
there is sufficient proof in the formula 
itself, ex (vdibus efferri, ejferri foras, 
that the corpse did not stuid outside 
the janua, and, besides, what neces- 
sity would there then have been for 
the cypress before the house, to de- 
note that it was a domm /un«*ia $ 



Concerning the position of the body, 
Pliny, vii. 8, says : Rilu nahirte 
cap'ite hominem gigni mos est, pedi- 
bus efferri, 

' Arabia is the land of frankin- 
cense, and Saba was the regh Ittrl- 
feraz hence Viz^ly Georg, it. 110, 
says: 

SoUi est tores viiga Sabaefs. 

' The use of fans, made of pea- 
cock^s and other feathers, is well 
known. The custom here mentioned 
was pointed out by Kirchmann, i. IS. 
It does not apply merely to the apo- 
theosis of the emperors ; see a decree 
of Justinian, Co<l. Til. 6, 6. 
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of the deceased. Autheriaed to do so by the emperor, 
the old man found some alleviation of his gv'^cf in the most 
carefiil fulfilment of this, hk last duty, and wilhngly sacri* 
ficed a portion of the half of the property which fell to his 
share, that nothing might be wanting which could increase 
the splendour of the solemnity. 

About the fourth hour of the eighth day a herald 
proceeded through the streets, and with a loud voice 
invited the populace to the funeral, and the games attend- 
ant upon it. *A Quirite,' cried he, *is dead* Now is the 
time, for any who have leisure, to jom the funeral pro- 
cession of Cornehus Gallus; the corpse is being carried 
from the house.^ The summons was not without effect. 
A crowd of sight-seers and inquisitive people flocked 
towards the house and the forum to witness the spectacle, 
but many persons were to be seen clad in dark-coloured 
togas, a token that they wished to be not idle spectators, 
but assistants at the ceremony. 

Meanwhile the dmgnator, supported by some Hctors 
to keep ofl: the crowd, had arranged the order of the 
procession, which ahready had begun to move from the 
liutiso in the direction of the forum. In front marched a 
band of flute-players and horn-blowers, who by pouring 
forth alternately plaintive strains and spirit-slJrring music, 
seemed at one time to express the sorrow and mourning of 
the escort, and at another to extol the greatness and worth 
of the deceased. Next followed the customary nionriiijig- 
women, who, with feigned grief, chanted forth then: un- 
tutored dirge of eulogy of the departed. Then came a 
number of actors, reciting such passages from the trage- 
dians as were applicable to the present occurrence. The 
solemnity of the scene was interrupted only now and 
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then by some witty buffooneries^ whilst the leader en- 

deayoured to represent the defunct in dress, gesture, and 
manner of speech. Afker these came swarms of hire- 
lings ; there followed no lengthy train of glorious ancestors, 
it is true, but frceduien bearing brazen tablets, on which 
were inscribed the victories gained by the deceased^ and 
the cities he had conquered. These were succeeded by 
others, carrying the crowns won by liis deeds of valour, 
and, in compliance with a wish which Gallus while liring 
had often expressed, the rolls of liis elegies*, which, more 
enduring than martial renown and honours, have handed 
down his name to posterity After all these came the 
hctu^ itself, with the corpse borne by eight freedmen, and 
followed by Chresimus, and, with few exceptions, the rest 
of the family, with hat on head, a sign of thiit rrcedom 
which had been bequeathed to them in their master'^s will 
The cavalcade was finished by his Mends and many 
citizens who, though not intimate with the family, be- 
wailed the death of Gallus as a public calamity* 

Having arrived at the forum, the bearers set the 
lectua down before the rostra, and the cavalcade formed 
a semirirde round it. A friend of many years standing 
then mounted the stage, and pictured with warmth and 
eloquence the merits of the deceased, as a warrior, a 
citizen, a poet, and a man, throwing in only a slight allu- 
sion to tho recent event. It was not one of those artificial 



" This was often done, and by 
many wiio were not at all connected 
with the deceased. See Ter. Aiidr* 
i. 1, 88. Many accompanied the pro- 
cenioo ooly through ihe city, as far 
as the gates, and then returned : a 
charge laid agahist Pioperaus hy the 



shade of Cynthia, iv. 7, 29. 

^ Taken from Propertius,(iii. 13, 
25), who also mentions the iance$ 
adofifigraiy which were caztied in 
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panegyrics which too often sought to heap unmerited glory 
on the dead> at the expense of truth ; but all who heard 

him were bound to confess that the words he spoke bore a 
simple and honest testimony to the life and actions of a 
deserving man. 

This act of Mendship having been performed, the 
procession was re-formed, and moyed onwards to the 
monument which Gallus had erected for himself on the 
Appian way^^ There the funeral pile, made of dried 
fir-trees, and hung round with festoons and tapestry, had 
been erected, and the whole entumpassed by a circle of 
cypress trees. The bearers lifted the lectus upon it, 
and others poured precious ointments on the corpse from 
boxes of alabaster, whilst the bystanders threw ^ank- 
incense and garlands upon it, as a last offering of af- 
fectionate regard. Chresimus, with the same iaiiMul 
hands that had dosed the eyes of the deceased, now 
opened them, that they might look upwards to heayen ; 
then, amidst the loud wailing of the spectators, and the- 
sounds of the horns and flutes, seized the burning tordi, 
and with averted iluc held it underneath the pile, until a 
bright flame shot upwards £rom the dry rushes that formed 
the interior. 

The pile was burnt to the ground, and the glowing 
ashes, according to custom, extinguished by wine. Some 
friends of the deceased, and Chresimus, collected the 
remains of his body, which were not more than sufficient 
to fill a moderate sized urn, sprinkled them with old wine 



*^ Al Ovid says in that briHiant 
el^y, written in a just spirit of self- 
respect. Amor. 1. 15. Although the 
poems of GaUus are almost unknown I 



to us, yet his name still livM, and 
what 0?id sang it fulfilled, 

Gallus ct TTcspcriis et Gallus notus HoiS* 
£t sua cuxn Gallo nota LycorU erit. 
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and fresh milk, dried them again in linen cloths^ and 
placed them with amomum and other perfumes in the 
urn, which Chresimus bedewed with a flood of tears. He 
next deposited it in the tomb^ which on being opened sent 
forth odonrs from roses and numberless bottles of oint* 
ment. The doors were again closed, and after pronotmc- 
ing the last fiurewell to his manes, and receiving the 
purifying water, tlic assembled multitude departed on its 
way back to the city. 

The processdon was a nnmerous one ; there had been 
wanting only one person, — she who above all others seemed 
bomid and entitled to fulfil the last offices to the manes of 
the deceased. Ljooris did not arriye in Rome till the 
rites had been accomplished. She had with difficxilty 
escaped the traitor, whose inflamed passion had urged him 
even to offer lier violence. Early in the morning of the 
succeeding day, Chresimus was seen to open the door of 
the monument, and to enter with her, that she might 
there weep hot tears of affliction over the ashes of Gallus. 
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ROMAN MARRIAGE. 

A FAMILY IB a domestic society consisting of persons, 
either bound together by natuiml ties, or adopted into 
it on certain oondilions. Among the Romans, and indeed the 

ancients generally, there was a third component part, namely, 
the slaves; who, as the ]>roperty of the master, were embodied 
into his family ; and it is from this lowennost class that the 
whole united body derives its name. For though familia has 
been deduced from the Greek o/uiiAca, as well as the Oscan 
famd^ famuli fimulu9 ; yet the latter derivative only, adopted 
also by Festus, v. 65, can lay claim to authenticity ; and it is 
evident tliat the Romans themselves were of this opinion, from 
passages such as Plautus, Mil. ii. 3. 80. 

Familia^ then, originally denoted a certain number of daves 
That it was a fixed number, can hardly be inferred from Appuld* 
Apoi» 504, but certainly a plurality must be supposed. Cicero, 
Cwe. 19. Comp. Ulp. IHg. l. 16, 40, ne duo quidem. After- 
wards, however, it denoted the whole body of the domestic 
society ; the free with their slaves, the pater famiiias (which name 
does not indicate him as the father, but as the superior of the 
house, Paul. Dig. l. 16, 195,) standing at their head. 

in this sense, the condition of the existence of the family is 
maniage, it matters not in what form, whether the bond be drawn 
tighter or looser^ provided it be the union of two persons of 
different sexes, ad individuam vitof contueiudinem* Inst. 1. 
ix. 1. 

Several profound disquicsitions ha\e apjicared concerning Ro- 
man marriage, especially as connected with civil law. la addi- 
tion to the authors cited by Creuzer, in his Abriss, d, Roem. 
Antiq, 82, may be mentioned : / riti nuziaU degli antichi Ro» 
mani di Dunn» Mgeriaeo, Tafel, Ccmmentatio de dxcarUis, 
Eggers, Ueber das Wenniy u, d. EigenthunUt der aU'ToemUi^en 
Ehe mit manus. Rein, dat Rbmiiche PriveUreehit 174. H ere 
we shall chiefly have to discuss the relations in common life, as 
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affected by the form of marriage, and the bearings of the different 
persons one to another, excluding all inquiry about its condition 
and consequences in respect to civil law. 

Actual marriage, with the object of having children, was the 
privilege of the free alone, as slaves could only live in a coti- 
iuber/iiym, the offspring resulting from which was the rightful 
property of the master. Hence the Casina of Plautus might be 
liable to give offence, ProL 67, et stqq. 

Respecting the various grades of legal qualifications to marry, 
matrimonium justum et injustum^ twpiicBj or matrimonium 
jtiris chilis^ matrimonium juris gentium^ contuber7iium, see 
Professor Birnbaum's instructive remarks appended to Creuzer's 
Abrist, 482, et seqq. 

By marriage, in the strict sense of the word, the woman 
came in manum viri, in manu esse^ iji manum convenitse^ 
alieno juri subjectum esse. See Liv. xxxiv. 2 and 7 ; Brisson, 
d. v. 8. v. manus. As the more general expression, potestas^ 
could apply to the patria potestas^ or the serviiusy so manus 
also, to the man's power in strict marriage over his wife. This 
might be contracted in a threefold form, confarreatio^ coemtio, 
and usus. Gains, Inst, i. 109, 110. The first of these rested 
on a religious basis, Kara voixov*: Upov^ ; both the others on 
civil law, though in different ways, inasmuch as in coemtio 
the marriage was made valid by a previous contract; but in 
usus by prescription. It is doubtful which of these forms is the 
most ancient ; it certainly, however, was not coemtio : confar- 
reatio is usually looked upon as the most ancient. See Eggers, 
63. But it is a question whether vsjis is not entitled to the 
same antiquity, and whether they both did not exist coevally, 
from the earliest ages. At all events, the tale of the rape of the 
Sabines is in accordance with this supposition ; and thalassio 
was referred by the later age to the marriages then contracted. 
Flut. in QucBst, Rom. 31 ; but Dion. Hal. ii. 25, cannot be 
understood to imply that confarreatio was the only form used in 
the earlier times, and it is not credible that it could have been 
the general one. Tlie passage of Gaius, usu, farreOy coemtione^ 
would induce a belief in the higher antiquity oiusus. 

Nevertheless conf arrealio (which, too, is probably of Etru- 
rian origin) was unquestionably of ancient date, and Romulus 
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is even said to have made ordiiumces respectiDg it. Dion. Hal. 
supra. The greater pomp and expense attending it were, no 

doubt, the cause of Its being the form of marriage chiefly used 
among the patricians, and the only one adopted by the priests*, 
it consequently was preserved longest, although it disappeared 
earliest firom among the lower ranks* Tacit. Ann, iv« 16. The 
deduction made from Cicero, pro Ftaecoy 34, lliat there were 
only two forms of marriage with manus^ and that eonfarreaiio 
was simply a religious ceremony attendant upon the cc 'emtio, is 
assuredly false. The conforrcatio performed by the Poutiiex 
Maximus and the Flameu Dialis could not be a fiction. 

The ceremony derived its name from far^farreum, Qibum), 
Flin. xTiii* 6. The bride was escorted by pueri patrimi et 
mairinU^ and as interdiction of fire and water, aqua et igni 
inierdieere, the most indbpensable Ihings for existence, was / 
used as the sentence of banishment, so was the foundation of 
the new house represented by these two elements. Varro, in 
Serv. ad Mn. iv. Compare M icy 11. ad Ovid, Heroid. xiv. 9. 
Boettig. Aldobrand. Hochz* 157. Slie herself carried a lilmm ^ 
farreum, and was adorned with a bridal veil, Jkanmeum^ of a 
bright yellow colour* Flin* xxi. Some would infer fr«mi Plaut 
Ca9, ii. 8, 10, that the tpontut was eandidatu$t but mere 
proofs of this would be required, as in that ])ass;iLro the word 
will be more properly applied to liber las. Arrived at the liouse 
of the bridegroom, she was lifted over the threshold, Piut. 
Quest Rom, 29, whereby every possible chance of her foot 
stumbling against the threshold, which would have been an 
unlucky omen, was prevented, Phiut. Cat, iv. 1, and greeted 
the bridegroom with the words, Ubi tu Catuf, ego Caiuy Plut. 
ib. 30. As rtigaids several other cu&toms, not peculiar to the 
confarreatioy see Brisson, Grupen, and the valuable remarks in 
Kreysigg's SUv» A/r. 65 — 69. 

The second form was the coemtio^ a fictitious sab, per eBs et 
Uhram^ patre ltd tutoribue anMorihuu, The forms usual herein, 
time mihi ease materfamilia^ ? visne mihi esse paterfamilias ? 
have probably caused a mistake which will be mentioned pre- 
sently. The wife purchased licrscU back &yiribohcally ; wliich Eg- 
gers erroneously reters to the confarreatio. Tatel, 39. is correct. 
On the manner of its taking place, see Varro in Noru xii. 53L. 
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It IS difficult to assign the actual date when coemtio came into 
ftddon ; but it probably happened after intermarriages between 

the patricians and plebeians were iiUovveil by the Lt\£ Camdeia^ 
A, u.c. 308. The formal ties of the confarreatio were possibly 
unsuitable, and the exposes too great for the plebeians ; and 
hence a new form was introduced, occupymg in some degree the 
middle place between the finc« and the cwtfameaHo* See Eggers, 
86, dted abo?e« 

The tbh^ form, where the husband obtained tiie wife tt«ti, 
consisted in free union, under the condition that when tlie woman 
had lived a year in the husl)and*8 house without having spent a 
trinoctium out of it {umrptUio irmoctii^ she should be in manu 
mariii* 

By all three forms, then, the woman came, in poieUatem mri, 
eonvfniehat in mUTtum; she passed from the patria poteUoB 

into the authority of her husband^ a position not unlike that of 
the Jilia, See the writers cited above, as to the legal conse- 
quences. Her position in the house is characterised by her 
proper appellation of mateffamiHiu ; but much confusion has 
arisen on this sulgect, owing to the accounts of later authors,, 
who wrote at a time when the whole relation had become obso- 
lete, and only existed in tradition. The criterion given by Gellius 
of the materfajiiUias is unquestionably the correct one, that 
she mubt be in manu mancipiogite mariti. He differs fi-om 
Melisaus, who made the following distinction between mairona 
and matetfamiHoB^ that mairona was she qme semd peperiif 
materfamUiatt quat tapius ; and had drawn the elegant compa- 
rison between mairona and poreetrUf mateffmnUia» and »crophat 
xviii. 6, 9j Matremfamitiat appellatam esse earn solam, qua in 
mariti manu jnancipioquey aut in rjus, in cujus martius, manu 
mancipioqve enset ; qnoniam non in mairimonium tantum, sed 
in familiam qmque mariii^ et in mi heredis locum venisseL 
He gives this not merely as his own opinion, but as that quod 
idonei vocum anHqvarum enarratoru tradiderunt The same 
account is given by Serv. ad Virg, Mti, xi. 476, and Nonius de 
Diffl vv. 442. Servius, however, mentions another opinion, alii 
matronas virgines nobiles dicimt^ matresfamilias vero ilhs^ qvas 
in matrim.onium per coemtionem convenerunt* Boetiiius ex- 
phiins the notion, (ad Cic Top* 3)« in the same way ; but at the 
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flame time restricts the meaning of manus: Qum otston tit 
manum per ccemiionem comoeneranty em mallireBfamUiM vwsor 
haniur^ qutsvero um velfarreo nUnime ; and then, Itaque mulier 

viri coiiceniebat in manum ^ et vocahantur has nuptitB per coenu 
tionem. The following argument only is required to get rid of 
these contradictious. Gellius says the maUrfamiUa$ must be in 
fMMu maneipioque mariHf and therein all agree ; but Cicero 
expressly says that the woman conies in manutnt as well utu as 
coemUone; and Gains, in two passages, um^farrto^ coemthne; 
so the women who had contracted marriage um or confarrea' 
Hone, were likewise matrerfamilias, Boethius is therefore in 
an error, which is easily explained. Conjarreatio had early fallen 
into disuse among the lower cUsses, and the tmicapio also had 
long ceased to lead to the mamUf Gaius iii., whence the only 
remaining form of strict marriage, coemiio^ and the formulse 
with which it was performed, denoted the woman especially as 
mater familias ; the notiuu, qiioc non itihoneste vixitj Dig. l. 
xvi. 4(>, was certainly an insertion of later date. 

£ggcrs, 11, and Tafel, 29, are wTong when they take the 
name matrona in contradistinction to the maierfamilia <i, for the 
woman in finee marriage, uaor tantum. The words of Gellius are 
only directed against Melissus, in order to shew that matrom is 
not qvee setnd peperit, nor matetfamUias, qua saspiiis. FVom 
passages such as Cic. p. Coil. 13, we gatlier that matrona was a 
more i^eneral, materf a7nilias a more special designation. Hence 
every materfamilias was also a matrona, but not vice versa. 

The position of the materfamilias in a Roman family was 
one of dignity, especially if she could, by amiability and other 
good qualities which command respect, render the subordination 
to her husband required by the law less irksome. Unlike the 
custom in the Greek liOLisehold, (see \\ achsmuth, Hell. Alt. ii. 
1), she took her place by the side of the paterfamilias^ as ])re- 
siding over the whole household economy, instructress of the 
children, and guardian of the honour of the house; and the 
same respect that was paid to her at home, was extended to her 
abroad also. Neither was she consigned to particukir apart- 
ments in the house, but in early times her place of abode was in 
the most important part of it, — the atrium, where the lectus 
geniaUs or adverm» was her place of honour ; from hence she 
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exercised her sway over tbe whole house. See Idpsius, EUd, 
I 17 ; Boetdg. AlMr. AbeAs. 1S4. 

The formalities piecediiig the marriage were called, generally, 
spormdia. Servius Sulpicius in GeU. iv. 4. Hie same is meant 

by convent€B conditio, especially in reference to the conditions 
made. Festus, Exc. 47. Such stipulations are of frequent 
mention in Plautus. See Poen, v. 4 j Cure. v. 2 ; Aul. ii. 2 ; 
but above aU« Trin* ii. 4, 98. Compare Aul, iiL 5, 2. When 
the promise was once given» any refiisai to abide by it was 
actionable, est sponnf agebaiur* Sidp. supra. The rest of the 
terms m use respecting the cBpousals, sucli as sperata, pacta, 
$ponsa, explain their own meaning. Eggers, 15, assumes quite 
arbitrarily sperata to sigpoify the woman in free marhage, before 
she had come in fnmttim, by the lapse of an entire year. He 
mamly testa his assertioD on PhmtuSv AmphUruOf ii* d» 44, 

Amphitnio nzoion Mlatet laCni ipcnlani Muun ; 

but sperata there is equivalent to d<rjraaiay she who is longed for 
in absence ; besides, it would be ridiculous to &ncy Amphitnio 
living in free msiriage with Alcmene. Eggers foists in ntam 
after uxorem^ thus altering the sense, and making the verse 

monstrous. Nonius says, (iv. 213), virgo prius qitam petaiur 
sperata dicitnr. 

Pactaj in Nonius also dicta, is the epithet of the girl after 
acceptance of the conditions and promise given. See Plautus, 
Trin. supra. Whether spwaa differs from it in signification 
may be much doubted. Sulpidus says: Turn qum pnmisaa 
erat, sponm appeUabatur, qui spoponderat ducHmim, aporuw. 
In any case sponsus can only be confined to the time after the 
solemn affiancing ; but there is no ground for supposing, with 
Eggers, that pacta is to be understood of the cmfarreatio^ and 
iponM of the coSmtio. 

In whatever form the marriage ceremony might have been 
performed, it was, at least in later years, possible to obtain 
divorce ; divorimmj dwortivm facere, divertere^ \. e. in dhevMB 
partes ire, discedere (repjidnnii, discessio). See Wachter, Ueher 
Eheschridun^ hei den Rumern. But it is said that no divorce 
occurred till the time of Sp. Carvilius Ruga. The year in which 
Carvilius obtained a divorce is differently given. Gellius (xviii. 
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21, 44} says : Aano post Rmnam condiiam quittgenUtimo tm- 
deviee»imo Sp, CarvUhu Ruga primus Romm de amemm 
senUnlia dicwimm eum nxortftcit^ quod stertHs esset, jurasseU 

que apud Censores^ vxorevi se liberum qucerendorum causa 
habere; but (iv. 2) the same author, after Servius Sulpicius, 
assies as the date, the year lOXXIII. Valerius Majumus, ii. 
If 4: R^wdium inter uxortm el othem, a.c.u. vsque ad vice" 
mmum et qumgentuimum annum nullum iatercessiL Similarly, 
Dion. Hal. ii. 25. Tbe first year of tiie 187th Olympiad would 
be the year &2 1 , a. v. c. Doubts however have been raised about 
this having been the first divorce at Rome, and more than one 
method has been tried to reconcile the account of the old authors 
with the contradiction that lies in tiie matter itself ; for that it 
was the &rst in some respects must be considered as certain, from 
the concunent testimony of so many authors. Without citing 
any more authorities on this subject, which has been so fully 
discussed by Savigny, Zimmem, WSchter, Niebuhr, and othen, 
it may be sufficient to refer the Tcadcr to Rein, Rdm, Priv, 207, 
where the fhflVTcnt writings on the subject are mentioned. 

The more solemn and bindin<r the form of the marriage, so 
much the more difficulty was naturally laid in the way of a sepa- 
ration ; and where confarreatio had taken place, a formal diffii- 
reath was necessary. See Festus, 56. When Dion. HaL (ii« 26) 
pronounces the marriage by confarreatio indissoluble, the asser- 
tion may be considered correct of ancient times, when there 
were few divorces of any kind. The word diffarrtatio^ which 
occurs on inscriptions, suOkiently proves that it happened in 
later times. At a still later period, when conventio in manum 
grew less customary, divorce became fearfully prevalent. Mart 
vi. 7. Compare Juv. vi. 225* The usual formula was tuas res 
tibi habeto, as prescribed by the twelve Tables, and the wife gave 
up the keys of the house. See Festus v. clavis^ and the com- 
mentaturs on Cic. PhiL ii. 28 ; comp. Plaut. Ampkit. iii. 2, 47, 
and the jocular application, Trin. ii. 1, 31. 

Whetiier discessio was only a gentler expression for divor- 
tiuniy or was usual in the firee-marriage, cannot be decided from 
Ter. And. iii. 8, 36, but repudmm had a double meaning. At 
one time it was said for every divorce, as in the passage cited 
above from Valerius Maximus* Modest Dig, u 16, 101. Divor-- 
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Hum itder virum et ustormn JUri dicUur; tepu/dxum vero sponfm 
remiiti (the proper expresrion was rmundare* Flaut Aui* iv. 
10, 57 ; Ter. Phor, iv. 3, 72), videtur^ quod et in uxoria per^ 
sonam iiofi inepte cadit ; but it also denotes, generally, the 
retraction of the promise of marriage. Paul. Dig, L. 16, 191. 
The formula used at the reptidium was condiiUnu tua non utar, 
Gai. Dig, xxiv. 2, 2. 

Beaides-^oiigh not at the same ttme with—the proper 
marriages, cancubmaius was irequent; a kind of moiiganatic 
marriage, which had nothing degrading in it, and was even 
allowed by the Lex Julia Pajna Poppo'a, but vviii> without any 
legitimate consequences. It took place between persons of un- 
equal condition, as, for instance, when a senator wish to live with 
a Uberta* See Bimbanm's Zutaixe t, Crauu Abr* 484. On 
the other hand, peiUat was a female havmg forbidden intercouiBe 
with a man who was living widi a woman in a state of wedlock 
or concuhinage. Comp. Dig, l. 16, 144. 
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TF any one thing more strikingly than another developes the 
^ austerity of the Roman character, and its propensity to domi- 
nation, it 18 the arbitrary power which tlie father possessed over 
his cliildrcn. By the laws of nature, immediate autlmrity over 
the children belongs to the fiither, only for the time during which 
they require his providing care, protection, and guidance. The 
humanity and right feeling of the Grecian legislators led them to 
take the matter in this point of view, aUowing the authority of 
the father to last only till the son was of a certain age, or till he 
married, or was entered on the list of citizens; an<l they ho 
restricted this puvv er, that the utmost a father could do was to 
eject his son from his house, and disinherit him. Not so in 
Rome. There the child was bom the property of his fiUher* who 
oould dispose of it as he thought fit Dion. Hal* ii. 26, after 
drawing attention to the difference of the €hr<ecian laws, says : 

o Tuv 'P«/titai«y vofjioOcTtj^ atratrav eliretv ttoiKCv e^ovtriav trarp) 
Kud Vlov Kill TTiipa TiauTa toi' tov pivv ^povov^ eciv re e'lpyetv, cai' 
TC fAaoTiyouVf idv re h€<rfXiov ciri tuji/ kut ctypou epyoiv Kure^eiv, 
idw T€ dtroKTOfwifcu wpaat^rai. This power might last, under 
certain limitations, till the death of the &ther. Comp« Tiraquell, 
ad Ale», ab Alear* Gen. n* yi. 10, 528« Thus the decree cited by 
Dionysius, c. 27, and belonging to an early age, which was 
enacted, as is supposed, by Numa Pompilius : caV traTtjp vm 

(Tvy^wptjcrt^ yvv'iiii<.a ayayeavai Koivonyov ^aoptvriv leptav ti kch 
^ptjiJiCiTtav KUTU Torn vofxov^, prjKen Trjv e^ovcriav eli/ui rio irarp't 

iraXeTv toi;9 vlou^. This severity was much mitigated in actual 
life, but the law was still in force, and a father who gave up his 
patria pote$ttt9 had to go ^trough the form of the threefold sale* 

It is not dear whether the barbarous custom of exposing 
children, such sad proofs of which could be given by the colutnna 
lacleu., was also allowed by law ; still the expression t oiler e in- 
fanUi liberos^ intimates a custom similar to that of the Greeks. 
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Nine days after tbe birth of the boys (nundincB), and eight 
after that of the giris, the hutraUo took pUwe, (MacroK 8aL L 
16), and at the same time the opofUiBtmf namen accipkbanL 
Henoe the day was called diet lutiriea, diet iwminitm. At this 

solemnity it was usual for the children to be presented with toys, 
crepundia, even by the slaves (Ter. Ptiorm. i. 1, 13); whicli 
also took place on the cliild s birth-day (perhaps only after the 
first year?) Plaut. Ep, v. 1, 33. Plautus mentions as play- 
things of this kind, {Rud* iv* 4, 1 10), enticuLui aguarealuM lUara^ 
with his fiithei^s name* Duw emmexcg mankiula^ Sveitia 
argtnlea, Epidieus: auna lunula el anellue aureus^ The 
children carried these toys suspended from their necks, (Plaut, 
Mil. V. 6), and being of metal, they were called from their 
clanking (a crepando), crepundia. Works of art representing 
children with such erepundia on their necks, have been preserved* 
See Mum. Pio^CUm. m. tab. 2fl ; Viso» 80, and tab. a. 12; Vise 
72 ; where it is mteresting to recognise all the different olyects 
mentioned m Plautus. Compare also Boettig. AmaHh, i, 27. 

The first part of the children's cJucatioii was under tlie super* 
intendence of the mother, and not entrusted to the slaves, and 
those requisite to attend and wait on the children were chosen 
with great care, in order that th^ might be free fr>om vicious 
discourse and bad dialect, which would have been detrimental 
to their charge. In the eariiest times the first instnictioii was 
perhaps given in the house. It is thus that Plautus, Bact^ iii 
3, 37, speaks of the ancient times, and uu doubt means the 
Roman : 

Inde dc hippodromo et pahustra vibi revenisses domum, 
Cincticulo praecinctus in sella apud magistrum assideres: 
Cum librum legeres, si unam peccavisses syllabam, 
Fieret eoviimi tarn maculosum, quam est nutricia pallium. 

On the other hand he says, (Merc. ii. 2, 32), 

Hodie ixe in Ittdam occcepi litencium. 

And no donbt schools had been early originated, though not 
under public inspection — even for girls, if the tale of Virginia is 
to be believed. Dion. Hal. xi. 28. Next to Plautus, Horace 
gives the most graphic and attractive picture of these schools. 
He had been brought by his father to Rome, because the school 
at Venusium was of an inferior sort, and he describes how the 
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boys tsaimteved to Bchool with their eaftchela and counting-talilets. 
Sat. i. 6, 7S, See Hmndorf' s note thereon, . Ovid also was 

brought with his brother from Sulmo to Rome. 

Martial, who lived near one of these schools, does not say 
much for the humanity of the ludi magistri, and children were no 
doubt often unwilling to attend them ; ix. 69 ; xii. 57 ; v. 84* 
Juvenal describea the unpleasant life they led« vii. l&O* 

The instnietion was however very simple (as among the 
Greeks ypafifxaTa, yvfivairrtK^, fxovtrutiif and at the most y/M* 
^tKtjj Arist. Rep, viii. 3) : reading, writing, arithmetic, were the 
subjects (hence Mart. x. 62, calcukUor ei notarius) ; and as the 
ten commandments are learnt among us, the Roman lad was 
compelled to learn the twelve tables of the laws. Cic. Leg, ii. 23 : 
DUcebamuM enim pueri duodecem^ ni carmen neceaarium^ quat 
jam nemo dUcU, It was not till after the subjection of southern 
Italy, which brought the Romans into doser contact with the 
Greeks, and madti tlieoi acijuaiuted with their arts and sciences, 
that they felt the necessity of having domestic teacliers, by 
associating with wiiom, the children might become accustomed 
to the Greek tongue at an early age. Thus, in compliance 
with a Greek custom, pwdagogi became usual, who, if they 
did not instruct the children themselves, used to escort them 
to school, as the nviricee did the gfils. As a natural conse- 
quence, the instruction at the ludi literarii became a different 
one. The understanding, feelings, and taste, began to be 
formed by a perusal of Greek authors, especially Homer, with 
whom they commenced. Plin. Epitt. ii. 14, Sic in foro pueroe 
a ceniumviraUbue cautis auapicari^ itt ab Homero in echolie* 
Comp. Hot. Epist, ii. 2, 42. Cicero received a complete Gre* 
cian education. Suet^ De dor, Bhet, 2. 

The higher classes lre4ucntly had their children educated at 
home even later in life, or they returned to it again. Plin. Epist, 
iii. 3, says of the son of Corellia Uispulla, adhuc ilium pveritias 
raUo iiUra contubermum tuium ienuU ; prmceploru domi kabuH f 
jam eiudia tjue extra /imen prqferenda euni ; jam circumMpi- 
ckndue rhHar LaUnue^ etc. The last custom, that of rising 
youth attending the schools of the Rhetoricians, took place before 
they had assumed the toga virdis. Ovid, TrisL iv. 10, 15 ; 
V. 27. 
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The year in which this tiroeinium fori took place, is vtiU a 
mooted question. According to Boettiger^ De onginiiui ttro- 
cimi apud Aomanm, 207, It took place In early times at the 

end of the sixteenth year, mul in later, when the fifteenth year 
was completed. On the other hand, Prof. Kiotz assumes in the 
Jahrbiicktr jur Philol, w. Pddag,^ that such a year was not at 
ail fixed, but that it depended in every case on the Esther, who 
introduced his son into pubUc life, sooner or later, according to 
his discretion. Notwithstandiug it seems more pkuisiUe to sup- 
pose that the completion of the fifteenth year conferred a right 
to the to^a viriliSy and that this period was the one generally 
received. Augustus assumed the toga on his sixteenth birth- 
day. Suet. viii. So Persius and Virgil, and Cicero's son also. 
Probably it was not till under the Emperors that the assumption 
took phice before the end of the fifteenth year ; whence Tac Ann. 
xii. 41, virUiM toga Neram nuUurata, quo capmtendcB reiipuHiem 
hahUis viderctttn He assumed It in his foorteenth year ; but no 
doubt it did happen later, since the father or tutor might, on 
account of the youth's character, deem it unadvisable to allow 
h!m to enter so early into a more independent state. Caligula 
was twenty years old before Tiberius allowed him to lay aside 
the toga prmUxta (Suet. Cat, 10); which easily explains the 
passage in Cicero, p, Sext, 69: cut superior amms idem et 
virilem patrU ei prastestam pojmli judicio to gam dedit; for it 
always depended on the judicium patrisj whether the son might 
take the toga virilis at fifteen or not ; and as a certain year 
is fixed for coming of age, which liowever can fall earlier, if 
the father will it, so was it also with the tirocinium fori at 
Rome. 

It appears quite as certain that the ceremony took place, 
originally on the sixteenth of March, at the Uheralia. Ovid 

says expressly {Fastis iii. 771), 

Restat ut inveniam, quare toi^a lihcra detur 
Ludfero pueria, candide Bacche, tuo> 

Cic. p* AtL vil. 1« It does not appear, till a later period, to have 
become the custom to give it on the birthday. 

The boy deposited the toga prcetexta and the bulla in the 
forum, and received instead the toga viriliSy pura libera. It 
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was called libera because he now began a freer, leis restrained 
course of life* Boettiger derives the expression from the connexion 
with the sacra Ba4Hshiea / but as Ovid, who was uncertain about 

the reason of its taking place at the liherulia^ attempted four 
different explanations, witliout givinpr it, surely it would appear 
a very bold step to fall in with iioettiger's opiniuD* Ovid's ex- 
prestton {TriitU v. 777) just reverses the matter. 

Sivt quod es Liber, veitit quoque libers per te 
Sumitur, et iivm Uberioris iter. 

The io^a IS not, then, called libera from liberatia, but !)ecau8e 
being libera^ it is given in the liberaiia : in tins sense only could 
Ovid have used tlie comparative liberior toga. The expression 
is explained by Plutarch: ircpi rov aKovcir, c. I. ore rmv wpo&- 
^raTTavrmif dtn^Xa^at, to dvhpttov dweiKfi^^ i/uarioir. Comp. 
Pers. Sat v. 30. 

The education was still not looked upon as complete, and 
instruction continued to be given as before. Ovid. Tr. iv. 29, 
et Htudium nobis^ quod f uit ante, manet. Alter the subjugation 
of Greece it was not uncommon for persons who wished to give 
their sons a more polished education to send them to Athens. 
•See Cicero pro AtL xiL 32, where others, such as Bibulus, Aci- 
dinus, Messata, are mentioned. Ovid also went thither, Trut, i. 
2, 77. See what Horace says of himself, EpisL ii. 40. 
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THE ROMAN HOUSE. 

/^N£ of the most diflkult points of iii?eetigalion throughout 
the whole noige of Roman antiquitiea, which bear on do- 
mestic life, is the dlBcaBston on the several divisions of the house, 
their position and relation to each other. We might fancy, afier 
all tlie excavations in Herculaneum, and more especially in Pom- 
peiiy where Uie buildings have been laid open to our view, that 
the greatest light would have been thrown on this point ; but we 
should greatly err were we to take the houses in the .latter city as 
a criterion of the regular Roman house. It is true that they have 
much similarity ; indeed, the habitations of antiquity geneially 
were by no means so various in their arrangements as are tliose 
of our own times ; for the situation and disposition of certain 
parts were alike in alL Still there were many parts belonging to 
a large Roman mansion which those living in provincial towns 
did not require ; and thus from its being supposed that these 
remains present a true picture, though on a small scale» of 
what the others were, additional error has crept into the matter. 
Conip. Hirt, Gesch. der Bank, iii. 323. 

Besides, no ancient author has given us a regular account 
or plan of a Roman residence. Our chief sources of informa* 
tion are Vitruvius^ vL, the letters of the younger Pliny, and 
isolated passages in Varro, Gellius^ Festus, Plautus, Cicero, 
Seneca, Petronius, &c. But Vitruvius instructs us only how 
and in what proportions to build a house ; the position and use 
of the individual parts could not in his day have been a matter 
of doubt. How therefore could it ever have occurred to him to 
enter into any explanation on the subject? Pliny again^ ii. 
17, and V. 6, does not describe a domu8 urbanOf but two villas ; 
although the plan of one of them does not appear to be materially 
diflRmit from that of a regular house. We must endeavour then, 
by combining the scattered notices on the subject, to throw some 
light on it, and lay down a plan of a Roman house accordingly. 
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V. Vettihffhtm . 

0, OtUum or Janua. 
o. o. cairn 0$UarUB, 

Am AtriuHtt 
a. a. Ala. 

C. Cavum aedium. 

1. Impluvium, In tl» ewtr» of iriddi k 



c. Cistern or Fountain. 

T. Tabtinum. 

1 1. FoiMCf* or cntnnee into Hie Vtrutj/lium. 
P. PerUtytiutn, in the centw of wlildi ii 

c. A ri'tem or Fountain* 
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The modem writers who especially come under our considera- 
tion, are Scamozzi, ArchU»; Winkelmann, Schriften uber die 
herkulaniMchm EiUde(^ngen ; StiegUtas, ArekaoL der Bauk; 
MazoiSi Le» Buinen de PampeUt ii. 3 ; Le PaiaU de Soaurus\ 
by the same author, translated into German by Wiistemann ; 
Cell's Po7npeiaiia, and Guru's IVdiidtnuiffeii diirch Pomptii. 
Among these works, the candid account uf Wiiik( linarjii is the 
only one which does not contain manliest errors ; hesides wliich, 
some are remarkable for an exuberant fancyt that receives and 
gives as the atrict tnitb the dreams of what never exiated. The 
aanotatlona of the editors of Vitruvius are of more importance ; 
for instance, the editions of Schneider, Stratico, and the latest 
one by Marini, the English translation by Newton, and Genelli's 
Brief e uber Fitruv» 

PARTS OF THE HOUSE. 

It must be borne in mind that in this discussion about the 
Roman habitation, we refer only to the regular domutj the €sde» 
privai€e. The i/uulas, or lodging-houses, which were several 
stories high, and calculated for the reception of several famihes 
and single individuals, must necessarily have been built in an 
entirely different manner, and doubtless with no less variety of 
plans than ours. 

In describing the Roman domtu^ the house of one of the 
higher sort of dtizens, we shall treat in the first place of such 
parts as had their situations fixed and always the same, and 
formed the skeleton, so to speak, to which the other parts were 
appended. These were the vestibulinn, ostium {dvptapeTov)^ 
airiuniy alm^ cavvm cedium, iablinum^faucQs^ perisiyUum, 
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VE8T1BULUM. 

It may be justly douLted wlietlier the vestihidiim can with 
propriety be inaerted amongst the divisions of the house, as it 
was strictly no kind of buildiDg. Still it appertained to the area 
of the bouse, and has besides often been sought for in the house 
itself. Even Marini (tab. cvi.) has marked the regular entnmoe- 
hall, within the house, as the vatihuhtm ! In the plan given by 
Strati CO after Newton, sometlung else appears to be meant, 
yet there also it is a space closed in on all sides. On the other 
hand. Rode, Stieglitz, and Hirt, have placed it before tlie house ; 
hut the front of the house formed a straight line, and the vtwtir 
Jmlmm lies before it, covered by a roof sustained by pillars ; a vacant 
space is thus left on each side of it, in front of the house, with 
which nobody knows what to do. This notion of the matter 
therefore appears completely wrong. 

There can be no doubt what we are to understand by the term 
ve»Ubulum, according to Gellius and Macrobius ; for the former 
says, (xvL 5), Animadoerii quoidam Maudquaquam indocioB 
vifof opinarii ve»lUiuhtm cue partem domuM priorem, quam 
vulgui airifim voeat C. CmcUhts Galhm in libra de significa^ 
Hone verborum, qu(B ad jus civile perlinatiy secundo veslibulum 
esse dicit non in ipsiH tedihys neque partem cedinm^ aed locum 
ante januam donius vacuum^ per quern a via adUm acceiswtque 
ad ade$ esl^ cum dextra et Hniatra inter januam teotaquet qu€B 
mnt vice juncta, ipaUum rdinquUur^ aique ipsa janua proeui 
a via estf area vacanti intersita. Hence the veitihulum, instead 
of projectinor before the front, receded, ;ind was a vacant s])ace 
towards the street, and before the liouse, and enclosed on tliree 
sides, by the middle main building where the janva was, and 
by the two wings projecting into the street, tecta, qua sunt via 
juncta* Dertra et einietra are to be understood in relation to 
^tie janua* Macnrobius says the same, but more concisely : Tp$a 
enim janua promt a ma fiebat, area intemiia^ quce vacaret 
Sat. vi. 8. Comp. Plautus Mosi, in, 2, 132. 

It is not to be supposed that the veslibulum was covered w ith 
a roof or latticed, though it might have been adorned by statues 
and similar ornaments. 

On the uncertain etymology of the wcnrd, (according to SuU 
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pidus Apollimffisy from vm and Uahuhtm''laia BiabuUtHo)^ aee 
GeDius and M acrobiuB, above mentioned* Front Fe$ta^ Ovid. 
Past, vi. 303. Comp. Isidor. Orig. xv. 7. Ve$Hbuhm comes 
from vesture, in the same manner as proslibvlnm from prosfare, 
yet the meaning lies only in the particle ve, Orignially this seeing 
to have meant outside, or beyond, like, in some cases, the Greek 
ira^; thus wcmrs is the same as excors^ wapai^pmif, and ao 
alao veaamu* So vegrandU, that which ia of a larger aize than 
usual ; and it can be easily conceived how the particle could 
thus have had sometimes a strengthening, sometimes a negative 
meaning. Comp. Heind. Hor. Sat. i. 2, 129, where vepallida 
signifies more than usually pale. It is quite evident how ex- 
cellently this meaning suits veitibulum^ 

OSTIUM. 

The name ostium denotes the entrance of the house, and is 
therefore synonymous with jannay fores, Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 27. 
This entrance was exactly in the middle of the house ; the 
separate parts of it are limen inferum et mperum. Plant. 
Merc. V. 1, 1. 

The Bomana bad a beautiful cuatom of aaluting the per* 
aon who entered by a uUve^ drawn in mosaic upon the lower 

threshold, as we see from those found at Pompeii. See Goto 
Wand. d. Pomp. Over the duor, super limen, they suspended a 
bird that had been taught to erive tliis salutation, Petron. 28. 
In Trimalchio's house there was much that would not be found 
dsewhere, but the pica saluUUrix ia mentioned by Mart. viii. 87, 
and xiv, 76| and the parrots were espedally taught to aay x'*^p€* 
Fera. P^8. 

The potieM (properly signifying door-posts, frequently used by 
the putts for the duor itself, and even for valva;. See Gesn. ad 
Claud, d. raptv. Pros. iii. 147), were made of marble or curiously 
carved wood, (Plaut. Most. iii. 2, 133), inlaid with tortoise-shell, 
like the pastes and valvtB. The valvce were adorned with ivory 
and gold, buUaSf (Plant. Jsin* ii. 4, 20 ; Cic Fcrr. iv. 5a), and 
used in ancient timea to open inwaida in private houaea^ whilal 
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in public buildings they opened outwards^ a privilege granted only 
to men of especial merit, as a mvrk of respect See Plut Pop* 
lie. 20 ; Dion. Hal. t* 39 ; Plin. xxxvi. 15, 24* In later times 

this distinction does not appear to have been observed. See 
^ Fea, ad IFinkel. 1, 48, 471. The distinction drawn, Isid. 
. Orig. XV. 7, fores dicuntur^ quas foras ; valvcBy qua intus 
rewUvuutur^ is by no means confinned by custom; for the 
doors of the temples opened outwards, and yet Cicero calls them 
vaiwe, the doors of dwelling-houses inwards, and yet they are 
always called /ore*. Oomp. Sagitt. dejan. veU, 

The door was closed during the day, but not generally fast- 
ened ; and in Plautus the stransfcrs who knock do so only ior tlie 
sake of propriety ; nobody, whether lord or siave^ knocks at liis 
own door, not even Dorippa and Syra, who arrive unexpectedly 
from the country. Mere, iv. 1. Neither does Stichus, Stu^, iii. 
1, or Mneailochus, Bacdi, iii. 4, Theuropides, Mo^t. ii* 2, 14, 
wonders at finding the door fostened ; as does Dinacium also, 
Stich. ii. 1, 36; and therefore Alcesimarchus gives particular 
orders for these doors to be fiisteiied. Cist. iii. 18. They fastened 
the door by drawing across it, opponere, apponere, cross-bolts of 
wood, 9era^ repagitlum^ o6ar, fastened together by means of the 
I pet9ulw, supposed to be a pin that went through both, pesmilum 
obdete^ ohserare. For the purpose of opening the door the 
pesmlus was drawn back by means of the key that fitted in. See 
Salmas. Ererc. Plin. 649, Boettiger, Kuiisbnyfhol, ii. 260. 
The doors coukl also be fastened fipom without, as we gather 
from Plautus, Most, ii. 1, 57 : Clavem mihi harunce tedium 
Laconicdm jam jube iniw; hasee ego asdes ocdudam 
forts. The whole subject is very intricate, and therefore a 
separate article is given on The Closing of the Doors. 

It is extraordinary that no iiiciition is made any where of an 
entrance-hall, and yet we can scarcely imagine a house without 
one. Immediately beliind the door was the cella ostiarii, or 
janiioriSf Suet* FiU 16 ; Petron* 29 ; and the dog with the 
warning cave eanem; sometimes a painted dog, as Petronius 
relates. Such an one has been discovered at Pompeii. See Mus. 
Borb, ii. 56 ; Gell, Pompeii^ u 142. Hence we may suppose 
that tlie space, probably not a very large one, between the outer 
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door and the juTtua intericTf was included under the name of 

ostium. Moreover, in all the plans of the Roman house with 

which we are acquainted an entrance-hall is admitted. Comp. 
Genelli, Briefe ub. Fitr, i. 45. 

ATRIUM. 

The most important question in our examination of the 
Roman house is, as to what is to he understood hy the atrium f 

and upon the reply to it depends the correctness of the whole 
description, as any enor in it must give a false plan of the 
building ; for the distribution ot most of the other divisions de- 
pend upon the situation and nature of the atrium* On this 
point there exists two different opinions. 

The most common idea is^ that it is only another appellation 
of the inner courts cavum tedium. This is the eacplanation 
given by Galiani, Ortiz, Rode, Stieglitz, Hirt, Ottfr. Mueller 
(^Etrus. i. 255), Marini, and others. Schneider's diws not ma- 
terially differ — that the cavum cedhim denotes the whole interior 
space, and atrium its covered portions; whilst Mazois under- 
stands by iUrium the whole, and by cavum tedium the uncovered 
space. Tlie supposition that they were identical is chiefly based 
on improperly explained passages in Varro and Vitrnvius, and on 
the notion that the houses of Pompeii must necessarily have had 
regular atria. The chief passage, the pallatliuui as it were of 
all maintaininer tliis opinion, is in Varro, Ling. Lat. iv. 45. 
Cavum cedium dictim^ qui locus teclus intra parietes rdinque- 
batur patuluSf qui euet ad ccmmunBm omnium usum. In hoc 
locus ti nullui rdictui erat, sub divo qui esset^ dicebatur tatudo^ 
a teUudittis nmilitu^ey ui at in Proftorio in ea$iri$: H re- 
lietum erat in medio ti< lucem caperetj deormm, quo imphtebat, 
impluvium dictum et sursum^ qua compluehat^ compluvium : 
utrumque a pluvia. Tuscanicum dictum a Tuscisj posteaqrtam 
illorum cavum cedium simulare casperunt. Atrium appellatum 
ab Atriatibus Tuacis; iUinc enim exemplum sumtum, Circum 
cavum adium erant unittaciQUique ret utiUtatii eau9a parietibm 
ditiejUa: vbi quid condOum e$9e volebanif a edando eeUam 
appeUaruntf penariam ubi penuig ubi oubabanif euhiculumf 
idd ccBnabant ccenaeulum voeitahaat^ t/te. The words which 
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especially refer to the subject of our present enquiry, atrium 
appeUahtm^ See., have been tnndated, It {comm. mdmm) was 
called atrium*** The question isy by wbat authority? Vano 
explains the appeUations of all the individual parts of the house, 
and points out their etymology. He defines, — as he had before 
done donuia and (vdes, and afterwards tablinum^'—the terms, 
cavvm eedium^ and its species, testudinaium^ Tiiscanicum, im- 
pluviunij compluvium^ atrium^ cella^ penaria^ culnculwn^ ctenU' 
culum. But what right have we to refer the name airium to the 
cattm adhtm? Or rather, what prevents us from tnmsbiting, 
The Airium hat Ut name from the Atriaia^ 9 On the con* 
trary, Varro had completed the explanation of the cavvm adium, 
its species and parts, and passed on to the airium. The fact of 
his once more mentioning tlie cawm wdium does not prove 
that he had been talking of it all through; and without doing 
SO he could not have described the position of the ctUm, This 
passage therefore, instead of affording proof of the identity of 
the aMum and catum tedium^ rather shews the contrary. 

Next it is asserted that Vitruvius has several times used 
cavvm cedivm and atrium for the same part. We may pass 
over tlie stale, argument again adduced by Marini, which has 
been gathered from the words in atrii latitudine (b. vi. 3). 
Schneider has demonstrated that it would be absurd to say in 
airU latUudine^ instead of in latiiudine, if atrium had meant 
cavum mdkm itself. But another passage has more plausibility 
about it. Vitruvius says, c. S, Stratic. (Schneid. and Marini 5.), 
he will lay down quibiis rationibus priradft cedi/ic lis propria loca 
patribm familiarumet queniadinodum communia cum extraneis 
igdifrcari deheant, Namque ex his quas propria sunl^ in ea 
nan eU patettas omnibus introeundi^ niH utvitatis; qutmad" 
madum mnt eulriculaf trielnwh balnew^ eeieraque^ qum eatdem 
kabent uiu$ ratianet. Communia autm <im<, quibun etiam 
invoeati mo jure de populo possuni venire, i. e. vetiUnUa, cava 
ccduf77i, peristylia^ qiiceqite eundem habere possmit nmrn. Igitur 
his qui comniuni sitnt fortuna, jion necejisaria mau^ni/ica iiexti" 
bula, nee iablina neque atria, quodf etc. From this passage it 
has been inferred, that because cava m^um is mentioned the 
first time, and atria the second, that they are synonymous ; but 
the inference is entirely felse. IgUur Ais, etc., does not stand 
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as a consequence of that which immediately precedes. Vitnivius 
had only explained the meaning of propria ei eommunia loco, 
and, after making the transition by igUur^ proceeded to give the 
above precepts for everybody phmning his house conformably 
to his condition and means. But even if an immediate con- 
nexion existed between the two sentences, it would not follow 
that atria signified cava mdbtm ; for Vitruvius did not wish to 
mention all the laea comnmaday bnt qvmque eundem postunt 
habere iisum. And he here names tMina^ which did not at all 
belong to the loca communia, but rather to those places which 
ordinary men, having no tahulos^ codices^ monumcnta rerum 
gesiarum in magisiralu to preserve, did not require. The same 
remark refers to the atriUf which had not been mentioned above ; 
but how the cava mdium could be omitted in (he construction 
of a house, is not conceivable. On the contrary, Vitruvius, 
(c. 4, or 3, 3), after describing the various cava tediumj says, 
Alriorum vero longitvdines el laiiiudincs tnLus geiieribus 
forinaiitur ; tlius placing tlie atria in opposition to the cava 
mdium^ fur otherwise he would have said, latiludinea vero 
atriorum. 

We will now adduce other prools of the difference between 
them. Quinctillan says of the Mnemonidans, who desired to 
impress on their memory the locality of a house {Tnitt Or, xi. 2, 

20, 305) : Primum sensum \yel locum'\ vestibvlo quasi aisii^nant^ 
secitndum atrio, turn impluvia circummnt^ ncc cuhimlis modo 
out exedris, sed staiuis etiam similibusque per ordinem com- 
miUuni. It is difficult to understand what circumire impluvia 
can here mean, except to go round the tmpluvium^ along the 
covered passages, out of which the doors led into the various 
apartments, and between the columns of which statues were 
placed. Cic. Verr. i. 19, 23. Seneca says (Epist. ;)>)) of two 
artificial grottos in the villa of Vatia : Spelunca: sunt diice magjii 
operL^j laxo atrio paree^ manufacioB ; quarum altera soUm non 
recipitf altera utque in ocddentem tenet. It does not appear, 
however, what similitude there vras between grottos and a cavum 
ffilum, whose inner space was uncovered. Was Seneca thinking 
of a testudinafum ? But these were never laxa ; on the con- 
trary, uhi non trant mas^ni impetus,, Vitr. c. 3. Lastly, Pliny 
{^Epiet ii. 17) gives a description of his Villa Laurenliva^ built 

9 
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after the fashion of the city, in which atrium and cawm cedtum 
a])pear not only quite dift'erent, but separate from each other. 
He says. Villa, ..in cujut prima parte atrium frvgi, nee iamen 
iordidum: deinde portkua m D (or O) Utero! similHudinem 
circumacta^ quibiu parvula^ $ed feUtva area includUur..,Est 
contra mediaa caresdium hilare, mox triclinium satvt pulcrumy 
quod in litus cjccurril. Undique vaha^i aut fenestras non 
?}iinorts valt is habet, atque ita a lateribus et a fronte quasi 
tria maria prospectati a tergo cavwdium, porticumf aream, 
porticum rurms^ max atrium^ nlvas et longinquos retpicU 
montest Schneider appears entirely to misunderstand the pas- 
sage, for he supposes the same apartments were repeated again, 
and lay behind the ceeus cycisenus, but in inverse order, and 
thus that there was an atrium at each end of the building. 
But the triclinium reached to the sea, and a view was obtained 
through all these rooms backwards only. As the atrium and 
cavum wdium are here separate from one another, it has been 
supposed, to get rid of the difficulty, that the atrium in the 
time of Ptiny was quite different from that of Vitruvius. In 
corroboration of this, Schneider quotes the description of the 
Tusculan villa, Epiat, 5, 6 ; Mulla in hac membra ; atrium 
eiiam ex more majorum ; and fancies that in tliis villa there 
was an atrium after the ancient fashion, but in the Laurentian, 
on the contrary, one novo more. But the most we can infer 
from tiie words, more majorum^ is, that in Plin/s time it was 
no longer the custom to build iUria, at least in villas. 

Only one difficult passage now remains. Festus says: 
Atrium est gmus cedificii ante cedem continens mediam aream ; 
in quam coUecta ex omni tccto pluvia descendit ; this is, as 
Schneider remarks, quite erroneous, and betokens a confused 
idea of the matter, probably occasioned by confounding it with 
vettihulum. The old atria might doubtless have gone out of 
£ishion in the time of Festus ; for immediately after the great 
fire, in the reign of Nero, the houses assumed an entirely 
different appearance. Suet. Ntr, 16. Tliis, in part corrupt 
passage, is in Plin. H. N, xiv. 1, 3: Ecedcm (yites) modici 
hominis oLtdudim adminiculatce mdibm korrent vineamque 
faciunt, et alias knproho reptatu pampinorumque superfluUate^ 
perUia domini amplo ditcurm atria media compleiUes. Pliny 
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evidently wiBhes to describe an extraordinary exuberance, and 
assigns the two extremes of growth. The question is, whether 

such be the case when a vine covers a whole impluvium ; by 
which atria media should be understood. He has already said, 
Populis nuhunt , . . aique per ramos . . . scandentes cacumina 
tequatUf in tantum gublimes^ ut vmdemiaior auctorattu rogum 
ae tumiUum exHpiat* NuUoJine cr&curU, dividique auipotUu 
avelli nequeuni, FiUoB et doimoB ambiri tmgularum palmiH- 
bus ae Kquadlma loris memcria dignum inter prima Faieru 
anus quoque Cornelius exist imaviL Una vitis Rom(F in Livice 
porticihifs subdiahs tnanibulaiione^i vmbrosin pergulis ofacat, 
eadem duodenU muati amphoria facunda, etc« Alter such an 
extraordinary instance as this, a vine tliat coven an impluvium 
is very insignificant* If we suppose the atrium to be the same 
as eavum mdiam^ and imagine a greater atrhm^ sixty feet in 
length, then its breadth would* according to Vitnivius, be forty* 
feet. The uncovered space would, in that case, be at most one 
third of the breadth, ne minus quarta, ne pins fertia parte; 
consequently about thirteen feet broad by twenty feet long, 
which would give the very small superficies of sixty-five square 
ells. In the next place, we might inquire why so great periHa 
domini was requisite, as the perguUe were common to all houses ; 
the connexion also of peritia witli domini is strange ; for surely 
it was the business of the viridarius, and not of the master, thus 
to train the vines. These considerations throw considerable sus- 
picion on the passage ; besides which the MSS. are very con- 
flicting, and several read without any sense, pampinorumque 
periiiam damna dhcurm oL med* com* So we may almost* 
surmise that some very different meaning is to be sought in the 
passage — perhaps, per itinera domus? 

In the atriu m stood the lectus geniali^^ or adverms^ so called 
because this symbolical marriage-bed was placed ja/t^/a ejc adverse. 
See the commentators on Prop. iv« 11, 85; Obbarius ad Herat, 
EpiiL i. 1, 87, 92, Where are we to suppose this lecius placed, 
if the atrium was the inner court? In the atrium also stood 
vetere mere, the looms, <€to, of the female slaves who worked 
there. iVscon. ad Cic. Mil, 5. But there would liardly have been 
room for them in the passages round the impluvium, particularly 
as the doors into the various cella and cubicuia led from thence. 

9—2 
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Two more obBervatioos nay be offered in opposition to 
Schneider*8 explanation. Firet^ the eoHective appellation airium^ 

would have been a stranire one for the four passages or halls 
that surrounded ihe imp! avium ; and if we allow this, tlie pro- 
portions assigned by Vitruvius will not apply ; for the impluvium 
was longer than it was broad, and consequently two of the 
passages would have been broader or narrower accordingly. 
Secondly, if the whole space be meant, with the itnphivium in 
the middle, there arises another difficulty. Vitruvius speaks of 
the afria beinrr thirty feet long, and consequently twenty feet 
broati at the utmost ; from this one-third goes for the mtplu- 
vium^ and only six and two-third feet remain on each side for 
the passages. Vitruvius (cap. 3 — 1 o) should be read in order to 
discover all the contradictions to which the common explanation 
g^ves rise. 

Hence ft appears that the atrium was quite a different part 

oi the house froin cavum adium. It was the first {januis prox- 
ima) as well as the largest saloon, about which more will be said 
in tlie explanation of alas* 

Tlie etymologies given of atrium are very various. Varro 
derives it from Atriat€9^ for which there can scaicely be any other 
ground than the chance similarity of the names ; on the same 
principle as Festus deduces histrio from HUiria. Festus says 
concerning it, vel quia a terra oi ialnr^quan otencuni; as if 
the whole of the ancient Roman house was not on the pround 
floor. Servius ad Mn» i. 730, goes so far as to derive it ixQm 
smoke, atrum enim erot ex fnmo. But the strangest explana- 
tion is that of Ottfr. Mueller, Eiru9» i. 256, who says in refer- 
ence to Varro*s etymology, as the Aliia* on the Adriatic sea, ia 
originally the land of the streams flowing together, {Athens^ Tar^ 
tarus^ PaduSy and others), and the collecting place of all the 
watars of upper Italy, so the atrium is that part of the house 
where the water tliat rains down upon the roof flows into the 
compluvivm and irnplumum. Besides, this goes for nothing, if 
atrium be not the same as cavum mdium. The most usual 
derivation, and not an improbable one, is from atSptw ; for the 
airium had a wide opening in the roof, lumen, through whu^, aa 
in the other parts of the house, the light was cast from above. 
See Vitruv. vi. 4 ; Winkelm. W. i. 551. But if we are to adopt 
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a Greek derivation, we should rather he indined to liunk that the 
word was the same as aBpow ; for it was in the atrium that the 

whole family was accustouied to a^bciiiljle, tu enjoy each othei^s 
company, to work, and, in early times, to dine also. Still it is 
diHicult to detcruiiue the etymology of words that belong to a 
remote period, and which might have had an origin quite in- 
ooneeivahle to us* 

ALiB. 

Nothing agrees better with the supposition that the atrium 
was a different part of the house from the cavum csdium^ than 
the idea which we can alone form of the aim. Those who 
take the atrium to be the inner court, can form no coireel 
opinion about the ate, and hence has arisen the strange notion 
that they were the side-buildings running lonn^itudinally paraOel 
to the cavum ccdmm^ and in which were tiie various ceUct and 
cubicuLa. Galiani, Perranlt, Stieglitz, Hirt, Bottiger, {Sab, ii. 
86, 102), Wiisteniann, (Pa/, d. Scaur. 55, 55). On this suppo- 
sition it is difficult to conceive why Vitruvius fixed the breadth of 
the aim in proportion to the l^gth of the atrium. The aim (in 
tliis sense) did not belong to the cavum esdivmg they were 
separated from the passages by walls, and could have had as 
much depth tor eacli separate cell or compartment, as the 
architect pleased ; this also is in direct contradiction to the 
usage of the word. The a/<7, it is true, are not further mentioned 
in a dwelling ; but we have the analogy of the Tuscan temples, 
(the atrium also is of Tuscan origin), in which there can be no 
doubt of their nature. The Tuscan temple could have thrrt^ or 
only one, ctlla. Vitruvius, iv. 7, says of it, LatiUido diridatur 
in partes di cem; ex his ternce partes dnlra an sinuitra ctllis 
minoribusj sive ibi alee futuroB sint^ deiiiur, niiqita quaiuor 
media wdi aUrHmantur* The alw therefore in the one-celled 
temple, were narrower side-halls right and left of the great cdla^ 
and probably divided from it only by a row of pillars. Thus we 
must picture to ourselves the alee in the atrium, only that the 
proportion of their breadth was less ; ami we now see why the 
breadth was fixed in proportion to the length of the atrium^ 
which was in &ct that of the ala also. The edifice then was 
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aimilarly conBtracted to many of our churches, which axe divided 
into a large centre aide and two smaller side aisles. Masois and 
Marini felt that the oto must be something of this kind, but they 

were prevented, bv their false notion about atrium^ from assign- 
ing tlieir tnie pobition. Tliey take them to be on both sides of 
the back hail, by the impluvium. 

We now see to what use the columns in the atrium were 
applied, (Plin. xxxvi. 3), for the roof was much too high to be 
supported by them ; but the trabei litninares of the ala were not 
higher than the breadth of the alw. Possibly, in earlier times, 
piles only occupied the place of columns. 

CAVUM iEDlUM'. 

Our remarks on the atrium have shewn what was the general 
nature of the caoum tedium ; it was the inner court, the real 
heart of the house, around which the other divisions were 

situated. In the centre was an uncovered space, area, styled 
impluvium^ and enclosed on ail sides by covered passages, which 
were divided into the following kinds, according to the construe- 
tion of the roof. 

I. riMcanicum, in which beams were laid in latUudine 
atnt, resting upon the opposite walls; into these two others 
were mortised, or hung in at equal distances from the wall, the 
intcrpefisiva of Vitruvius, and on tliese timbers whicli thus 
formed a square, lay the asseres, the spars which supported the 
roof^ See Hirt, Gesch, d» Bank, iii. 271 ; Genelli, Brief e iiber 
Vilniv. i. 62. Tl^is was probably the most ancient mode of 
building, but not suitable for a very Urge camtm csdhm, 

IL The UtraUylum differed only in pillars being placed in 
the four comers where the interpemiva lay upon the main beams. 
Tliis possibly took place only in cavwdia of larger dimensions, 
for fear of imposing too much weight on the beams. 

III. In the Corinthium the beams did not lie on the walls, 
a parielibus recedunt, but were upheld by a row of columns 
which encircled the impluvium* 



* Cavum m<Hmif scconUiig to Vano and VitruTiut i caiwt^^um, to Pliny. 
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IV. In tiie displuviatum the roofmg did not slope inwards 
towards the implumum, but towards the walls, where gutters 
caught the rain-water, and carried it down. The advantage of 
thia was that, In winter, or gloomy weather, the light from the 
surrounding apartments was not intercepted by a low roof. 

V. The tesiudhtatum was covered, and had no inipluvium. 
The testudo, however, was not an arch, caniera^ but a common 
roof of rafters. See Vitruv. v. 1 ; Hirt, supra. How a cavum 
cedium of tliis description received the requisite liglit, we are not 
informed. 

In the middle of the impluvmm there was generally a cistern, 
or fountain, the basins of which were foul^comered, and generally 
adorned with reliefs, putealia sigillata, Cic. AIL i. 10. 

TAiiLlNUM. 

It b very difficult to assign the correct position of the ^6/2- 
num^ nor are we acquainted with any passage containing in- 
formation on the subject It is true that Festus says, 273, 
TabUnum proxime airium hcus dicUur, quod antiqm magU* 
iratiuin tvo imperio tabulas . . • . ; and Paul. Diac, Exc, 154, 
Tablimtm hcun proTimm? atrio a tabulis appeUatm. But u hat- 
ever idea we may form ot the alriuni, this place is not discover- 
able, it does not suit the theory of those who, under the word 
atrium^ understand cavum wdxum, because a number of different 
chambers would have been then proxime airium. Again, if we 
take atrium in the sense given above, there will be no proper 
place where it could have been situated. We shall be less inclined 
to allach importance to this explanation of Festus, when we recol- 
lect that he had an erroneous idea about the atrium itself. The 
tahlinwm has been usually supposed opposite the ottium, or, ac- 
cording to our supposition, the atrium j beyond the cavum adinm^ 
and has been laid down thus ui the plan we have given. 

'There appears to be no doubt that tMinum is to be derived 
from tabula; the only question is, whether tabula (according 
to Varro's interpretation) means board, or whether the tabulce 
ratiojium and the like, are alluded to, which is most probable. 
Besides the authority of Festus for this, we liave that of Pliny, 
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(xxxv. 2, 2), mho, in pniaing the olden time, saySt TabUna 
codic^iut knpUbantur tt monmneniU rerum in magUtraiu 
geitaruM. Henoe it was in some measine the aichives of the 
house tiiat, which in reference to ih» ret pubUea^ was matted 

tabellariuvi. 

In aiieitint times the Roman house probably did not extend 
beyond the iahUaum^ and the following parts belong to later 
periods, when, as luxury indeased, the house was considerably 
extended. 

FAUCES. 

What, or ratlier where, the fauces were, is a point on which 
there exists great diversity of opinion, and upon which we know 
next to nothing. Perrault, Rode, and Schneider have supposed 
it to be the hall which we have comprehended under the term 
ifUhm; but such quotations as, VetWmlum ante ipsum primiU' 
que ijifaudbuM Orci, (Wirg, Mn» vi. 278), do not shew that oliher 
passages in the house miglit nut have had the same naiDe ; and 
Vitruvius calls the passages in the Grecian house, which supplied 
the place of the hall, iter, not fauce$, Galiani, Ortiz, and Stra* 
tico understood by this term, aperturam per qtiam (ransiius 
habeiur a6 atrio ad iabUnum^ which is rather obscure* Mazois, 
Hirt, and Marini conceive them to be passages leadmg to the 
larger perisiylium^ on each side of the tablmum / and we have 
adopted this idea, because Vitruvius lays down the breadth of the 
fauces in proportion to that of the tabiimim, which would have 
been unnecessary, had tiiey not been in some manner connected 
with it. It is evident that some such thoroughfares must have 
existed^ and if we set the tablinum in the place assigned to it, 
this Is the most plausible position of the faucet, 

PERISTYLIUM. 

Behind the cavum cedium and tablinum lay the larger peri- 
stylium, in the shape, like the former, of an oblong square ; but 
while the cavum wdiam reached longitudinally irom the atrium 
to the tablinuniy the perUtyUum^ on the contrary, lay transvenely 
beyond the taUinum, Vitruv. 4. PeriUylia aulem in trana* 
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reno Urtia parte hngiora nnl, quam inirorm^ and conse- 
quently extended longitudinally towards the sides of the house. 
The surrounding porticos, the pillars of which might not be 
more than four diameters from each otlier, enclosed a larger 
area, which also had a cistern or jet in its centre, and was 
planted with flowers, fihrabs, and trees. See Obbar. ad Horai, 
EpiH. L 10, 22. 

We now come to the diyisions of the house which might be 
luranged differently, according to circumstances and the tastes of 
the owners ; whilst those already described held the Bunie posi- 
tion in all genuine llomaa houses, and were built according 
to a received plan, which in ^e main was not deviated from. 

Hie parts which especially remain for our consideration are 
eubicula^ tridinia^ act, eMdra^ pimcotheca^ bibUotheeat bali- 
neum. The baths and library will be treated of in distinct articles, 
in order that the disquitjitiijii on the usages concerning them 
may not be separated &om the description of their situation and 
construction. 

CUBICULA 

was the name for all the smaller chambers, that served aa 
regular lodging and sleeping apartments, Cuhicula noeiurna ti 

diurna, (Flin. Ep. i. 3) ; the former are also callt d dormitoria, 
id. V. 6. Plin. xxx. 6. 17. There is nothing particularly worthy 
of remark respecting tiieir position, except tliat a small ante-room 
was sometimes attached, which went by the Greek name, wpo^ 
icoiTwV. FHn. Ep, ii. 17. There were cuMcuJUt €B9iiva and 
hibemaj and the bed-^ihambers were removed as far as possible 
from all disturbances. See Mazois, Fal. d. Scaur. 68. 

TRICLINIA. 

Respecting the iricUnia, Ciacooni and Orsini have, according 
to the old fashion, collected a good deal e re and a re. They 
were smaller dining-halls or rooms, according to \ itruvius, twice 
as long as they were broad. Their height was half the sum of 
the breadth and length ; consequently, when sixteen feet broad, 
and thurty-two feet long, they were twenty-finir . feet high. 

9 — 5 
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There were particular triclinia as well as cubkula for the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. Vitruvius directs that the verna and 
auiumnaiia be towards tlie east, the hibema towards the west, 
and the mtiva towards the north; but this arrangement of 
course depended much upon the disposable room. 

(ECI 

were larger saloons, of various styles of architecture, which 
were used also, thougli not e\f lusively, as triclinia, Vitruvius ' 
mentions various sorts of such saloons. 

I. The letraHylos, which requires no particular explanation. 
Four pillars supported the loof. 

IL The Corinikius. This had rows of pillars on all four 
sides, along the wall, though detached from it, so that a passage 
was left between them. They were connected by an ein^tijlium^ 
along which ran a corona^ and upon this rested the roof, which 
was moderately arched. 

III. The (Ecus .^gypUus was still more splendid ; like the 
Corinthian^ it had also pillars on all four sides, but from tiieir 
entablature to the wall there was a flat roof, so that the height of 
the passages was not more than that of tlie pillars with the 
entablature. Above the lower pillars a second row was placed, 
(ad perpeiidictilum)^ the height of which was one-fourth less than 
that of the lower ones, and on the episiylium of these rested the 
roof. Above the roof of the passages was a pavement, outside 
of the middle and higher saloon, so that there was a passage 
all round, and a view through the windows placed between the 
columns. Thus the cecus Mgyptius presented the appearance of 
a basilica^ which is built in this manner. 

IV. The fourth kind, the cscus Kv^dcqvoV, seems, even in the 
time of Vitruvius, to have been uncommon and new ; for he says 
that such saloons are now lialica consuetudink. Their peculiarity 
was, that tiiey had on three sides (Vitruvius says only dejstra et 
sinistra) glass doors, or windows reaching like doors to the 
ground, so that when reclining on tlie triclinia, persons coidd 
enjoy a view on all ^ulcs into the open air. Phny had a saloon 
of this description in both his villas. To have commanded such 
a view, they must have projected from the rest of the house. 
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EXEDRiE. 

Vitntvius places these with the cm^ L e* with the qua" 
droit, ' for those mentioned ahove had the proportions of 

triclinia, and there can be no doubt that we must understand 
thereby regular rooms for conversation and the reieption of 
company. In certain respects only can tliey be compared with 
the exedros in the public gymnasia^ which were semicircular 
recesses with seats in the colonnades. Vitruv. v. 1 1 . Cmsiitu- 
tcfihfr in pwriicUms exedra spatiosm, habeniet tedes, in quihus 
philotophi, rhetorest reliquique, qui Hudm ddeeiofUur, sedmtes 
disputare possint. Of course thete were in the open air, 
(Vitruv. vii. !>), apertis loci.s, id est peristyliis aid cxedns, quo 
sol et luiia po.uil sph'iidores et radios immittere, Tliat W liste- 
mann, FaL d. Scaur » 126, is wrong in inferring that in private 
houses also they were without covering, is evident from Vitru- 
vius assigning their height in common with the eeci qitadrati. 
Sin autem exedrm aut ced qmdnUi fuerinit latiUidinis dimi^ 
addita alHludines educaniur. Comp. vii. 8. They were called 
exedrw, accordinp^ to Mazois, 119, because on two sides they 
had such semicircular recesses ; but perhaps really only irom 
their being used for similar purposes, and on account of the 
seats ; for undoubtedly they had seats, and not Ucti to recline on. 
Cic. NaL Dear, i« 6. Nam cum feriis Latinis ad eum \JCaltam']^ 
ipnus Togatu arceuituque veniuem, offendi eum sedentem in 
exedra el cum €• Fdldo senatore disputantem* Hence also, De 
Orat iii. 5, cum in earn exedram veniseetf in qua Crasius, 
lectulo posilo recubuisset, etc. 

PINACOTHECA. 

In the old Roman houses there was certainly no pinacoiheea^ 
any further than that the intercolumniations of the eavum medium 
or perisiylium, the gtfmnastHm and the garden, were adorned with 

statues. Marcellus, Haaiiiiiu.i, .Eiiiiliua Paulas, and especially 
Muminius, took, it is true, a great number ot works of art to 
Rome, but they were only used tor beautity ing public buildings 
and palaces, and Cic. Verr. i. 21, praised those men quorum do- 
mus^ cum honore et viriuie Jlorerent^ signis et iabulii piclit erant 
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vacucB, £?en among the Greeka, the desire for the personal 
poMeBsion of works of art arose only at a late period, when 
public spirit was gradually disappearing^ and they were more and 
more di?esting themselves of the habit of looking on what 
belonged to the community as their own property also, and 
cea^d to seek their own glory in the grandeur ot tlieir country. 
How much more was tliis the case at Home, where even the 
taste for art was wanting, and where, at a later period, vanity and 
fiwhion, rather than love or knowledge of the subject, led people 
to form collections. See Becker's Antiq. PUntiuuB, i. 28. 

In the time of Vitruvius it was considered good taste to 
possess a finacolheca, (see Phn. xxxv. 2), and he therefore 
prescribes the manner of constructing that, as ot every other part 
of the house. A northern aspect was selected for it, that the 
colours might not be injured by the light of the sun. The 
tabuUt^ (for wood was in general used for painting on, although 
Cicero, Far, iv. 1, mentions pictures on canvas, in ieacUU)^ were 
either let into the wall, or hung against it. Cic. Ferr, iv. 55. 
Plin. XXXV. 10, 37, (qucg ex ineendns rapi pwteni). Comp. 
Antiq. Plant. 47. No passage in which frames for the pictures 
are iiieiitioncd, occurs to us at present, however natural it mav 
appear to have liad them. In Flin. xxxv. 2, there ia nothing 
about them, yet several paintings on the walls are provided 
with frames, like borders, as, for instance, ^t one known by the 
name of the Aldobrandini marriage. Comp. Winkehn. W. v. 
171. 

The remaining portions of tlie building, as the cellce Jamili- 
ares, the penaria, (concerning the vinaria consult the article on 
the Drinks of the ancients), the culina, and tlie pisirinum are 
too nnimportant in themselves, and too litde is known of their 
arrangement, to require description here. 

UPPER STORY. 

The ground floor was the principal part of the huilding, and 
served as the regular place of abode. The apartments above them 
went by the common name, coenacula. Varro, supra. Poiita' 
quam in tuperiore parie coemiare ooBperani, superior domme 
\ utunerea ecemieula dida. Festus, 49, Crnnactda dicuntur^ od 
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qum seaUs aseendiiur. Hence, too, Jupiter Bays, jocularly, Plaut 
Ampk, lii. 1,8: In superiore qui hahito camamUo. As the lower 
divisions of the house were ot diiierent heights, and in some 
instances received light from above, it was impossible to have 
an unbroken succession in the upper rooms ; to connect which, 
several flights of steps were therefore requisite ; proof of this 
has been discovered at Pompeii. Occasionally, too, these stairs 
ascended from the street outside. LW. xxxix. 14. Consul rogat 
socruniy ut aliquam partem cedimn vacua m faceret, quo Hispala 
immigraret. Coenaculum auper cedes daium est, scalis ferentibiu 
in publicum obseratis, aditu in cedes verso. Above these coena- 
ada^ or over the ground floor, terraces were laid out, and planted 
with trees, shrubs and flowers. In the early periods these may 
have stood in tubs filled with earth, but afterwards they un- 
doubtedly had regular gardens on the pavement. These roof f 
gardens were called \ 

SOLARIA; 

a name which is, however, of more extensive signification, and 
denotes generally a place where we can eiijoy tlie wanuth uf tiic 
sun. Seneca (^Cont. Exc, v. 5) testifies to wliat an excess this i 
pleasant custom was carried, alunt in summis culmirdbus mentita ' 
nemora et navigabiUum piscinarum freta. Sen. Ep. 122, Nan 
ffivunt contra naiuram^ qui pomaria in summis iurribus seruntf 
quorum iihrn in iecUs domorum ac fasiigiis nuiant, inde ortts 
raiimtma quo imprcbe eaeumna egissentf The solaria built by 
Nero in front of the houses and insula', and resting on piazzas, 
were Bomewhat similar. Suet. Nero, 16. Formam oed^ciorum 
Urbis novam excogitavU^ et ut ante insulas ac domos poriicus 
essent, de quarmn solarUs incendia arcerenHtr, Tacit. Ann. xv. 
4, S, refers to insuUe only. These sdaria were probably not 
much unlike onr balconies. Comp. Winkelm. W. i. 391 . 



Having gone throii«j;h the dillerent parts of the house, we 
must now briefly mention the remainder of the buildings, and the 
internal -arrangements. Many of the objects, however, come 
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under the head of works of tat, and as they are sufficiently 
discussed in another place, a few hints and references may here 
suffice. 

FLOOR. 

The floor, solum^ was not as a general rule boarded, although 
Statius, in the Sphceristerium of Etruscus, accorduig to the preseDt 
text, meDtioQS planks, iabulatOy Silt), i* 5, 57 v-^ 

Quid nmie itrata solo tefenun tabuUta, orepiDteB 
Attditun pilas. 

It usually consisted of pavement of rubble, pammewtum {ru- 
deralio, opus nuleralutu). This probably led to laying the floor 
with slab-work, jmvimentum seciilc, XiBoa-TpooTou, (which word 
however, has a more extensive meaning), composed of crusiula<, 
small pieces of differently coloured marble, either squares or in 
the shape of diamonds and polygons. Instead of marble^ pieces 
of baked earth, opus ^ietlaceum^ were also used. Paintings 
were executed in mosaic, for which sometimes slips of marble 
of divers colours, tesscUw, and at others of glass, were used, 
opus s, emblema tesseliatum, vermiculatuniy crustce vermicuiatm, 
opus rmisixnnn dcrdpwTov. See Plin. Ep, xxxvi. 25; Vitr. vii. I ; 
Gurlitt, Ueber die Mosaik, ArchcBol, Schr. 159 ; Minutoli and 
Klaproth, Uth. anii&e Glasmotaik; Ottfr. Mueller, Arehwol* 
438 ; Steinbuechel, AUerihumswUsensek^ 24, which gives sped* 
mens of antique parqueterie and mosaic; D'Agincourt, His Loire 
de VArt, v. tab. 13 ; Zahn, in his beautiful work, Die schonsten 
Ornamcnte und Gemdlde aus Herkul, und Pomp. ; Marini, tab. 
15, 87. The most important of all known antique mosaic paint- 
ings, is that of the battle of Alexander, discovered in Pompeii, 
24th Oct., 183L Mus. Barb, viii. t 86— «45. 

TH£ WALL& 

The inner walls of the rooms, saloons, and colonnades (in 
ancient times probably only whitewashed) were covered with 
marble slabs, or artificial marble. Mamuna (in the time of 

Catullus) was, according to Pliny, the first to set an example of 
such luxury in lus house, {H, N, xxxvii. 6, 7), Primum Rome 
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parieies emsia marmoris Cf&misse ifdiu9 dumus sua in CctUo 

monie Cornelius Nepos iradidit Mamurram. The ancients were 
su experienced in the construction of imitation marble, that they 
could even saw slabs of it out of the wall again, and use them 
for tables. Vitr. vii. 8, PaintingSy however, were much more 
oommon, as a decoration for the walla ; and even in the more 
insignificant abodes of Pompeii and Herculaneum, we meet with 
this cheerful ornament. This is not the place for inquiring when 
the ancients began to paint on the bare walls. Tlie question has 
been much discussed, but the criticibms on both sides ailbrd 
ample room for emendation. The testimony of Pliny (\xxv. 
10, 37) is important as &r as regards private houses. This kind 
of painting had been long adopted in Greece before any such 
ornament had been thought of in Rome. The subjects of these 
wall-paintings were very varied, from grand historical composi- 
tions down to still-life, Xenia and Arabesque. See Vitruv. \ii. 5. 
Zahn, Geli, Mazois, Goro, the Mus. Borb, give most interesting 
evidence upon the stihject. They painted less frequently on wet 
mortar, al fresco^ (udo iiUnere cohres^ Piin. xxxv. 7, 81 ; cohres 
udo teetono inducere^ Vifr. vii. 3, 7), than on a dry ground in 
distemper, a tempera. See Winkeinu W. 197* The ground 
itself was often al fresco. 

Ornaments in relief apjxiar also to have been used on the 
walls ; such at least is the interpretation given to Cic. Ail. i. 10, 
Prwterea typos tibi mando, quos in ieciorio atrioli possim inclu^ 
dere, S, Visconti, M«#. Pio-Clem» iv. Pra^f, At a h&ter period 
iJie walls and cielings wm also inlaid with mosaic. Plin. xxxvi, 
25, ()i ; Stat. SUv. i. 5, 42. 

The common opinion that the ancients were not in the habit 
of fixing mirrors against the walls, or that at least the custom 
was of a late date, requires correction. Hand-mirrors were no 
doubt used in a general way, and the costliness of the material 
was sufficient cause, at any rate in more ancient times, for not 
having minors of large dimensions. But where larger ones are 
spoken of, we must not at once conclude that they are necessa- 
rily wall-mirrors. Thus Seneca (Quest. Nat, i. 17,) mentions 
specula totis corporibus paria, but he appears to have meant 
only moveable looking-glasses^ with feet, perhaps to allow of 
their being moved about. It it going too £ur, entirely to deny 
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the iiie of walUmiiromy and there are some dbttnct paasagea 
which can be adduced in contradiction to this prejudice. When 
Vitnivius (vii. 3, 10,) says, ipsaque ieeioria abaeorum et tpecu- 

lorttm circa sc prominentea habenl cxpressiones ; this will not be 
allowed as a proot, because abacus ia understood to be the S(|iuire, 
and speculum the round pauel^ which had a &ame-hke border, Imt 
yet could be regular tecicrmm* It is, however, evident from Pliny 
(xxxvi. 26« 67,) that these specula were composed of plates of 
different kinds of substances, polished to serve as mirrors. /« 
genere vilri et obsidiana numeraniur, ad simiiiivdinem lapidis, 
quern in JEthiopia invetiit Obsidius, jiigerrimi voioris, aliquando 
el Iranslucidi, crassiore vuu, atque in speculis parieium pro 
imagine umbras reddenle, 

Vttruvius also mentions mirrors actually suspended (ix. 9). 
CUsibiui enimfuerai Akxandrus naius patre Umsore: is ifigenio 
et industria magna preeter reliquos excdlens dictus est art\ficwsis 
rebus se delectare. Namque cum voluisset in laberna sui palris 
speculum ita pendere, ut, cum duceretur sursumque reduceretur, 
linea latens pondus deduce/el, ita collocavit machinalionem, 
Ulp. Dig. xxxiv. 2, 9, records a speculum parieti qffixum. Comp. 
Isid. Orig* jL\u 15 ; Saim. ud Fopisc. Firm, 694 ; and respecting 
the material used for the mirrors, as well as the question, whether 
the aocients had them of gbus or not, see Beckmaon, Beitr. g, 
Cesck d. Erjlndi iii. 467, 

THE CIELINGS 

were originally composed only of boards hud over the beams, but 
to give them a more elegant appearance, a grate> as it were, of 

rafters was constructed, so tliat sunk panels arose, lacus, lacunar, 
laqucar. TIil'sl- lacunaria afterwards received a variety of orna- 
ment in stucco, and were also inlaid with ivory and gilded, as in 
the temples. These panels were in process of time coveted over, 
and the deling painted, specimens of which are given in Zahn, 
t. 27, 67* Cielings were also made of rushes, and called eamerw^ 
for the construction of which rules are laid down by Vitniv. 
vul. 3. 

The doors have already been discussed. It is not so easy to 
say any thing with certainty respecting the 
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WINDOWS. 

If we were to judge by the houses in Pompeii, we must con- 
clude that the houses of tlie ancienta had no windows at all 
looking into the street, for this is the case there, and when an 
exception does occur, the window is phused so high, that it is 
quite impossible either to look in or out, without mounting to 
a considerable height. Yet it is neither probable in itself, nor 
reconcileable wiLli the <listinct testimony of ancient authors, to 
suppose tliat this could have been the case in Rome, and every- 
where else. Passages, such as Tibid. ii. 6, 39, ah exceUa pros- 
cepg delapsa fenestra, it is true, demonstrate nothing, as we do 
not know in what sense he was speaking. Horace, u 25: Par* 
ewtjunetai quaiiutU fenestras^ and the beautiful picture in Pko* 
pertius, It. 7, 15: 

Jamne tibi excidenint vigilacis furta Suburas 

Et me a nocturnis trita fenestra dolis ? 
Per quam demisso quoties tibi fune pependi, 

Alterna veoiens in tua colla manu, 

do not force us to suppose windows looking to the street, al* 
though of course there must have been such in the cetnamda 
of the insukg, which were several stories high, and could not 
possibly receive light in any other way. Martial (i. 87) says : 

Vicinus mens est, j/ian/ique tangi De nostris Navius potest 
Jenestrisy but it is doubtful whether we are to imagine an angi- 
partus^ or the windows of one house. More definite testimony 
to the custom in Greece, is found in Aristoph. Ecdes, 961, where 
the youth says to the maiden at the window, KaraZpai^opva rav 
$ipa9 avoi^ov. Livy also says (xxiv. 21): fjars procurrii in 
vias, pars in vestibtdis stnt, pars ex teciis f eneslrisque prospeclant, 
et quid rei sit rogiianl. in the MosteUaria of Plautus, iv. 2, 27, 
where slaves wish to fetch away their master, and Thcurupides 
asks : quid volunt f quid introspectatU 9 nobody would suppose 
that he alluded to crevices in the door, or a key-hole. So also 
Vitruv, T. 6, eomtcof auiem (scenie) asdifiaiorum prhatonm et 
mentanorum hahent tpeeiem, prospeclusque fenestris dUposkos 
indtationc communium cedi/tciorum ratioriibus. Juvenal (^Sai. iii. 
270) says of the dangers that were to be feared in the 8treet:i of 
Bome: 
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Respice nunc alia ac dWena pcricula noctias 
Quod spadnm tectis sublimibosy unde cerebrum 

Testa ferit, quoties rimosa et curta fenestris 
Vasa cad ant ! quanto percuMttin pondere signoit 
£t Isdant silicem. 

And how are we otherwise to explain the ordera of the police* 
{Dig* ix. tit. 3), de hit qui effuderint vH defecerini. But we 
moat consider the windows to liave been both few in number, 
and placed high. They had also sometimes grates, clathri, 

PlauL Mil, ii. 4, 25; Winkelm. W. li. 25U. Most of the smaller 
apartments, and those lying around the cavum cedium, received 
only a scanty light through the doors ; tlie larger ones* as already 
mentioned, through openings in the roof. 

In more ancient times, it b possible that the windows were 
mifiistened openings, at the most secured by shutters. At a 
later period the lapis spccularis (t;ilc) was luuch used, and is 
often alluded to. Plin. Ep. ii. 17. Egrcgiam hce (porticus) 
adversttm tempeslaies rcceptaculum ; nam specularibwt ac multo 
magis tectis immineniibus mnninntur. The questionj whether 
the ancients had also window-glass, was formerly answered in 
the negative, but of late there has been no further doubt about 
the matter, and the windows and panes of glass discoyered in 
Pompeii, are surer evidence than all the testimonies of late 
writers. See Wiiikelm. W. ii. 251 ; Gell's rompetann, i. 99; 
Jahn's Jahrb. 1831, i. 456 ; Hirt, Gesch. der Batik, iii. 66 (who 
perhaps goes too far). Comp. the notes on the fifth scene, and 
the article on The Baths, 

The ancients resorted to more than one expedient for warm- 
ing the rooms in winter, although they had no proper stoves. 
In tlie first place, the cuhicula and triclinia^ in which they 
lived in winter, were so situated as to have plenty of sun, and 
tills, with the mildness of their climate, partially served their 
purpose. Besides they had fire-grates, though perhaps not on 
the same principle as ours. Suet Vii, 8, nee ante in praetarium 
rediit, quant flagrante triclimo ex coneeptu camini : Hor. SaU 
i. 5, 81, VdM cum foliis ranm urenie eamino; Hor. EpisiA, 
11, 19, Se-vtile mcnse caminus. In this sense we must also 
understand /ocM^ (Hor. Od. i. 9, 5) Ugna super foco large re- 
ponenSf and in other places. The rooms were warmed by means 
of pipes, conducted to them firom the hypocaustum. See Winkelm. 
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W. ii. 253 ; or there were near the apartments in occupation, 
small rooms, heated by a hypocaustum, and by means of an 
opening which could be closed at pleasure, warm air was intro- 
duced into tiie room. Flin. Ep, ii. 17. JppUcUum eH cubkulo 
hypocauston perexiguum, quod angusta feneHra supposilum ca- 
lorem, ul ratio exigit, ant effundit aid rctinet. Ibidem. Adhceret 
donnitorium mcmhrum, transitu intcrjaccnte, qui suspensiis et 
tubulatus conceptum vaporem salubri temperamento hue illucque 
digerU et ministraL They used coal-tubs— specimens of which 
have been discovered in Pompeii, and one of which is represented 
in the following engraving. 




Whether the ancients had chimnies or not, is a disputed 
point. The usual opinion, shared by Beckmann, BeiirSg. ii. 
891 ; Voss. ad Virg, Georg. ii. 242 ; Heind. ad Hor. Sat, i. 5, 

81 , is, that the smoke was not drawn olF by means of a flue, but 
by openings in the roof, windows, and door,, and such passages 
as VitruY. viii. 3, 4, Conclavibus, aut ubi ignis, aut plura lumina 
sunt ponenda, puree JUri debent (coronie) ut eo JacUius exter^ 
geantur : in mstwis ei exedrU, ubi minime Jumus est nec Juligo 
potest nocere, ibi ctBlatof sunt fadendcSf seem to favour this view 
of the question. But Fea ad Winkelm^ W. ii. 347, after Sca- 
mozzi, delV Archit. i. lib. 3, c. 21, has shewn that the use of flues 
was not unknown to the ancients, and that even real grates have 
been discovered in the ruins of ancient buildings* Comp. Mus, 
Both. V. t 40. 
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THE SLxL\'E I^AiUILY. 

'J'HERE is one view of Roman life of wbich the moderns can 
scarcely form any satisfactory idea : we can hardly imagine 
liow the utmost incrediblo number of servants and attendants, 
kept in the houses of the rich and noble to wait on a few persons, 
could find occupation, nor how the extraordinary division and 
subdivision of labour, was prevented from causing fiur more 
trouble and coniusion, than it promoted comfort and punctuality. 
In order to obtain as oomprebensive a view of the subject as 
possible, it will be best not to treat of the iiuli\ idual classes, as 
opportunities may occur, hut to go at once through the whole 
familia, according to its different divisions, and the avocations 
of their members. We shall, however, only consider the slaves, 
in reference to their domestic arrangements, position with regard 
to their master, and occupation, and shall exclude all considers* 
tion of the legal part of the subject, as servilusjusia, et injusia, 
manumissio^ etc. 

The Slave family, considered in this point of view, has been 
treated of by Pignorius (De Mends ei eorum apud veteres minU* 
tems)t Titus Popma (De aperU senforum), and Gori, in the 
explanation of the Columbarium Ubertorum et eervorum Livue 
Augusim, All three treatises are to be found in Poleni, SuppL 
ad Gfwv, thes. antt, Rom. iii. 

As regards tlie method of acquiring slaves by the master, 
the general rule laid down (Inst. i. 3), servi aui nascuniur, ant 
Jiunt^ is here applicable, since the master acquired them either 
by purchase or birth. 

They could be bought, either sub corona {captivi, jure belU 
eapti), Cato in Gdlius vii. 4, or from the dealer, mango, venali" 
cius, {venales being opposed to merces; Plant. Trin. ii. 2, 51, 
Mercaiuramne an venales habuit, ubi rent perdidit ?) who ex- 
posed them openly in the slave-market, where they were sold 
by the prasco. They were first stripped, and placed on a wooden 
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scaffold, caiMta^ (see Heyne and Wand, ad TihuU, iL 3, eo), ) 
or upon an elevation of stone, (hence de lapide emiust Cic in \ 

Pis. 13; Plant. Bacch. iv. 7, 17; Tunieb. Adv.y.. 3). so that , 
every one rouM see and touch them, nudare, contreclare. See 
Casaub. ad Pers. vi. 77; Boettig. Sab. ii. 204; Sen. Ep. 80. 
Mart. Ti. 66, deacribes a scene, where the prceco, as an in- 
centive to purchasers, du> terque quaierque^ banavU, the girl 
who was for sale. Those who were on sale, bore a tablet 
on their neck, tUtdusy upon which not only thehr name and 
capabilities, but their corporeal bjemishca, and any vice they 
might happen to liave, were inscribed. Cic. dc OJfic. iii. 17. 
Sed etiam in mancipiorum venditione Jraus vendiioris omnis 
exduditur, qui enim 9cire debuit de sanitate, de fitga, de furtis, 
pritsiat edhio mdilmm* The words of the edict are to be found 
in GelL iv. 2. Comp. Hor. Epist, ii. 2, 14 ; IVop. iv. 5, 51, 
quorum Htulus per barbara eoUa pependU, Sen. Ep, 47. And 
the vendor was responsible for the conictness of the account 
eriven, prcestabat ; if he declined doing bo, the slave was sold 
pikatus. See Gell. vii. 4. The same edict also forbad, ne veie- \ 
rotor pro novitto veniret. Dig. xxi. 1, 37, 65. 

The manctpia tfiHora only came into the alave-market, as the 
most beautiful and expensive were sold in the iabemce by private 
contract. Thus Mart. ix. 60, says of Mamurra, who went about 
the septa, scrutinized every thing, and bouglit notliing, 

Inspexit moUes pucioi oeoliiiqtte cmnadit, 

Non hos quo9 primce prostituere case; 
Sed quos arranfp servant tabulata catast^e, 

£t quos non populus, nec mea turba yidet. 

The price of such slaves was sometimes immense ; for the 

maiden sold by the proscOy six hundred sesterces, (about 
AL lis. 6d.) were bid ; but Horace speaks of nummorum 
millibus octo^ (sixty-four pounds); wldle Martial, i. 59, and 
xi. 70, mentions, pueros c ^^tfitg ii. miUihut emio», (eight hun- 
dred pounds), and iii. 62, eenienU quod ems pmerot ei uepe 
dueenii* Comp. Sen. EpuL 27 ; Gell. xv. 19. 

Femat, seldom vemaculi, (Mart x. 3), were the children 
resulting from the contubernium among the slaves. In some 
respects they were very valuable, as from having orrown up in 
the £Eunily, they became acquainted with all the household 
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matters^ and best calculated for discharging the duties of attend- 
ants. Hence Horace {Eput ii. 26,) mentions as a lecommend* 
ation, t^ema ministerUs, ad nulw aj^m herUes, But for tiie 
same reason they took many liberties, and their forwardness 

became a proverb. Mart. i. 42, x. 3 ; Heind. ad Jlor. Sat. ii. 
6, 66; veriicv procaces. S(mi. Dc prov. i., Cogita^ filiorum nos 
modestia delectari vernaculorum licentia, Cuiiip. also Heyne ad 
TibuU, i. 5, 26, garrulut vema. Hence vernilia dicta are used 
. for scurrUia (dicia). 

There was no difference in the position of a slave who 
happened to come into a man*s possession herediiate^ or by 
any other means ; and he was always reckoned either with the 
emit or verncv. 

The whole body of slaves belonging to one master was divided 
into the famHia urbana and familia rmtiea^ not simply from 
their different pUces of residence, but also on account of their 
different occupation. Fest 166, Urbana famiUa ei mstica^ 
non heo fed genere disiinguiiur. Hence the JamtUa urbana 
might accompany the master into the country, and yet not be 
called ruslica. Our business at present is cliieBy with the 
urbana » 

The simplicity of tlie more ancient times was unacquainted 
with such a concourse of slaves, (Sen* De iranq, 8), and even 
consuls took the field accompanied by but lew* Appul. 
JpoL 480. And of these few, perhaps only one was used for 

personal attendance on himself, whence are to be explained the 
names Caipopy Lucipor^ MarcipoTj Publipor, Qnintipor, Quinct. 
Inst. i. 4, 7. In xcrvis jam interdic'it iUud genus, quod duce- 
batur a domino, unde Marcipores, PubUporesque. Plin. (xxxiii. 
I, 6), when talking of sealing up the cells, says, Hoepr^cere 
mandij^iOTum Ugiimes ei in doma inrba externa ac eervorum 
quoque causa nmenclatcr adhibendus* AUier apud onHquoi 
finguli Marcipore* Lueiporesve dominorum gentUe» 
victum iti projni&ruo hahcbant, Ohsig/uire cellos, however, was 
an old, tliuugli perliaps not a general custom. Plaut. Cas. iii. 1,1. 
Obsignate cellas ; referte anulum ad vie^ where no celiarius was 
kept. Cicero's mother sealed even the empty bottles, (Dtv. xvi. 
26), sicut dim matrem nostram facere memini, qwB lagenas 
etiam inanes <dfngnabai, ne dicereniur inanee aHquaJuiae, qum 
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furlim essent exsiccaUs, It is different in Plaut. {MiU. iii. 
The old fashioned manner of attendance at a meal is drawn in 
lively colours by Jav. xi, 145, seq. 

Plebeios calices et paucis assibus emtos 
Forrigit incultus puer, atque a frigore tutus; 
Non Fhryx, aut Lycius, non a mangone petitut 
Quisquam erit in magno. Cum poscea, poitce Latine. 
Idem habitus cunctiSy tonsi rectiqne capiUi, 
Atque hodie tantum propter oonvivia peai. 

Towards tlie end of the republic, however, it became very 
different, and it was then considered reprehensible not to have a 
slave for every sort of work. Tims Cicero says in liis description 
of the loose household arrangcnKMits of Piso, idem coquus, idem 
airientis; and Horace {Sat> i. 3, 12) appears to consider ten 
slaves the minimnm, even for one of restricted means, and (in 
Sat. i. 6, 107^) talks of the ridicule thrown on TuUius the prsetor, 
because he luid no more than five slaves to accompany him from 
the Tiburtine villa to Rome. In subsequent times the numbers 
mentioned are almost incredible. Thus Pliny (xxxiii. 10,) re- 
lates, C. CcBcilius Claudius Isidorus testamento suo edixU^ 
(a. v. 744), quamvis muUa civili beUo perdidisset^ tamen relin^ 
quere serwrum quatuor tnillia centum sedecim* Still greater 
numbers are adduced by Wiisteroann, {PaL d. Scaur, 228) ; but 
the accounts of Petron. 37, surpass every thing; familia vero, 
babce / non me Hercules puto decimam partem esse, quce herum 
suum novit. Trimalchio (17) asks a house-slave; ex quota 
decuria ex? he answers; e qudragesima : an actuarius 

reads aloud what has happened during the last few days on tlie 
estate of Trimalchio ; and among other things, vii. Kal, Sextiles 
in prcedio Cumano^ quod est Trimakkionis, nati sunt pueri xxx, 
puellceid. This is no doubt an exaggeration, but only intelligible 
under the supposition oi tiierc really having been extraordinary 
numbers. 

Tlieir number, which was so vast as almost to preclude super- 
intendance, made it necessary that they should be divided into 
decurias ; but there were several particular classes, which ranked 
higher or lower according to the functions assigned them. 
These classes were the ardinarUf (with their vtcarit), vulgares, 
mediastinii quales quales ; at least they aie thus distinguislied 
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by Ulpian, Dig. xlvii. 10, 15, Mulfum inlercst, qualis servus 
sU ; bona! J'rugi, ordiaarius, diapensator^ an petv vulgaris, vel 
medioiiinuij an quttUsfuaUs* 

ORDINARII 

apppnr to have been tliose slaves who superintended certain 
departuients of the household ; they were placed above the 
Others, and Iiad their own slaves, or vicariL They were conse- 
quently pefsons enjo}(ing the master^s special coofidoMse, and 
entrusted by him with the management of bis income and out- 
lay; and they appointed and controlled the rest of the fiunily, 
both ia the house and at tlie villa. Among these come first tlie 
adores and procurafores, \'cry general tenns, and a[)pHca})hj not 
only to the Jamilia urbana^ but also to the rusiica, in which 
actor is about the same as villicus, Colum. i. 7, ita Jit, mt et 
actor et Jamilia peec^* ib. 8. Idemque adori prmcipiendum eH, 
ne convietum cum domeHieo, multo minut cum txtero kabeat. 
The procurator seems to have held a still higher situation, and 
to have been the regular steward of the property. Pliny, Ep. iii. 
19, savs of the advantageous situation of two country properties, 
posse ulraque eadem opera ^ eodem viatico invisere^ sub eodem 
procuraiore ac pome iisdem acioribus. The dispensatory who 
appears every where as steward and accountant, was probably 
litde different. Cic. Ait, xi. 1, nihU scire poUn de nostris 
domestieis rebus, de qu^us acerhissime t^ffKdor, quod qui eae 
dispensavity neque adest istic, neque ubi terrarum sU seh» The 
dispensator may pos.sihly liave been under the procurator in par- 
ticular instances, but generally himself submitted the accounts to 
his masters inspection. Suet. Gall, xii., orduiario dispensaiori 
breviarium rationum offerentu Suet Fesp, 22, admonente dis^ 
pensatare^ quemadmodum summam ratiombus veUet rtferri, Ves^ 
pasiano, inquii, adamato. So also, (Cic. Fragm* in Non. iii. 18), 
Quid iu, inquam^ soles cum raHauem a dispensaiore accipis, si 
cera singula probasii, summam, qum ex His confecta sit^ non 
probare ? Comp. Mart. v. 42. 

The cellarius, or promus^ was he who had charge of the 
ceUa penaria and vinaria, and furnished the daily supply, and 
took charge of whatever remained. Procura tor peni, Plaut. 
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P$eiid* ii. 2, 13. Hence also^ candus pramuft Haut. Capi* 
2, 115. 

Somi^ pMo^ inmne qnidTit} te fkeio cdkrium. 

Upon wliicli the Parasite (iv. 3, 1,) says, mihi rem smnnunn 
credidit cibariam, Comp. MiL iii. 2, 11 ^ 24, where mention i« 
made of suppramus, who stood in much the same position to the 
promuit as the amanuenm did to the dupemsator* Colum. xi. 1. 
Ui dbm et polio nnejraude a ceUariU pngheantur* Perhaps he 
also gave out the demeiuum^ dbum demetuum, to the famlia^ and 
attended to the duties attendant upon it Each sla\ t; received a 
measure of grain, either monthly {inenstrua)^ or d<iily {diaria ci- 
baria); this allowance waa jcalled demensum. Donat. ad Ter. 
Pkorm, i. 1,9. Servi quaternos modios accipiebant JrumenH in 
mensem, et id demensum dicebaiur. Sen. Ep. 80, newtheleBB 
Bayi, tervys eH^ quinque modioi accipii. Perhaps mm was 
giTen at one time than at another, and all i^e slaves did not 
receive the same quantity. Besides, Seneca speaks of playc rs. 
We collect from Plaut. Stick, i. 2, 2, that this allowance was 
given out monthly. 

Toi meministU quot calendis petere demensum cibura; 

Qni miaiis mrnniniirii^ qnod opus ait fkcto^ in cd&biit? 

The joke of the sycophant, who pretended he had heen in 

Olympus, alludes to this. Plaut. Trin, iv. 2, 202, 

Charm. £ho, an etiara vidisti Jovem ? 

Stc. Alii dii Ims ad villain aiebant servli depMnntam dbum. 

An instance occurs in tiie MostelL (i. 1, 59), of not only lihe 
demensum for the familia rusHca, hut even the fxlder for the 

cattle being obtiiined irom the city. Ervom daturme estisj bubux 
quod Jeramf Date ces, si non est. To this Tranio replies, 
Ervom iibi aliquis eras Jaxo ad villam Jerat, That a daily 
distribution was not unusual, is clear from the expression diaria^ 
Mart. xi. 108. Pueri diaria poseunt Hor. EpisL i. 14, 40. 
The custom, however, does not date from the most ancient times, 
in which the slaves ate at the table of the master. 

One of the principal domestics was tlie alricnsis^ who origi- 
nally was entrusted witii the superintendence of the atrium, the 
imagines^ and the supellexj but in later times, when the work 
was divided among a greater number of slaves, part of his duties 
devoWed on the dispensalar and cdlarius. Thus in the loci 
10 
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classici, (Plaut. Aniu ii. 4), the pnudo^aurea^ as atriemUt 
receives and lends money, sells wine and oil, lends plate; in 
short, superintends the whole househdd afiairs, etn ommum re- 
rum herus summam credidit. Hence in Pseud, ii. 2, 13, he can 
be interclianged with the cellarius or promus, 

H. Tunc es Ballio? P«. Imo vero e(»o e}m sum Subhallio. 

H. Quid istuc verbi est ? Ps. Condus promus sum, procurator pciU* 

H. Quafli te dicfts airiemem, Ps. Imo atriensi ego impero* 

Among the ordinurU may also be nckoned ^ negotialoreM, 
slaves who conducted money trsnsactions on account of their 

master, (not mercaiura, Emesti, Clw. s. v. negotiator). See 
Obbar. ad Hor. Ep. i. 1, 45. Tiiat iiislances of this occurred 
in later times cannot be denied ; but in more remote periods 
all qumluB was considered indecorus for the ordo senatorius^ 
(See Bekker« Find, cametd. Bom, 74)^ and the equites were 
themselves the ntgotiatarei, and did not employ their slaves for 
the purpose. 

On account of the great number of slaves, who were no 
doubt sometimes very noisy, it became necessary to have silen- 
tiarii, who watched over the quiet of the household. Thus 
Salvian. de gub, dei^ iv« 3, says : Servi quippe pavent ncfores^ 
patent sUeniiariot^ pavent procuraioresj eb omnibus casdunturm 
This was written, it is true, m the fifth century ; but Seneca also 
alludes to Ihem, Ep. 47, and seversl inscriptions appear in 
Fabretti, 206, n. 54 — 56, and Orell. n. 2956. 

The division of slaves into decuriw, probably rendered 
necessary an especial decurto, who stood at the head of each of 
them; and we meet with them in the imperial residence, al- 
though no instance of them occurs in private houses, and Ihis 
is not the place for an explanaticm of the qfieia domus Augudes* 
See Orell. Inser. i. 512* 

It is probable that the ordinorii only were allowed to keep 
a vicarius, (See note 5, page 3). In later times, possibly, 
slaves of a lower class, if rich, were allowed to have them. See 
Sen. Ben, iii. 28. They were perfectly independent of the mas- 
ter himself. The second class were (he 

VULGAiUiS, 

under which name are to be understood, those who had one 
definite occupation, either in or out of the house, or perhaps the 
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eatire number of those who punued some handiworky art, or 
scientific occupation. To this class belonged, firstly the oHta* 
rius, (See note 4, page 2.) Next came the cubicularii, who had 

the supenision of the sittini^ and sleeping rooms, and probably 
when the master was at home, waited in the antechamber. In 
Suet. Tih* 21, and Dom, 16, they are termed cubiculo prcB" 
posUL They also announced visitors, Cic. Ferr* iii. 4. Hune 
veBiri Janiiares, htmc euhieularii diUguiU ; hune Uberi veHri, 
kunc iern anciUaeque amani, ktc cum venit, extra ordinem 
calur, hie solus introdneiiur, castert saepe JrugaUssimi fumdnes 
excluduntiir. From whence it seems clear tliat visitors were 
adiuitted according to the ortler of their arrival. There were 
special ^ert; 2 ah officio admissionum^ in addition to the cubicularii^ 
between whom and the vehrii there would seem to have been 
but little difference* 

The kcUearii were the slam who bore the ledkaj and when 
the custom became by degrees more common, they were im* 
portant functionaries ; women were carried in the city, men 
outside of it, and in the gcsfafiojies. The strongest and most 
imposing in appearance were chosen ; Syrians, Celts, Germans, 
and especially Cappadocians* Sometimes six in number, at 
others eight, lecHea hexapkaroiy or odapharos* fhe custom is 
described by Lucian, Cjmtc, 722. For other passages, see Tit 
Popma, de op, serv, in Pol, Tkes, iii. 1366 ; comp. Lips. JEleef, i. 
19 ; Boettig. Sab, ii. 202. Before the lectica went anteambu- 
lonesj in order to clear a road through a crowd. They did not 
always confine themselves to the customary words, dale locum 
domino meo, but occasionally made room with their elbows and 
hands, as related by Martial, (iii. 46), who, in order to escape 
paying continually the opera iogata^ offers to his rex his freed- 
man, who might even eerve as a l^tcariue or anieambulo* This 
led sometimes to disagreeable collisions. Pliny relates {Ep. iii. 
14): Eques llomanus a servo ejus (Largii Macedonis), ut transt- 
turn darety manu leviter admonitus convertit se, nee servum, a 
guo erat iactus, sed ipsum Macedonem tarn graviier palma per* 
cussii, td pome concideret. But this custom was too simple; 
ther went still further* The use of runners or outriders is not 
peculiar to modem times ; die Romans also were fond of this 
species of display, at least as early as the first century after 

10—2 
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Christ, and the airsoretf and NunUdat^ who ran and rode in 
advance of the rkeda^ or earruca^ are ireqoently mentioned. 
Thus Seneca (Ep, 87) says : O quam euperem ilU (Catonl) nunc 
occurrere aBquem ex hi* TrotBuUs in via dimiibus, eursores et 

Numidas et mullmn ante se pulveris agciitem. Sen. Eji. 126. 
Omnes jam sic pe) egrinantur, ut illos Numidarinn prcecurrat 
equitalus, ul agmen cursorum antecedal. Martial (iiL 47) says 
of one who takes with him from the city into the country, the 
productions of ^tie country: Nec foriatus ibai ante earrucam, 
Sed tuta foeno cursor am poriabai, and of himself, (xii. 24^ 
Nan rector L^ici niger cahalU, Sucdnehts neque cursor an- 
tecedit. Such luxury, however, was unheard of in the times of 
the T^epublic. How far it went in the time of Galius, we shall 
not attempt to determine, . 

The use of nomenclatoreSy was of more ancient date. In the 
ttmes of the Bepobiic, those who desired to attain to high offices, 
were obliged to observe many little attentions^ not only to people 
of distinction, but also towards the common citieens. Their 
houses were open to t\w. visits uf every body, arid when they 
were out of doors, they were expected to reinember all their 
names, and to say something agreeable to them. As it was 
impossible to recall at a moment the name and circumstances 
of each one, there were slaves, whose duty consisted in remem- 
bering the names of those whom they met, and informing their 
master. Cic. Att, iv. 1 : ad urbem iia veni, ut nemo ulUue 
ordinis homo muicnclaiori noLus Juerit, qui miki ohviam non 
venerit. Their memory became a proverb. In Louses where the 
salutalw was numerous, a nomenclator was requisite. Sen. 
EpisL 1 9 : hahehas cowoitfOSf quae e iurba salutantium nomen^ 
daior digesserit. The nomendaior had another function to 
disdiarge (Petron. c. 47, and Plin. xuii. G, 21), viz* that of 
informing the guests what dishes were served up, and making 
known their several excellencies. Comp. Hor. SaL ii. 8, 25, 
with HeindorPs remarks. 

Even when they went abroad without any pomp, one or more^ 
slaves were always in attendance, hence named pedisequi^ who^ 
as we learn from several inscriptions^ were a particular ch»8, and 
every slave who followed the master, was not called by this 
name. S. Gori, de CdunA, lAv. Aug.; Com. Nep. AU* 18. 
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Namque in ea (&milia) erani pueri lUeratistim, anagnotUe op^ 

timi et plurimi l^arit, ui ne peduequm qmdem quisquam e^ei^ 
qui non ntrumque hot uui puichre Jacere posset. That fashion 
requirod the attendance of slaves, and ex( injiied the masters 
from the performance of eveu the most thtiing exertions, we 
see from Martial ix. 60, 22, asse duos calices emit et ipse tulii. 

We muBt here make mention of the captarii^ which has a 
variety of significations, as capsa itself is abo used in variotis 
senses. I. They who took care of the clothes of the bathetrs, ancl ] 
placed them in the capsa, as thieving was nowhere more preva- ' 
lent than at the bath. See the commentators on Petron. 30, j 
Burm, 1 1. The slaves who followed the cliildren to school, and 
earried in a capsa the articles required there. Juven. x. 117: 
Quern seguUur custae anguetOB verimila capsce. They are men- 9^ 
tioned frequently in connection witn^ the pcedagogi. Suet Nfr* 
85: Constat quosdam cum pcedagogis et capsariis uno prau* 
dio necatos. III. The slaves who carried after their masters 
the acnnium (capsa^ Cic. Div. in Ccec. 16), in which scnie they 
were perhaps equivalent to the scrlniaru, of whom mention is 
80 frequently made in inscriptions, althougii under this appellation 
may also be understood those who were custodes scriniorum. 

The adversUares were not a particular chiss of slaves* Ths 
master, on arriving at his destination,. to instance at tiie house 
another^ dismissed the pedtsequi, with orders to return and escort 
him back. There is a clear passage in Plaut. Moslell. i. 4, 1, 
where Calli lrmuitas visits Philolaches, and says to the slaves who 
had accom[i;mied liim, Advorsum vetiiri mi/ii ad Philolncketem 
ifolo tempori; hence, Phaniscus (who is on this account men<< 
tioned in the catalogue of the characters by the name of adversUoTt 
which does not occur elsewhere) says, iv. 1, 24: Nunc eo ad- 
vorsum hero ex plurimis servis, Comp. Metuech. IL 3, 82; 
Ter. Adr, i. 1, 2. There appears to be no more mention of 
the custuin after Terence, but, in later times, tlie slaves were 
retained in the house of the acquaintance, particularly at the cnpna, 
when they took charge of their master's clothes and solece, and 
stood beliind him. Hence the expression, a pedibus puerL The 
eustom is dear; Martijd, xii. S8, 

Bis Cotta sdeu peicUdime m qneatut, 
PniD-ntgligoitein dndt ad pedes Ternam, 
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wdA other parngpes ; and Seneca^ Bemef. iii* 26, 27^ where tiro 
inftances are to be found* fini, lliat of Faulua, who mateUw^ 
odmoveNOt the head of TiberiuB, which he wore aa a eameo in a 
ring. This was a tuffident offence for the vetitgaior Mm to 

found an accusation on ; but the slave of Paulus had perceived 
his intpnt, and drew the rin^ from the firiL^er of liis master 
{servus i^us, cui neciebwUur insidue, ei ebrio amUum exlrajcit) : 
and ieeondly, the case of a vir ordinis semOonif who had spoken 
agamst AngitBtus ; Ui priwmm dikunt, sennu qm ccaumH nd 
pedu sUlerai, nmrai, queg imiet emmm tMms dm$$et* We 
cannot infer from Cic. in Pis, 9, where the name oeem«, that they 
had regular laternarii ; but it is evident that slaves preceded 
them with torches or lanthorns as they went honie« See YaL 
Max. vi. B, 1 ; Juven. ill. 285^ Petron. 79. 

We have still to mention as slaves, nsed out of doors, the 
mdmHgeruU pueri of Phuit» AuL iii. 5* 26, or mmett, remmeii^ 
PkHit. Trm. ii. 1, 29, someihing like enand-boys ; and the 
UAdlarn^ <si whom more wfll be said in Ae account of Tht 
LeUer. 

The names of the remainjns^ vulgares, who had fixed house- 
hold occupations, either explain their own meaning, or will partly 
be described in the account of the wknis parts of the household 
to which they belonged. Among these were all those who 
provided for tiie wants of the table, as piHorei, coqiti, Jarioret, 
plaeentmii, trieliniarH, with tiie tricUmareka, tirudaret, carp* 
lores and scissor cs, a ct/atho, or a polione, and so on ; or for 
clothes and ornaments, as vestiarii, vesttfici, pa-nutarli^ a veste, 
and fid vestem, also vestispici, vestiplici, ab arnamejiiis, ctisiodes 
ami, omahim, catmettg, Unuaret, ad ung^elUa, and others. 

MEDUSTINL 

In the fragment of XJlpian, quoted befote, they are connected 

with the vulgares by a vel, and not opposed to thera by an a/i ; 
and the question is, how far they were different from them? 
They occur most frequently in the famUia rustica* Cic. Cat. 
ii. 8y txereUiu coUectus ex rusUcii mediastinis ; Colum. ii. 13, 
pot se agnm dueeniorum jugerum wbigi duobiu jugi$ ftoum, 
ioHdrnque hubukiB ei ler mMatUnis; id. i. 9, Mparandi ntni 
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twtttom ab anUoribuit iique a nudioiUnU, But are also to 

be found in Otte famUia wrhtMa. Dig. yii. 7, 6, and iv. 9, 1, 
where he says, Cfeterum si quia opera imdiadiui fungitur^ 
non continetur (edicto,) ut puta airiarii^ fbcarii, et hif( mniles. 
Whence it appears that we must generally understand by medi^ 
aUmi such alares as were used for all sorts of common work* 
in the rusHca aa day-labourers* in the urbam as inferior house*- 
daves. They also appear to be alluded to in Cic* Par, v. 
8ed ut in familia qui tractant ista, qui tergunt, qui UTigunt, 
qui verrunU fipargutity non honedimmuni locum ttervittitis 
tenent, etc. The etymology given by Aero, and the Scholiast 
of Cruquius, on Hor* EpisL i. 14, 14, qiU in medio siat ad 
^MMi imperata panUus^ appears not unsuitable, if not coirect ; 
whUe the second etymology, in nudia urbe (aWc?) vivenUt, 
is absurd* Frisdan confines the name to the Mitcof oret, who 
as being of the lowest class of slaves, might possibly have be- 
longed to them. Nonius, ii. o73, more correctly observes, 
that they are oedium quoque minisiri. 

There were also others in the familia, who worked in the 
eapadty of artisans, especially in the country-houses, and were 
used for sdentific purposes, or, as artists, ministered to the 
pleasures of their master. It appears scarcely proper to place 
them in the same position as the vulgares, Cicero, {Par. v. 2), 
says, Ut in magna (stultorum) familia sunt alii lautiores, ut 
sitn vifkntur^ mrvif sed lamm »ervif oirieusiM ac topiarH^ etc« 

Of these we may first mention the 

MEDICI, CHmUBGI, lATBALIFTJL 

It was only at a late period that the study of medidine at* 
tinned to distinction In Rome, and then it was almost exclusively 

practised by foreigaers. Pliny, (xxix. 1, 6), relates, that ac- 
cording^ to the account of Cassius Hemina, the first Grecian 
physician, Archagathus, arrived in Rome irom the Peloponnesus, 
in the year of the city 535. The astonishment which the art 
at first excited, was soon changed into distrust, and in some cases 
into aversion. Cato earnestly warned Us son agamst the Gredc 
physicians and the study of medicine ; no doubt many unprin* 
cipled acts were commuted by them, and a considerable degree 
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of charlatanry, at least, can be laid to their charge. We cannot 
therefore wonder that Plautus scourges them with jokes of no 
very delicate kind. Menaschm, v. 3— &. One has only to read 
the following Boene to be convinced that the phyaiciaii in thb 
play has been the original of all the pedantic mMcim and 
charlatans of Moliere. Athenseus, xv. 666. Even in the time 
of Plmy, the Romaub themselves attended but little to the art, 
though it was, as he testifies, very protitable ; but it was 
periiaps for that reason lowered in the estimation of the old 
Romans. Nqn rem aitiigut damnabanit ted artem. Maximu 
vera quadum eue immani prUh otte, rtcuH^ant Pliny 
gives an interesting account of the relation in which ihe patient 
stood to tlic physician, wliicii may be well applied to our own 
times. He says, after rcinarking that the Romans did not 
follow the science with so much advantage, Jmmo vero auctO" 
ritaa aUUtr quam Grwcc earn tractaniibuBf etiam apud imperiio§ 
oppertetque Ungum non eH, Ac nUmu creduni^ qum ad uUu- 
totem warn pertinent^ it intdUgUfU, Itaque in hoc aHium 
gola evenit, ut cuieunque medicum se profetto »taUm ertdaiur. 
Nulla prceterea Itx est, qvce puniat Lnscitiam, capitale milium 
exeniplujji vuidicfm. Discunt periculis nosiris et experimenta 
per mortea agunt^ medicoque tantum hominem occidisse impu" 
nitas summa e&t» As the professional physicians were not always 
looked upon with the most fiivottrable eyes, the Romans used 
to employ trustworthy, slaves, or ireedmen, as house physicians ; 
and careful fathers of families also collected recipes of the best 
. means to be adopted in particular cases. Tiius Cato had a 
I kind of recipe-book, commtntarium, quo mederetur Jilio, servis, 
I famUiaribus* These slaves were called medici, and medicee 
even are mentioned in inscriptions. Surgery, as well as physic, 
was practised by the medici^ as we may see from passages in 
Plautus ; but it is possible that others were specially employed 
in this department, and hence called vitlnemm mtdiei^ rndtm* 
rariL In inscriptions of the time of Tiberius, regular chirurgi 
occur; and Celsus, (lib. vii.), gives as the qualities requisite, 
middle age, a steady hand, good eye, &c. About this time, 
pbysic generally began to be divided into differmt branches; 
doctors for diseases of the eye, (pculam, or medibi ab oculis)^ 
as well as dentists, and others skilled in the treatment of any 
particular local disorderj are particuhurly mentioned. Mart x. 56. 
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The iatraliptce were probably at first doctors' assistants, 
who took care of the embrocations; but in later times they 
appear to have formed a distinct class of medical men. See 
Plin. xxix. 1, 2^ The youDger Pliny 8ay8> {Ep^iu 4), Proximo 
mnno^ domme^ gravimma vaUtudine ad perieukim mta vexatuB 
iairaUpieH a$tumn. Respectiiig the tahemm medicorum, or 
medicina (as tomtrinal), see Heind. ad Herat SaL L 7, 3. 

A second important class of well educated slaves were the 

LITERATI; 

slaves of whose literary acquirements and knowledge the master 
made use for his own purposes. The general meanhig of the 
word is given by Suet de iU, Granm. 4. AppeUaHo Oranmar- 

iicorum Grasca consuetudine invaluit ; »ed initio literati vocO" 
banlur. He then gives the distinction between lUeratus and 
liUraior^ referring us to Orbilius: nam apvd majores, cum 
familia alicujm venalis produceretur, nan temere quern literO' 
turn in UtulOf aed Uteratorem inscribi solitum em ; quati nan 
perfeeium UUrte^ ted imbuiuinu Previouslyy however^ he gives 
the explanation of Cornelius Nepos (which differs from the 
above). Cornelius quoque Nepos in HbeUoy quo distinguit lite- 
ratum ah enidito, literalos quidem ndgo appellari ait eoSj 
qui aliquid dUigenier et acute scit/tttrque possint ant dicere 
aut icrihere, ccBterum proprie sic appellandos poetarum inter- 
prtUe^ qui a Greeds ypaft/AartKo\ tiominenlur i eosdem liUra^ 
Utree vocUatos. The exphmation of Orbilius is more appropriate 
for the eervi lUeratU 

In the first place they were used as 

ANAGNOSTiS, 

also called iectorei, readers. Literary men used, when at their 
meals, or not in any other manner mentally occupied, and even 
in the baths, to have persons to read '.to them. Thus the 

younger Pliny relates of his uncle, (Ep. iii. 5), Super emnam 
liber legtbafur, aduotabatur^ et quidem cursim. Memini quen- 
dam ex amicis^ quurn lector qucedam perperam pronumiasset^ 
rwocasse ei repeii coegisse^ etc. jiut then; In secessu solum 

10 — 5 
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baiinei temptu Hudiu evimeftafor. Quum dieo hmimei, de 

inierioribu4 loquor ; nam dum disiringitur tergiturque^ audi- 
ebat aliqnid^ aut dictabat. The same person says of himself, 
(ix. 36), Coenanti mihi, ai cum uxore^ vel pmicisy liber LegitMt ; 
Mkd Cornelius Nepos relates of Atticus, (c. 14), Nemo in con- 
tioio ^fUM aiivd dm^oaiM audiwtt quum amagnoden* Neque 
unquam iine aliqua UcUom apud ewn ewmtium mL Martial 
ftequeatly alhides to thit habit, and Bometimes with comphdnts ; 
for several persons only invited him to their tables to read to 
him their bad comedies, iii. 50. Augustus, when unable to 
sleep, used to send for Uciores^ or conJabuUUoret, Suet. Aug. 78. 

All the 

LIBRARII 

belong to this dass. Thef were slaves used for writing, henee 

also called scribce, but pcriectly distinct from the scribcE publici, 
who were liberie and formed a separate ordo ; and also from 
the bibliopolee, also called librariu Comp. Eschenbach, de 
Mcribis vHi, in PoL the$, U iii ; Emesti, Clav, Cic. The ^ortt 
again were called, aocoidmg to the uae they weie put to, a6 
iputoHi ; a Undiii/ a Mb&oiheca ; noiarii* 

Along with the HUraU it will be best to take the sem a 
tiaMs, (Gori, Columb, Liv, Aug. 178), and a pinaeoikeea 
(Orell. n. 2417), and the whole class of artists, as, architectiy 
pictoreSf coelatores, pliimarii, (see note 15, page 9); names 
which express tlieir own meaning. The gardeners also belong 
to this class ; ab hortorum cuUura, topiarii, viridarii, and the 
aquarii : respecting whom» see the article on The Gardent. 

We now come to those who (frequently in no honourable 
manner) served for amusement ; !for instance, at meak, when 
the business of the day was at an end, and every thing was 
brought together that could serve for recreation. Of course, 
in tlie carher times, such pleasures were unknowTi, and it was 
only after the war with Antiochus, (when the former simplicity 
yielded generally to Asiatic luxury), that the enjoyment of the 
repast began to be heightened^ not only by refinement in cook* 
ery, but dso by all manner of shows and wcfi^a/Mra^ by artists 
hired for the occasion, or even Irapt among the r^^ular retainers 
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of the fiuQuly. Livy, xxxix. d. Of this kind were the symphth 
niaei, the corps of household musicians, the frequent mention 
of whom shows their general use. Cic. MiJ. 21. Milo, qui 
nunguanij turn casu pueros sympkoniacos uxoris ducehat et 
andUarum greges. Petr. c* 32, 47, and Seaec Ep. 54, in 
ammitaationi^ noUrit plus caniorum eH, fuam in ikeatm 
oltm speciatomm ftUt* This is what the aliud dnpaaiM alludes 
to, ia the above mentioiied passage of Cornelius Nepos* See 
note 18, page 12. 

To these were added, in later times, ludiones^ miml^ ft/nani' 
buli, or schcenohalm^ ppfav/ istfr^ sailatric(s, g^ladtatores^ and 
such like ; all of whom are found (with one example) in the 
house of Trimalchia Thejr require no explanation ; hut on 
account of the pti^ai/t^y^ we may quote Petion. 58 : Petau- X 
ristarii tandem Denerunt: haro inmldmmuM cum BCali* con- 
Hiat^ puerumqm jussU per greultti tt in iumma parte odaria _f 
saltare ; circulos deinde ardentes tramire et dentibu<i ani- 
phoram sitstinere. These were such arts as are practised by 
our mountebanks. Mart. v. 12. Linus, who let seven or eiglit 
boys stand on his arms. Comp. Ter* Hee^, ProL i. ii« 2f. 
Beckmann, Bdlr. d* Er/ind. iv. 64. 

Hie taste for the defomed and idiotic morhnes^ futui^ and 

faliimf was still moie strange. The fnortoites weie perhaps 

originally regular Cretins, at least the term comprehends not 

only absurdity but deformity, and Mart. vi. 39, describes one ; 

aciito cap it t et uuribus longis, qua; sic moveniur^ ul sclent 

aselloruTTu Bui their absurdity was the chief point; and the 

stupider they were, the more valuable, as afiMing most oppor* 

tunity for laughter. Mart xiiL 13, says, 

Morio didas ttat: Tigind ndUbus oni, 
S«dde mihl mimiiMM, Osigilianes uplt 

Comp. xiv. 210. Even in Seneca's house there was no lack 

of them, Ep, 50. Harpasteuy uxoris nitw jaluam scis heredi- 
tarium onus in domo mea remamisspy ipse enim avertisfimus 
ab istis prodigiis «um, si quando fatuo ddectari volo, non est 
miM hnge qwerendum : me rideo. Pretty much on a par with 
those were the nam and nanm^ also pumUMnen^ only that they 
belonged as rarities to tiie number of state-slaTes. Suet* Tib* 61 ; 
Bionkh. ad Prcperi. iv. 8, 48. We must also reckon here the 
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Grwculh or Greek hoitte*phOosophert, if the usage of v^iidi 
Boettiger speaks, Skd^. fi. 86, be based on good grotmd, as 

in that case they would ueariy represent the ParasiicB, 

The last dass of slaves that remain to be described are the 

QUALE£U2UALE8^ 

who appear to be mentioned under this name only in the pas- 
sage of Ulpian, befinre-quoted. The especial distinctions : virum 
ardmarmi'^n vuigarU vel mediatiinm-^n quaUt-qimlU^ wiH 

not allow of our uiuicrbtanding thereby every slave that we think 
proper. Perhaps it was a kind of ])enal class ; qualiquali con- 
diiione viventes, but did not include those who were compelled 
to labour as vincli, compedUif in the pUtrinas^ lapicidinw, er* 
gaUuktf or niri, for these are named immediately afterwaxds^ 
and the ergoitula are opposed to the rest of the ftmily. AppuL 
Apol. 504. B. Quindecim Uberi komineg popvlu$ eat ; totidem 
servi familia; totidem vincti ergasiulum, Conip. Lips. Ei, 
ii. 15. 

Chief among the ancitlw^ or aerrce, are the ornatrices^ who 
were employed about the apparel or ornaments, or in the toilette 
of their mistress, but their peculiar services will be explained 
in the article on the female dress, and Boettiger has aheady 
gone deep into the subject. We must just observe, however, 
in contradiction to his statement (i. 22.) that neither the cos- 
meicB, (144) nor the cinifloneft, were female slaves. Comp. 
Heindorf. ad Uorat, Sat. 1. 2, 98, 

POSITION AND TREATMENT OF THE SLAVES. 

The general notion of the ancients respecting slaves was, 

that they were entirely the property of their masters, who might 
make any use they thought fit of them, dispose of them accord- 
ing to their pleasure, and, if they chose, kill them. Gai. Inst, 
i. 52, apud amines perceque gentes animadperiere potmmuif 
dmmni$ in $enm vitw necisque p<»te$taiem eiae, el quodcunque 
per eereum acqviritur^ id domino aequirihir. They were looked 
upon in the light of pieces of goods, and tyrannical masters 
had serious doubts whether they should be considered as human 
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beings at all. The conflid between more rational views and 

thib tyrannical arbitrariuess is well described by Juvenal vU 
218 seq. 

Pone crucem servo — Meruit quo crimine servus 
Supplicium ? quis testis adest ? quia detulit ? audi, 
Nulla unquani de morte hominis cunctatio longa est. 
O deniens ! ita servus homo est ? nil fecerit, esto : 
Hoc volo; sic jubeo; sit pro ratione voluntas. 

Not less significant is the assurance of Trimalcliio (himself 
a slave) to his guests, in Petron. 71 : Andci^ H $ervi kominu 

sinity ei csque unvm lactem biberunt. And although the slave 
ill immediate attendance on the master is calkel his homOy as in 
Cic. Qninct. 19, and often in Plautus, still this has nothing 
to do with his rights as a man. When therefore Sen. de 
Clem. i. 18, says, cum in strvum omnia Oceania eU aUquid^ 
quod in hominem licere commune jus vetel ; this is an appeal 
to reason and feeling, but does not prove the existence of such 
a relation, which on the contrary, was in later times first cre- 
ated by laws protecting the slave. No (loubt the law in its 
strict interpretation was exercised diileieutly, at different times, 
and in different famUiai; and its severity alleviated both by 
conscientious feelings on the part of the master, and by the 
useiiilness of the shnre; but it gave the hard master an oppor* 
tunity of being cruel with impunity. Hence the description 
of Petrus Chrysologus, Strm, 141, is certainly true ; Quidquid 
dojninus indehite, iraamde^ libena, nolens^ oblUus^ cogilans, 
sciens^ nescius circa servurn fecerit, judicium^ jiistitia^ lex est. 
In more ancient times, when the wliole family, which con- 
sisted only of a few house-slaves, lived in closer bonds of union, 
more intimate familiarity did arise in spite of the strictness of 
the law. The whole family ate in common. Plut Corioi. 24. 
Still the slaves never reclined in company mth the rest at table ; 
but there were suhsdUa^ benches, placed at the foot oi the 
lectin upon which they sat with the children, and |)ersons of 
the lower degree. The parasites also contented themselves with 
this place, Plaut. Capt. iii. 1, 11 : Nil morantur jam Laeonas j 
fmi mbieUii viros PlagipaUdas, Plaut. SUch, iii^ 32: Hand \ 
postulo equidem me in lecto accumbere, Scis tu me esse imi 
ntbsdlU mrvm. Comp. v. 4, 21, Hence also Terence at the 
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table of Capcilius^ Fit, Tercnt, Ad ccenaniem cum venmety 
dictus est uiiiium quidem Jubulw^ quod erat conUmptiore vet* 
Ititt 9uJUelUo justa Udulum reMem legiaet post paucoa veto 
twTjttf itwUaitti ui accumbereif caenam una* There too sat 
the chfldfen of Claudius at the imperial table ; Su^ dmtd. 32: 
Adhibehat omni ccenm et liberot mo$ eum pueris puellisque 
nobilibusj qui more veteri ad fulcra lectomm sedentes resce- 
raitur. Tlie sybstliia are distinctly assicrned as places for the 
slaves by Sen. de TranquUl, ii. 15 : Non accipUt sapiens con- 
iumdkm^ H in cmtvimo regw recumbere infra mtfuam, vee^ 
eique cum iervis ignomhaosa qfflda iorUtu jubdrilur. 

The jninciple quodeun^ per servum acquiriiur id domino 
acqmritury was not strictly adhered to, and the slave could 
earn his peculium^ chiefly by saving from his allowance. Tliis 
is clear from Terent. Phorm, i. 1, 9: 

Quod ille unciatim vix de demenso tuo 

Suum defraudans ^enium comparsit miser, 
Id ilia universuni abripiet^ hftut existuiiMaSy 
Quanto labore partum. 

besides which the similar passage, Sraec. Ep» 80: Peculium 
mmm^ quod eamparaverunt venire frwdatOf pro eapiU nu- 
tnerant, Gomp. Befn, R, Pr. 269. The master does not appear 

to have had any right over these savings ; and in Plautus he 
lays no claim to what the slaves may have found, or pretended 
to have found, as in the Rudens and the Auiulariay and with 
which the slave wishes to purchase his freedom. There were 
often very rich skvea* See Senec. de Benef iii. 28, and Petnm. 
in the house of Itimalchio. 

The punishments for the offences of slaves were very nume- 
rous, and became more severe from the increase in their numbers, 
and the greater difficulty in superintending them, as Lhey became 
more and more strangers to the master. We shudder to read 
the accounts of the treatment they received, often for very 
trivial misdemeanours; but must not overlook the fact, that 
diey had become systematically demoraliaed and vitiated for a 
course of several centuries, and that they composed a class for 
superior in number to the freemen, of excessive cunning and 
audacity, and could only be kept in order by the most extreme 
severity. The milder punishments were, degrading out of the 
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familia urhana into the rvsiica^ where they often bad to work 
catenati and compediti. Plaut. Most, i. 1, 17« 

Geta sajB, Terent. Phcmu li* 1, 17. with comic resignation, 

O Fhadtia, incredibile qiMntum hcnim antceo nqptentis. 
M«ditete naiybdl sunt omnU in«i inoonunodA, hum ai xediaitt 

Holendum est in pistrino, vapulandum, hidMndmn compedei} 
Opus ruri faciundum, horum nihil qaidquam aeeidet aniino novum. 

This Is the t^tneft cwnpede foswreg, O^d. Trist* iv. 1,5.; 

Beating was frequent, at one time with fusUsy or iir^LV {tdmece); 
hence farere aliquem ttlmeum. Plaut. Asin. ii. 2, 96, ulmi- 
triba, Pers. ii. 4, 7, uLmorum Acherum (i.e. in cujus tergo 
moriimtur ulmese) ; Amph. iv. 2, 9 ; or with lora : hence in 
PJatttus regular lorarii: also with habenaSy Hor. EpUt, ij. 2, Id. 
Libanus Pteut. Atm^ i. 1, 21, names the pittinnum^ the treai)- 
miU, where the slaves under punishment had generally to undergo 
some hard labour : fmtitudines^ fcrrit repinas inm/las, i/hi vivoti 
homines mortid inciirscnit boves. Hence arose tlie nicknames 
verberOf or verbereum caput. Fer8.^ii. 2, 2, verbtrea statua; 
Capt. V. ], 31 ; Pseud, iv. 1, 7; and the very common one 
nuuUgia. This punishment was of such every day occurrence, 
that many did not fear it, and even joked at it. Thus Chry- 
salus says, Baechid, \u 3, 131, n iUo mnt virgas ruri, at 
mihi ett tergum domi. So Libaniui, Aaiiu ii. 2, 53 : 

Uftbao opinov liunUlaran tngmn, as qiuenm fiiiuk 

This virtot and JhrnHiudo onlmt*, is very humorously de- 
scribed, Asin, iii. 2, 3^ where a multitude of utiier punishments 
are enumerated. 

Scapulanim confit^entia, virtute ulmomm (?) fretf, 
Advonum stimulos, laininas, cniccsque compedesquc, 
NervoB, catenas, carceres, numellas, pedicas, \iOT^ 
lodoctoresque aceihmos, gnarosque nostri tergi. 

Pknitus makes us acquainted with slave-life on every side. 
The more severe punishments were, bnmding, executed upon 
the fugithi and JureB, Letters were burnt in on tiie fore* 

head, to mark the crime, and those who were thus hranded were 
termed lilerati, Plaut. Cos, ii. 6, 49, and perhaps alluded to 
also in Aul, ii. 4, 46; trium lUerarum homo (fur) or stig-- 
ffum, Petr. 109; stigmata, is the proper expression for these 
note Also fiotoit, imacripU^ Mart. viii. 75, % ; Senec. dt Ira 

s 
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iii. 3; Plin. xviii. 3, 4. Mniether this mark was a nincrle F, 
or more, is doubtful i nothing can be decided from Fetronius, 103. 
The latter appears more probable, as there would otherwise be no 
distinction between Jwr and JugUivuM^ although it is true thai 
Cic. p. AofCi Am. 20, says of the mark for the cahtrntdatoreSf 
literam tUam, cui vo9 utque eo inimiei eHUf ut eHam omnen 
calendar odtritis^ ita vihementer ad caput ajffigent^ etc. The 
stigmata remained visible for life, and many who afterwards 
became Iree and rich, tried to liide them with plaisters, aple- 
nUt^ Mart. ii. 29. Martial mentions a Doctor, Eros, who knew 
how to efface the traces of former branding, x. 56, 6. 

Another of their severer punishments was hanging up by 
the liands, with weights attached to the feet, whilst they re- 
ceived blows at the same time. Plaut. Asin, ii. 2, 31, Hence 
frequently, pendere, and Jenre pendmtem, A very frequent 
punishment was carrying the furca^ but in earlier times it 
was only meant as a mark of ignominy. Plut Cor* 24« The 
fiiTca was much of the form of a V, and was placed over the 
back of the neck upon the shoulders,' whilst the hands were 
bound fast to their thighs. When we read in Plautus, {Cos, ii, 
6, 37), tu quidem hodie canem et fnrcam feras^ we must under- 
stand by canis a cliain ; an expression probably originating in a 
y play upon the word catdla (from catena), and catelluB. See 
CurcuL V. 3, 13 : Ddicalum te hodie faciam, etm cateUo vt 
aecuhe9: Ferreo ego dico* Patihulum^ probably means the same 
t»furea. Perhaps it had the form of a II. Plaut MiL ii. 4, 7 ? 
Credo tibi esae evndujn actutum extra portam dispcssis jnanibus 
patibxdum cum habebu» Mostcll. i. 1, 52 : Ita te forahvnt 
patibulatum per viaa stimulis, Carnijices went behind, and beat 
or goaded the culprit. Death by crucifixion was not uncom- 
mon* Plaut. MU» ii. 4, 19 ; 

Noll minitari; seio cruoem ftittmon inibi Mpulemm 
Ibi mei m^oiei sunt liti ; pater, avos, proavai, abavoi* 

Comp. Lips, de cruce^ Extra-cruel punishments,— as hacking off 
the hand, (see Bekkefs Antiq, Plant. 11), or throwing the 

culprits to be devoured by the Murienae, (see Rein, R. Pr» 268), 
were exceptions. The greatest hardship slaves had to endure 
waSj that very frequently, for trivial errors, or from mere caprice, 
they were subjected to the most refined maltreatment* • The 
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ladies were particularly distinguished in this accomplishment; 
indeed their maids who dressed them, seldom escaped from the 
toilet without being beaten, scratched, and torn or prid^ed with 
needles* See Ovid. Am, u 14, 13; Art ill. 235; Mart, ii, 66; 

Juvcn. vi. 191 ; iJuettig. Sab. 1, 310, 323. 

But when treated in this manner, the master had everything 
to fear iium tlie vengeance of the slaves ; and the truth of Ovid's 
saying {Met. xvi. 489), wrs vbi petaima rervm, tub pedibm 
iimor was frequently exemplified. Pliny relates an instance 
of such revenge, Ep, ilL 14 : Rem atroeem Largius Macedo^ 
vir prmtoriun^ a servia mis passua est, mperhus alioqui dominus 
et mvnsj et qui servisse patrem suuni parum, immo minimvm 
memitusaet. Lavabatur in Villa Formiajuty repenle turn servi 
circummiunt i aliiu fauces invadity alius os verberatf aUiu 
pectus et venlrentf atque elianiy (fcedum dictuj verenda con- 
tundU^ et quum esfanimem putareni^ dtfjicutni in fervem pad' 
menium, ut experirerUur^ an viveref. The wretch lived long 
enough to have what Pliny himself calls tlie soluiiuin uUionis. 
On the otlier hand, instances arc^ iKit wanting of the truest 
attachment, and noble self-sacrifice for the master: in the horrors 
of the civil wars for instance ; and Valerius Maximus has, in a 
particular chapter, (vi. 8), rescued various incidents of this de- 
scription from oblivion. 

We may conclude these remarks on the Slave-family by 
alluding to the peculiar relation which arobc, alter tlu' last days 
of the Republic, through the lasciv ious love of beautiful slaves, 
who became degraded into an instrument of brutal lust on the 
one hand, and obtained a considerable power over the lord, and 
influence in the household, on the other. Whoever wishea 
to have a more intimate acquaintance with the dark side of 
slave-lifCf will, in the pages of Martial and Juvenal, and else^ 
where, find sufhcient proof of the depravit) of the age. 
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THE LIBBABT. 

^THHAT an extensive library slioulii be ruund in the liouse ot a 
learned and celebrated Roman poet, appears quite natural, 
and we should miss it, if it were not there ; but it would be 
incorrect to argue from the presence of a costly library, the 
literary taateB of its owneFp Wbal in the earlier periods of 
Roman history waa the want merely of a few individuab, who 
ooltiTafced, or patronized literature, became by degrees an article 
of luxury and fashion. The more ignorant a man really was, the 
more learned he wislied to a])i)ear, and it was considered io/i to 
possess a rich librar)% even though its owner never took up a 
Greek poet or philosopher, perhaps never advanced even to read 
over the titles on the rolls^ contenting himself, at the atmoet» 
with enjoyuig the neatness of their exterior. Seneca cfe JVanq. 
An* 9, earnestly rebukes this rage of heaping together a quantity 
of books ia a library: quarum doniinus'vix tola vita ma indices 
pcrlcgif. He ridicules tbose quihus voLumimnn morum frontes 
maxime placent iiiulique ; and concludes : jam enim inter bal* 
nearia tt thermos hibliotheca quoque tU necessarium domus 
amamenium expoHtur, Ignotcerem plane, « e eiudiorum nmUa 
eupidine oriretur; ntme wto exqukUa et cum magimbue not 
deicripia saeromm opera ingemimim in spectem et euitum parie- 
tum comparantur. Lucian also found himself called upon to 
scourge sharply this folly, in a particular treatise : npo<; aVaiSeu- 
Tov Koi nroWa fitftxia tivotifAewov ; and very justly addresses to the 
object of his satire the proverbs : TrWtfKo^ o triOrjKOi xav ')^pv<rea 
^X9 ^l^fio\a\ and, oro« Avpm aKov£tv KUfwv ra mrOm Gomp* 

Mart. T. 51. Cicero, Atticus, Horace, {EpUL i. 18, 109), the 
elder and younger Pliny naturaHy made a very different use of 

their libraries, and the same may be {)rcsumed of Gall us. That 
a library \vas in his time a necessary article of furniture, may be 
inferred from Vitruvius, who describes it in the same manner as 
other parts of the house. According to him a library should 
look towards the east, for a two-fold reason (vi. 7). Cubicula 
et Bi^iothecm ad meniem epectare debent; ums enim fnote- 
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Unum poiHtkU lumen : item in bibliathecis libri turn puimeeni* 
We are enabled to fonn a better judgment on its further arrange- 
ments by the excavations in Herculaneum, which have led to 

the discovery of an ancient library with its rolls. Around the 
walls of this room were cupboards, not much above the height of 
a man, in which the roUs were kept. A row of cupboards stood 
In the centre of the room, dividing it into two parts, so that 
pasaagea for walking only remained on the sides. It served, 
therefore solely for the preservation of books, and not for using 
them on the spot, and as a small room oonld contain a con- 
siderable number of rolls, the aucicrit libraries do not appear to 
have been in general very spacious. That discovered in Hercu- 
laneum was so small, that a man could, by extending his arms, 
almost touch the walls on either side. See Winkelm. Amn. r. 
Gesch. der Bank, W. L 401 ; Britfe an Bianconi 1. W. ii. 227 ; 
Martorelli, de regia theca caUmariaf L xL 

The occasional observations of ancient writers comspond 
very well with the results of the discovery thus made, Vitruvius 
(vii. Prcef. 7) sap of Aristophanes, who wished to detect pla- 
giarisms ; e cerlis armariis injlnita volumina edvxiL Vopisc. 
Tadi. 8, habet biUiotheca Ulpia in armario sexto librum ete- 
phantimmh etc ; and also in Fliny iL 17 : Parieti (cubicuii) 
m bUfUtUkecm ipe(»tm ofmamm imettum eet^ quod non Ugendtm 
IS(ro9, eed lecdtandoe copil. Here then it was a wall^cupboaid. 
Whether these cupboards were provided with doors, and could 
be locked, like the other in whicli money and so on wa3 deposited, 
we cannot determine. Seneca (Tranq. ix.) speaks generally not 
of armaria, but of tecto Unus exstructa ioculamenta, which can 
also be undeistood of merely open respositovies. The assertioB 
that these armaria were also called serinia^ is, however, erroneous. 
Respecting the eorima^ see note 4, page 38, On Ihe other hand, 
Jnven* iii. 219, uses for them the expression fortili^ which may 
however mean simply moveable depositories. Martial very sig- 
nificantly calls tiiem, nidi (i. 118, 15; vii. 17, 5); and the com- 
parison witli a columbarium was certainly very ohvious. 

After Asinius Pollio had placed in the public library which 
he founded, the pictures or busts of illustrious men, the e&» 
ample began to be followed in private lifanries* Plin* xxxv. 2 ; 
Suet Tib* 70* An interesting proof ol tins is to be found in 
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Martialt (ix.), where, iu the first epigram, tiie poet sends the 
inscription for his portrait to Avitus, who was desiroiis of placing 
il in his library* Then, in an epistle to IXnaniiia, we read: Epi- 
gramma quod extra ordinem paginanim ett^ ad Sierlwmmf 
clariuimum vintm^ icHpnmut^ qui imagimm meam ponere in 
bibliotheca ma voluit. So also iii the library which iiadrian 
founded at Athens. Paus. i. 18, 19, (oiKijfiara) dyd^fMaa-i 
K€KoafxtifA€ya Koi ypafpai*:' KaraKCiTai B* c? aura /^i/^Aio* They 

not only desired to exhibit the portraits of contemporaries, but 
at Pliny saysj 91cm tmfno tHarn^ qua non mntf JingutUut 
parmntqut dmderia non iradUo§ vuUut^ dead tn Homero 
eoenU, Statues also of the muses, for instance, were placed 

tiicre, (Cic. Fam, vii. 23), or the lofty goddess ut wisdom and 
creative intellect presided ; her statue or bust, media Minerva^ 
(Juven. iii. 219), giving to the spot a higher sanctity. 

For the purposes of the library, not only to superintend it, 
but also to increase its stofes, and attend to the neatness of its 
exterior, special slayes were kept, who belonged to the larger 
class of the lihrarH, The name denotes generally, all those 
who were used for writing purposes, whence they are called also 
simply scribcL'. As such, however, they are to be distinguished; 
fiist^ from the scribae publici, who were liberty and formed an 
order of their own; and next from the bibliopolrp, who are 
also called librarii. Comp. Eschenbach, de tcribia vett. in 
Polen, thet. tom* iii* EmestI, Ciav, Cic* s. t. scrtfta. Among 
the Hfibcf kept by a private individual, a distinction is made 
between the librarii a studiis — ab epistolis, and a bibliotheca ; 
but whether the connection of the two words, librarius a 
bibliotheca^ can . be found, appears doubtful. In inscriptions 
it generally runs, librarius et a bibliotheca; and the latter 
would then have been the one who held the superintendence 
o?er the whole, for which purpose a Itbrariut would .naturally 
be used. The Ubrariif who transcribed for the libraries, we» 
at a later period called antiquarii also. Cod. Theod. iv. B, 2. 
Still the explanation given by Isid. Oiig. vi. 14, Librarii iidem 
et antiquarii vocantur : sed librarii sunt, qui et jiova et 
Vetera scribunt^ antiquarii, qui tantummodo Vetera^ unde et 
nomen iwmerunt, can hardly be deemed the true one. It 
appears more correct to suppose, that when the old Roman 
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text began to pass into the ninning hand, those who adhered 
to 1}ie old, respectable uncial character, were named atiHquarii, 

with tlic same right as those authors who purposely used an- 
iiqiia et recoiidita verha^ (Suet. Avg, 86), were called hy this 
name. See Gurlitt, Archaol. Schr, 7, and hence the glossaries 
explain the word by dp'^mgoyfa^o^ and KoXKi^pd^. 

But the likraini were not mere transcribers, but at the same 
time book-binders, iF we may apply this term to the rolls. 

On this subject, see Lipsius, de bibUotkecis syntagma^ iii ; 
liOmeier, de hibUoUiccisy (in an antiquarian point of view very 
unimportant). 
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^CHWARZ, in his leanied distertatioii, De omameitiu l^ro* 



mm apud vetem usUatU^ has treated in detail about die 
external form of the booke of tiie ancients; mixing up, it ii 

true, mucli that could be dispensed with. Still much remains, 
even aiter his Laborious enquiry, to he corrected and explained ; 
and the rolls that have been discovered in Herculaneum, will 
afford a partial enlightenment. Some -pohns have been touched 
on by Bekker, ad TibuU. iii. 1, and Elegeia Bomana^ 242. 

The material on which the books were generally written, 
was the fine bark (the Uher^ the single layers, philifroe) of the 
-Egyptian Pap\ ruii, which, at the time of Augustus, had been 
brought into such a state of perfection, by preparation and 
bleaching (ablutio), that the quality formerly considered the best 
(hieratica)^ was now only ranked as tiiird rate, while that named 
after Augustus took the first place, and the next to it bore the 
name of livia. There were various manufactories of it at Rome: 
Flin. xlil. 12, 23, says, after speaking of the kinds above-meii- 
tioiicd, Proximum {\\omQi\) amphilheairicce daiuni fueraf a coU' 
feclurm loco, Excepil hanc Homce Fannii sagax officina, 
ienuatamque curiosa inter polatione prmcipalem JecU e piebeia 
et nomen ei dedit. Qua! turn esset ita recurata, in suo mansii 
ampkUketUrica* He mentions eight sorts in all, the commonest 
of which, the empmreHca^ was unfit for writing on, and only 
used for packing with, whence its name (a mereatorihiu cog- 
nominatd). 

The naiTow strips of this paper — in the Herculanean rolls 
only six fingers broad — glued together, became pagince, sckedce, 
which, according to Mart. iv. 90, does not signify a single leaf, as 
in Cic. Auk- i. 20, but the last strip of the roll. The width, 
and of course the length of tiie rolls varied. Those found at 
Herculaneum are generally a Neapolitan palm wide, but some 
are narrower. See Winkelm. Br, an Bianconif W. ii. 227. 
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Next to Papyrus, paTcbment, mea^rana (Pergamena) the 
invention of Eumenes of Pergamus, was the most practical 
material. Plin. xiii. 11, 21. The use of it, however, was much 
more confined, as it was probably much higher in price. Al- 
though we read besides of writings on leather (Ulp. Dig. xxziir 
1, 52), or on linen (Salm. ad Fopuc, Aurel, viiL 439. Comp. 
Marc CapelL ii. 35), or even on silk (Symmach. ir. Ep, 84), 
they must be considered as belonging to the imperfections of 
the more ancient, or to the eccentricities of later times, or 
perhaps nothing of the nature of books is alhuled to. 

The ink they wrote with, atramenlum librarium^ was a kind 
of pigment, or Chinese ink, prepared from lamp black* Plin. 
XXXV. 6, 23. Fit enim et JuUgiw plurikus modis, mma tfd 
pice exustis* Propter quod qfficinae etiam a^ificavere, Jumum 
eum non emittenies; laudaHssimum eodem modo Jii e Jmdie* 
Adulieratur fornacum halinearumque fuUgine, quo ad volu^ 
mina scrihenda utunlur. Sufit qui et vini fcecem siccatam eX" 
coquant, etc. Id. xxvii. 7, 28. Atramenlum librarium ex diluto 
efus (absinthii) temperatum Uleras a muscuUs tuelur. What 
Winkelmann says (vid. sup) of the Hercutonean MSS. agrees 
very well with this. The Hercuknean MSS« are written with 
a kind of black pigment very much like the Chinese ink, 
which has more body than the common ink. If the writing 
be held towards the light, it appears to be in sUght relief, 
and the ink which was found still remaining in an inkstand, 
is a sure proof that this was the case. We must conclude, 
however, from Pers. iii. 12, that the juice of the sepia was 
also used for this purpose, allliough the Scholiast denies it. 
He says 

Tunc querimur, crassus caiamo quod pendeat humor, 
I^igra quod infusa vanescat sepia lympha; 
Dilutas queriraur geminet quod fistula guttas. 

Ausonius, also (iv. 76), calls the letters notaejurvce sepiatf 9Q~ 
that it would appear that Persius used the word in its proper 
signification. The ancioits do not appear to have been ac- 
quainted with any artificial sympathetic ink, requiring a particu- 

lar manipulation to become visible, and intended only for thobe 
initiated into the secret. But on the other hand, the use of some 
natural substances, such as milk, or the juice of a flax-stalk. 
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for such a purpose,. wm not unknown to them. Hence, Ovid, 
Art. iii. 627, advises, 

Tata quoque ett, faUltqiw oenlot e lacte icoend 

Litera : carbonis pulvere tange : leges. 
Fallet et humiduli qu» fiet acumine lini, 
£t feret occultas puia tobella notM. 

For more on this suhject see Beckmann's Batr, z* Gesek. 
d, Erjnd. iu 295. 

They used, instead of the pens now employed, a reed cut 
like ours with the scalprum librarium (Tac. Ajui, v. 8 ; Suet. 
Vit. 2). The hest sort came from iEgypt, Gnidus, and the 
Anaitic Lake. Fiin. xvL 86, 64 ; Mart. xiv. 38, Fasces ccda* 
mamm. 

In a fresco painting discovered at Herculaneom, there is 
such a calamus lying across an inkstand. See Mus. Sorb, i. 
tah. 12 ; Winkelm. W. ii. tab. iii. Some petrifactions of them, 

iiave also been discovered. See Winkelm. as above, aud Mar- 
torelli, de regia theca calamaria. 

The writing was, frequently, divided into columns ; and lines, 
probably of red colour, minium, were ruled between them. In 
the Herculanean rolls these lines appear white, winch is easily 
accounted for. See Winkelm. 238. The title of the book was 
placed both at the beginning and the end. 

In general, only one side of the char la, or memhrana, was 
written on, and therefore, Juveu. i. b, says of an inordinately 
long tragedy, 

summi plena jam margine librl 

Schptus, et in tergo, necdum finitus Orestes. 

Perhaps, however, this was caused by an excess of economy, 
of which Mart. viii. 62, may be taken as an instance: 
SeiibU lo aYcrn Ftccns epigrammata eharta, 
Et ^platy aveiso quod fadt ilia deo. 

For trivial writing, as for instance the exercises of children, 
they used material which had already writing on one side. The 

passage in Hor. Epist- i. 20. 17, referred by Porphyrio to this, 
may evidently be understood in another sense, thoufzli the words 
of Martial, iv. 86, on referring his book to Apoliinaris, cannot 
be misunderstood. 

Such OpUilu^apha, (Plin, Ep, iii. 5.) generaUy contained 
pieidy notes, memoranda, compilations, or even pieces of com« 
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poakion, of which a fair copy was afterwards to be writteD. 
If the contents of the book were, however, of no vakei they 
would rub out all the writing, and write again on the same 
paper, which was then caUed palimpseHuf. Cic. Fam, vii. 18. 

Comp. CatuU. xxii. 4. Hence Mart, iv, 10, wished tu ap- 
pend a sponge to his book ^ tor 

Non possunt nostms multa?, Faustine, lituiw 
Emend&re jocog ; una lituia potest. 

The back of the book was generally dyed, with cedrus or 
saffron* Luc* ^po^ oiraiB. lii* 113: kcA aXfitftet^ tu KpoKt^ iteii 
rp Kelpta, This is, according to Perdus, iii. 10, the patilh 
bicolor memhrana capillis, and to Juven. vii. 23, crocecc inem- 
hrana iabel/ce. Whatever is to be understood under the tenn 
cedrus, (in Flin. xiii. 13, 86, called /i6rt ciirati. Comp. Biilerb. 
Flora Class. 199,) it is at least certain, that the book was 
protected against worms, and its back dyed yellow by this 
means. Ovid* Trist. iii. 1, 13* 

When the book was filled with writing to the end, a stick 
or reed was probably fastened to its last leaf or stri]), and 
around this it was coiled. These reeds, which are still visible 
on the Herculanean rolls, did not project on either side be* 
yond the roll, but had their extremities in the same plane as 
the base of the cylinder. They are supposed to be what the 
ancients called um^ieus. See Winkehn. ii« 231 ; Mitsch* on 
Hor, Epod, xiv. 8 ; and certainly expressions such as ad UfM- 
licum adducere, (Horace), and Jam pervenimus u.s(iuc ad lunhi- 
licos, suppuit this bupposition. The expression would not be an 
unfit one for the cavity in the centre of each disc; but if we 
consider that Martial, in recounting the various ornaments be- 
longing to a book, always mentions unUniici and never cornua 
— 4hough this latter word is always used by Tibullus and Ovid, 
for whom indeed the word wnbilicus was not adapted-^see 
the passages quoted below), we must be convinced that both 
terms bignify the same thing. Besides Mart. iii. 2, calls the 
umbilici picii, so that these cannot be merely the hollows of the 
tube. So TibuliuB also says, pingantur cornua. The most any 
one can assume is, that the former expression has a more ex- 
tended signification, and denotes the apertures with the knobs 
11 
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belonging to lliein, and in corroboration of tbifi Martial, t. 5, 

15, may be quoted: 

Qu» cedro decofate purpuraqne 
Nigris pa^iiM crevit umbilidt. 

Martial mentions the cornua only once, xi. 107, where expli- 
citus usque ad sua cornua liber^ ia equivalent to iv. 90 : Jam 
pervenimus usque ad umbilicas, 

A small stick was passed through the tube, serving as it 
were for an axis to tiie cylinder, and on both of its ends, which 
projected beyond the disc, ivory, golden, or painted knobs were 
fastened. These knobs are the cornua, or umbilici. The 
' stick itself was named in later Greek, kovtukiov. 

Before this, however, the bases of the roll were carefully 
cut, smoothed vrith pumice-stone, and dyed black. These are 
the genUnm franies, in the centre of which were the umbiHcif 
or cornua. It is worthy of lemaik, that generally in the paint- 
ings at Herculaneum and Pompeii, nothing is to be seen re- 
presenting such knobs, and that no trace of them has been 
discovered in the Hercnlancan manuscripts. 

In order to preserve the rolls more efieciually from damage, 
they were wrapped up in parchment, wlucli was dyed on the 
outside with purple, or with beautiful yellow of the lutum, 
luteOf (Genista iincUtria, Linn.) This envelope (not a capsd) 
was called by the Greeks simply dKpOepa^ and by the Romans 
membrana. Martial uses for it, x. 93, purpurea toga. The 
Greek airTvpai is something similar. Cic. Attic, iv. 5. Hesych. 
4nrrij/3aiy ZepfxaTipai aroXai. Nothing else is meant by Mart, 
xi. 1, when he says^ cultus sindone non quotidiana. 

Finally came the title, tUulus, index^ which was written on 
a narrow strip of papyrus, or parchment, in deep red colour 
coccum, or minium^ but it is not easy to say where this ticket 
was placed. 

Wiiikelmann, 242, denies that the rolls were bound ; at 

least no trace of it was to be found on those at Hercula^ieum. 

It is true that Martial, xiv. 37, says Scriuium, 

Constrictos nisi das mihi libellos, 
Admittam tineas trucesque blattas; 

but not to mention that others read oonstrudos, it is not very 
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dear how the eonwlnngtre could serve as a protection against 
the imem and UaHw. So that this one passage offers no positive 

proof. The cover itself, or the single book complete, was called 

by the Greek name tomus. Mart. i. 67. 

The passages in which the ancient auttiors enter into a more 

detailed account of the ornaments of the books, now remain to 

he examined. In the first place, let us quote the well known 

passage of Tibullus, iii. 1, 9: 

Lute* sed niTeum involvat memlvaiui libdlum 

Pumex et canas tondeat ante comas x 
Summaque prartiexAt tenuis fastigia ehaztl^ 

Indicet ut nomen litera facta menm : 
Atque inter geminas pingantur comiKH Irontca; 
Sic etenim comtum mittere oportet opus. 

The author cannot renounce the supposition, expressed in 
Ills EUg, Rom,^ that it should be read tenuis charta : for since 
the poet is speaking of the index^ and the book was rolled op 
in a membrana^ the title could not possibly have been upon 
the charia itself, or the memhrana would have concealed it. 
Tenuis charta would be the strip, upon which the title was 
written with minium. 

Tlie description in Ovid, Trisl, i. 1, 5, is more complete, 
and that of Martial, iii* 8, most comprehensive of all: 

Cedro nunc licet ambules penmctitSy 
Et frontis gemino decens hmiove 

Pictis luxurieris imibilicis ; 
Et te purpura delicata velet, 
Et cocco rubeat superbus index. 

Compare i. 67, viii. 72. Lastly, Lucian afibrds an inte- 
resting contribution, npo« dirailcvrov, iii. p. 113, t'ivu ydp 
cAiriBa fca) avrdt e^Mir e<« rd fitfiXia Ka\ avcXiTTCiv aei, leai 
dcfltJCoAA^, Ktti fr€ptKavT€i9 teai aXe«0£i« Tip KpoKm ical rp tt4iptp, 
KCU htcpdepa^ W€pi/3dKK€K, kcu ofi0aXou« ivriOeif, mi tff <ri dwo- 
Xfltwrwi^; and W€p\ rmv M fxt<rdtp iJVMvrmy, sub. fin. aTravn*: 
yap dKpi/3co^ ofxoioi ucri to?? KctWiarTOi': toutoi^ pif^Kioi^^ 
"^vaoi fxev ol ofXfpa\o\y Trop^vpd 5' €KTO(r$€v rj dKpdipa. 

Tlie librarii were no doubt charged with thus equipping 
the books. Cic. At^, iv« 4. 

It became usual to have the portrait of the author painted 
on tiie first page. Senec. de Tranq. an. 9 ; Martial, xiv. 186. 

We may also perhaps assume tiiat the paintings in the 

11 — S 
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Vatkan Virgil and Terence^ are imitatioiis of a more andent, 
or, at least, ancient ciutom! Pliny adduces Greek botanical 

works, in which the plants were copied, xxv. 2, 4. 

The following eufrraving, taken from a drawing in Cell's 
Pcmpeiana^ ii. 187, though not exittting in any one place as a 




painting at Pompeii, may nevertheless he considered antique, 
as it consists of a union of all the usual implements of writing 
collected from a great number of ancient paintings in Ibe two 
ruined cities. 

On the left is a circular wooden or metal case, with a lid, 
containing six books or volumes rolled up and labelled, each 
according to its contents^ so as to be easily distinguished. Be- 
low this lies a sijflus and a pentagonal inkstand, not unlike those 
now in common use. In the centre lies a pen made of reed, and 
thence called calamus. Next to the case of books, is the iabdia 
or tabuliB^ joined together as with hinges, and sometimes, per- 
haps always, covered with wax. Another sort is hung up above 
this, where the stylus serves as a pin to bang it up against 
the wall. A sort of thick book of tablets, open, lies to the 
right of the last. In the centre are seen single volumes in 
cases, one of which is open on the left, and the other shut. 
On the right are four volumes, lying in such a manner as to 
want no explanation, two of whidi have their titles, one at- 
tached to the papyrus itself, and the other from the umbUicus 
or cylinder of wood in its centre. 
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• bk. ^ ^ the desire for foreign and domestic literature 

^ became creneral, and men of letters, or those who affected 

to be so, began to consider a library in their house indispen- 
8abie> persons were to be found who gained their livelihood 
by supplying this want. When Cicero, ad Qninf. Fr, iii. 4, 
writes: De JMuAheca tua Grteca supplenda, UbHs cammutand/iit 
Lalinis comparandis vaMe wUm Ufa con fir i, - Sed ego nuki ipsi 

i. v/a per quon, again non habebo, neque cnivi venalia sufit^ quee 
quidem placeant^ etc., we cannot suj)puse that any thing else 
is alluded to than a regular trade in books. He speaks also 
in like manner of the copies of the laws sold by the librarU^ 
X^. iii. 20, a librariis petimus; publicU Uteris coHsignalam 
memoriam publleam nuUam kabemus, and mentions, PhUipp^ 

ii. 9, a tahema librafia, in which Clodius took refuge. Under 
Augustus, we find it akeady becoming a distinct trade, and 
Horace himself mentions the brothers, Sosii, by whom his poems 
were sold. Epist, i. 20, 2, ut prosles Sosiormn pumice levis. 
Art, Poet. 315. Hie meret cera liber Sosiis (viz. the book, 

miscuU utHe dulci.) These Ubrarii transcribed the books 
themselires, and no doubt kept assistants for the greater and 
more rapid multiplication of copies of them. They also went 
by the name of bihlwpolce, Mart. iv. 71, xiiL 3; Poll. vii. 83, 

fjijj?\.t(t)u KciirriXot, jjifSXiOKCLTrtjKoi ; Luc. Trpo? dira'td. iii. 29, 103, 
Gr. Their business seems mostly to have been considered merely 
in a mercantile point of view, whence celerity was desired rather 
than correctness. On this account Martial vindicates himself^ 
ii. 8, 

Si qua Tidebuntur chartU tibi, lector, in istis 
Sire obscura nimivsive Latina parum : 

Non meus est error; nocuit librarius illis, 
Dum prop^rat versus annumerare tibi. 

And for this reason authors obliged their friends by looking 
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over their copies, and correcting the errors, Mart. vii. 1 1 . Cogis 
me calamo mamtque nottra emendate mtoe liMhe: and EpUt, 16, 

Hon afdo lieet inseras vel imo, 
Septem quos tibi mitdmus libellM, 

Aiictoris calamo sui notatos, 
llisc ilils pretium facit litura. 

In Martial's time these Uhrarii, or hibliopolce^ had their 
shops, iahernoBy chiefly about the ArgUetum^ i. 4, 118; but else- 
where also« i. 2« as in the Vkue SandaUtriue, Gell. xviii. 4. 
In Sandalario forie apud Hbrarioi fiiimus, Galen, de libr. 
suts, iv. 361, iv 

iOTTUdXt 'tujv limy. k. r. A. Tlie titles of the books 
t>ii hale were suspeinled on the doors of the shops, or if the 
taberna were under a portico, on the pillars in tront of it* 
Thus Mart, i. 118> describes the place where his Epigrams were 
to be sold: 

Argi nempe soles sabite letum : 

Contra Cssaris est forum taberna, 
Scriptis postibus hinc et inde totis, 
Omnes ut dto perlegas poetas. 

And this is what Horace, AH* Poel. 372, refers to : tneifio- 
cribttB esse poeiis non homines, non dii^ non eoncessere adum- 
nasi and more plainly, Sat» i. 4, 71, 

Nulla tabcma meos habeat, neque i)ila Kbeilos ; 

on which see licindorf's remarks. Comp. 8eneca, Ep. 33. 

The price at which the books were sold, after all, appears 

but moderate, especially when we remember that the cost of 

the extenud ornaments is to be taken into account. Martial, 

as above, says, the bookseller 

(0abit) Rasnm pumice purpuraque cnltain 
Benariis dbi quinqne MwCialein ; 

and yet this first book contained 119 Epigrams, some of them 
tolerably long. He places the price still lower in Ep, 67, 
where he exclaims to a plagiarius^ 

Erras, meorum fur avare librorum. 
Fieri poetam jiosse qui putas tanti. 
Scriptura quaiiti constet et tomus vUis 
Non sex paratur, aut decern sophos nummis. 

And Tryphon, he says, could actually sell the Xenia for 
two sesterces. See xiii. 3. It is true lie says of his poems, 
(ii. 1.) hcBc una peragit librarius hara, so that perhaps the ; 
binduig often cost more than the book. 
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In what relation the bookseller and author stood to each 
other» is not an unintereBttng subject for enquiry* People 
are usually inclined to suppose that the ancient authors 
wrote only for the sake of reputation, and did not expect any 

pecuniary remuneration. If, however, this may be considered 
as in general true, and especially in the earlier times, still 
there is no doubt» that in otlier c^s, writers obtained a sub> 
stantial gain from their works. [This is not concluded from 
the pauperiai impulii audax, ut vertui Jacerem; for at that 
period Horace had only published poems intended for circu* 
lation among friends, hut by which he hoped to recommend 
himself to the great. See Sat. i. 4, 71. Still if Piautus, 
Terence, and others, 8old their comedies to the y^Miles, it will 
surely not appear strange that other authors should receive 
remuneration for their labour. Thus the elder Pliny was offered, | 
by a private individual^ the sum of 400^000 sest. for his Com- '. 
meniarii dedarum, PUn. Ep, iii. 5* Tliis was, it is true, not 
the offer of a bookseller, but Martial frequently states, that 
transactions of this nature did take place between thciii, as 
for instance, win ii he recommends those who wished to have i 
his poems presented or lent to them, to purchase them of his 
bookseller, iv. 71: 

Exigis ut donem nostros tibi, Quincte, libeUos: 

Non habeo, sed habet bibliopole Trjrphon. 
"iEs dabo pro nuins, et einam tua catmina sanus? 

Non, fnquis, faciam tani fame/* Nec ego. 

Comp* L 118, where the poet very humorously declines lend- 
ing them; but the matter is quite dear from xi« 108, when 
he declares he will conclude the book, because he wants money : 

QuamvU tarn longo poteras satur esse libello, 

iiector, adhae a me diaticha pauca pedt. 
Sed Lupui usuxam, paedque diaria poacunt 

I/eetor, idive, facet, diuiiniilaaque ? Valei 

When, therefore, he elsewhere designates the business of 

tlie poet as a poor one, xiv. 219, nullos rcfcrentia nummos 

carmina, (comp. i. 77,) this must be understood of the smallness 

of the pay, in comparison with that of other productive occu* 

pations, and v* 16, where he certainly says. 

At Dime oonviva eat oomiatatofqiie libellui, 
Et tantum gxatia pagfaia noatia placet 
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he only means, that those who took pleasure in his poems, 
did not reward the aiitlior, as liad been the case in Virfril's 
time; in the same way he complains, xi. 3, that he was no 
richer for his epigrams being read in Britain, Spain, and Gaul, 
for nescU mocwUu iita meus. Thlsj however, does not eK- 
elude the pOBsibility of his having, by some stipulation with 
the bookseller, derived a profit, and it is inconceivable how 
Martial, who according:; to his own account, was always in 
want of money, should have endured quietly to look on, while 
Tryphon, or PoUius, or Secundus, made a considerable profit 
of his poems; for we have reason to believe that his books 
were very succeBsfiil. See Hor. Art* Poei, 345 ; Mart. xiv. 194 ; 
and as regards a later period, Sulpic. Sever. Dial i. 23, who 
is quoted by Sch5ttgen, in his rather superficial treatise De 
librariis et bibliopolis antiquorum, and in Poleni SuppL thes. 
Qr. torn. iii. 

Some of the copies, however, found their way, in the shape 

of waste paper, into the taverns, and to the vendors of salt* 

fish, fix>m whom the school-children obtained what they needed* 

See Mart* iv. 86, iii. 2, xUL 1, and particulariy vi. 60, 7 : 

Qa«m niiild tineai pateniit blattuqiu diserti, 
Et Mdimtmt soli caimlna docta coqmi. 

It was not in Komc and Greece only, or in the countries 
into wliich Greek refinement was introduced, that the litera- 
ture of Rome was disseminated; but also among the less civi- 
lized provinces. Hence Horace says of a good book, trans 
mart curret^ and Martial is read in Gaul and Britain* So also, 
Plin. Efnst. ix, 11 : BihUapolas Lugduni esse tton ptUaham, ac 
tanto htbentius ex Uteris tuts cognovi vendkari UbeUos meos* 
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THE LETTER. 

^HE Roman of quality, who even at Im studies used to 
avful himself of the hands of another to write extiaets for 

liim, still more generally employed a sLave in his conespond- 
ence, whicli, notwitlistandino^ all the impedimeiilb ihrowa in its 
way, by the want ol public conveyances, appears to have been 
tolerably rapid. They had slaves or freedmen for the purpose* 
ab epittoUa, who belonged to the class of the librarii^ and were 
also called, ad manum^ a fnanu, amamentes, OrelL Inscr, 2874. 
Jueundui DcmiUm Bihuli libraritu ad manum. Orelli» it is 
true, makes the distinction ; librarius, idemque ad manum : but 
the amanuensis is called also librarius. Cic. Attic, iv. 16: Epi- 
stolcB nostrcB tantum hahenl mysteriorum, ut eas jie Libranis com- 
mitiamm* Flin. vii. 25 : (Csesarem) epUtoUtB tantarum rerum 
quaterfuu parUer UhrariU dictate amt^ at nihU aUud ageretf 
9eptena9 (accepimus). As correspondence was frequently cairied 
on in Greek, they had also lfhr» ah epistolis Qrmcu^ (Or^* 9437), 
aa well as ab epistolis Laiiiiis, Id. 2997. 

Before a letter was ready to be dispatched, five things were 
required, which we find mentioned all together in Plaut. Bacch* 
iv. 4, 64 : 

Chr. Nunc ttt abi intra, Pbtoclere, «d Bacchidem, «tqve effSar dlo^ 
Pi. Quid ? Caa. Stilum, eeram, et ubeUaa et Immn. 

The ring comes afterwards. Of these, the tabeUm were, like the 

pugillares, or codicilli, thin tablets of wood (the pugUlareg also 
of i\ ory or citrus. Mart. xiv. 3, 5, and of pcirchment, ib. 7), were 
covered over with wax, (Ovid. Jrt. Am. i. 437, cera rasis infma 
tabeUi$)f in which the letters were formed with a HUus^ They 
naturally varied in size. For elegant love-letters, very small 
tablets were used, which bore a name of doubtful significatioii,^ 
VitdUatil Mart. xiv. 8 and 9, FUdlanu 

Quod minimos cemis, mitti nos eredis mnies. 
Of this description are the iabeltw which Amor brmgs to Poly- 
phemus in an antique painting. See Mus. Borb. i. t. 2. Still 
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letters were also written on papyrus. Cic. Fanu vii. 18, and 

Mart. xiv. 11, witli the Lemma, CharUe cpUiolam: 

8eu lerUer nolo, ion euro misM todwH, 
Oouiei lata aolet ehait* vooure aiiot. 

A« the smooth surfiiceB thus covered with wax, could not be 

allowed to rest upon one another, and by inserting a board be- 
tween tliem, the writing would have been obliterated by the 
pressure, we must suppose that tlie tablets iiad a somewhat ele- 
vated border. This supposition gains probability from an antique 
painting in Muf, Borh. vi. t. 35, in which a girl is holding the 
MiUM and the pugiUarei^ the two tablets of which clearly exhibit 
sach an elevated border* So also in Gell's Pomp, ii. 187. 

The letter being ended, the iahellm were bound together by a 
linen thread, or more correctly, a fine pack-thread, probably cross- 
ways, and where the strinp^ was fastened, were sealed with wax, 
(See concerning this and the sealing- earth, crelula, Cic. Fer, 
iv. 9 ; Beckmann, Beitr, z. Gesch. d. Er/in<jUi, 474), and stamped 
with the ring. PJaut Bacch, 4, 96 : 

Cede tu eeram «e linmn actutum, age obliga, obdgna dtow 
Cic. CatiL iii. 5 : Ac ne longvm sit, Quirites, tahellas proferri 
jussimiis, (pice a qvoqve dicehantnr dafce. Primum ostendimus 
Ccthego stgnitm : cognovit, nos liiiym incidimvfi: hgimus^ erat 
acriptum ipsius manu. If the letter were written by the librarim^ 
this seal afforded the only guarantee of its genuineness, for which 
reason the seal was generally examined, previous to opening the 
letter, and before it was injured by cutting the string asunder. 
We should almost suppose that the hand-writing, being on wax, 
and in uncial character, must have been diihcult to recognize, 
and yet the proof of the letter s authenticity is often taken from 
this. Piautus himself says {Bacch. v. 78) : nam propterea te volo 
scrihere^ ut pater cognoscat literal quando legaL So Cicero in 
the passage quoted above, and frequently. Comp* Ovidj Heraid, 
XV. 1 ; Sabin. Ep* u 3. 

As the advantage of public posts was not known, they were 
obliged to dispatch special messengers, unless an opportunity by 
chance occurred, and Irequently to very remote places : tahellarii \ 
kept for tins purpose, therefore were the regular letter-carriers of ' 
private persons, and are often mentioned. See Cic. Phil. ii. 31 ; 
Fam, xii. 12, xiv. 22 ; Terr. iii. 79 ; AucL beU, Hup. 12, 16, 18. 
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THE CLOCKS. 

OTWITHSTANDING the magnificence of the domestic 
amogements of the ancients, and the refined ewe bestowed 
on every thing that oould make life agreeable, they Btill were 
without many ordinary conveniences. For instance, a clock, 
to regulate the business of the day, according to a fixed mea- 
sure of time, to us an indi&pciibable piece of fmuiture, which 
tlie man of moderate means can command with facilitv, and 
even the poorest does not like to be without, — was, for nearly 
five hundred years, a thing quite unknown in Rome, and even 
in later times only in a very imperfect state. 

Besides this, the division of the day was inconvenient. It 
is true, they reckoned twenty-four hours from midnight to mid- 
night, but they divided the regular duration of the day, between 
the rising and setting of the sun, into twelve hours, and allotted 
the remainder of the time to the night, wliich was partitioned into 
four watches. On this account a faulty state of things naturally 
arose, for the hours of night and day being of variable length 
throughout the yearj and only equal at the equinoxes, their 
eleventh hours, for instance, began at fifty-eight minutes past 
two, according to our mode of reckoning, in the winter sol- 
stice, and at two minutes past five in the summer solstice. 
Thus any comparison of the Roman hours with ours, is attended 
with this difficulty, that wc must always know the natural length 
of the day ibr the ktitude of Rome, in order that our calculation 
may be correct Still for a tolerably near computation, the table 
given in Ideler's Lehrbuch, d. Chronologies and in the Handbuch<, 
Part ii., is sufficient; "it gives the length of the Roman day in 
our equi-furm hours for the eiLrht principal points of the ecliptic, 
in the year 45 b.c, being the first year of Julius C(esar'6 regu- 
lation of the Calendar." 
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Day of the Year. Length of the Day. 

23 December 8 54 

6 Febnuiy d 50 

23 Mavdi 12 

9 May 14 10 

25 June 15 6 

10 AngoBt 14 10 

25 September 12 

9 Noyember 0 50 

In order to give a more clear and comprehensive view ot the 
matter, a table is added, comparing the Roman hours with ours, 
at both the solaticea, where the difference is greatest, while at the 
equinozes alone our houn coincide with those of the Roman. 





In Summer. 






In Winter. 




iMMur. 


IMMIMi 




•ee. 


ham 


k mtn. 


ne. 


1 


4 


2T 




7 


39 




2 


5 


42 


90 


0 


17 


90 


9 


6 


59 




9 


2 




4 


9 


19 


90 


9 


46 


90 


5 


9 


29 




10 


31 




9 


10 


44 


90 


11 


15 


90 


7 


12 






12 






6 


1 


15 


90 


12 


44 


30 


9 


2 


91 




1 


29 




10 


9 


40 


90 


2 


13 


20 


11 


5 


2 




2 


58 




12 


6 


17 


90 


3 


42 


ao 


of the day 7 


93 




4 


27 





This division of the hours lasted a long time, and it is only 
in calendars of the latest period that we find the length of the 

night and (lay, tlirough the different months, given according to 
equinoctial hour^. Of this kind is the Calendarium rusticum 
Famesianum, which is to be fowid in Grsev. Thes. antiq. Rom. 
viii., with Orsini's explanations ; and in Mus. Borh, ii. t. 44« 
Still it contains as yet no indication of a Christian aiia, as in 
the case of the Viennese one, which is referred to the age of 
Constantine. In Grsev. 97. Ideler, Handbuch. d, Chnrn* ii. 199. 
A question difficult of solution offers itself, whether in giving 
the hour, as hora sexta, nona^ decima, the current, or aheady 
elapsed hour is meant, (S. Saimas. on Fopisc. Fiorian, 6, 634 ; 
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Exere, ad Solin, 636); whether, for instance, hora nona de- 
noted the equinoctial hour from two to three, or waa equivalent 
to saying, at three o'clock. It is true, that on ancient sun-dials 

the hours are only divided hy means of eleven lines, which have 

no numbers placed against them. If the sliadow of the finger 

(gnomon) fell upon the first line, the first hour would be already 

elapsed, and hora prima would be the commencement of the 

second. When^ on the other hand. Martial, iv. 8, says, 

Prima salutaiitfls atque altera eondaet hon, 

Exereet faacot tertia causidicos. 
Id quintam varios extendit Roma labont( 

Sexta quies lassis, septima finis erit. 
Sufficit in nonarn nitidis octava palffistris; 
Imperat exstructM frangere nona toros. 

it is evident that in each case the current hour is meant, and 
as nona is the usual hour for the cama, hora nona aenare can, 
to agree with the passage, denote only, at the beginning of the 
ninth hour. The same seems also to follow from the epigram 

which has already been quoted by others. Aiithol. Tal. x. 43 : 

Vpdfifiacri deiKvufxevat ZH9I Xeyowi ^poroif. 

For the letters a — r would fall to the first six hours, and ^ 
denote the whole of the seventh* 

According to Pliny, (vii. 60), there was no sun-dial in 
Rome until eleven years before the war with Pyrrhus, (about 

460 A.u.c), although their use had been already made known 
in Greece by Anaximander, or his scholar, Anaximenes, about 
500 years before Christ. Sec Ideler, Lehrb. 97. L. Papirius 
Cursor placed the first on the temple of Quirinus, as Pliny, 
after Fabius Vestalis, relates. Varro, on the ^ther hand, dates 
the intioduction of this time-measure about twenty years later, 
and makes M. Valerius Messala bring to Rome the fint sun-dial, 
captured at the conquest of Catina, a. u.c. 491. Up to that 
time, they had only been able to determine noon, and some 
other divisions of the day« by estimating, though with no cer- 
tainty, the position of the sun. See vii. 60, Pliny, and more 
distinctly, Vairo, L, L. v. 62 : Coiconim in actianibua icribU : 
prastorem accensum solitum €S$e juhere, ubi ei videhatur horam 
etse iertiam, indamare esse tertiamj itemque meridiem et horam 
nonam. Meierotto, (^Silten u. Lthemart der Rbmer, i. 207), 
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was in error in concluding Irom tiie liragment of the Boeoliaf or 

Bi$ compreua of Flautua^ where the parasite says, 

Ut ilium dii podant, primus qui horas lepcrit^ 
QuiqiM adeo primus statuit hie solarium.-* 
^•m me pueio vetua hie eimt aolaiiuin, etc* 

(he means hia stomach), that the first wlarmm came to Rome 
in the time of Plautus. This would have been about the time of 

the second Punic war ; but was it actually necessary tliat Plautus 
should allude to liis youth in order to make this joke? The sun- 
dials, horoiogia solaria^ or scioiherica, were at a later period in 
very general use, and made of various forms. Comp. Vitr. ix. 
9 ; Entesti, de MolariU^ and Clavis Cioenm. ; PUture dErcol, iii. 
337 ; Martuii, Mh, 9. <L Sonnenuhren d* AUen* ; Van Beeck 
Calkoen, Dm. Math, ant. de horologiU vetL wiotkericif ; 
■\\ u-lem. Pal. d. Scaur. 150 ; Mus. Borh. vii. Frontisp. As the 
bliadow of the finger (gnomon) placed perpendicularly upun the 
horizontal surface, had to give the twelve hours of the natural 
day, which were at one time short, at another long, a three- 
fold division was made. Vitr. ix* 8: Omnium autem Jigurarum 
descriptionumque earum effkctwt unw^ uti dies atquinoctialig 
hrumalugue Uemque idstUialu in duodecim partes agquaUter 
sit divisus. 

On dull days there was still as much uncertainty as ever 
about the time of day, until clcjnydrw became known ; they, in 
some degree, amended this deficiency. They were sunilar to 
our sand-glassesy since the water contained in a vessel was 
allowed gradually to escape. The first clepsydra was, accord- 
ing to PHny, (vii. 69), publicly set up by Scipio Nasica, in 
the year 595, a. u. c. ; but lately, doubts have been raised 
(Ideler, Lehrb. 25B) as to whether this water- clock was a mere 
clepsydra^ as it is named horologium by Pliny, and horarium 
by Censorin. de die nat 24. It has on the contrary been taken 
for an actual clock of the invention of Ctesibios. From this it 
would further follow that that ingenious mechanician did not 
(as Athenaeus, iv. 174, relates) live under Ptolemseus Ever- 
getes II., but perhaps under the first, which would place his date 
almost one hundred years earlier, since the second did not suc- 
ceed to the throne till 608, a.u.c. The latter supposition, 
derived perhaps £rom a similar, but probably eironeous account^ 
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given by Beckmann, {Beilr. 2. Gesch, d, Erjuid. i. 284,) ap- 
pears quite imncccssary ; for Ptolemy VII. had reigned in 
Cyrenaica since 583, though he did not mount the 

throne of ^gypt till kter, and even then Ctesibios could very 
easily belong to his age, and his water-dock stiU be known, as 
earlv as 595. 

It does not seem, indeed, that so mucli must be inferred from 
the words horologium and horarium^ which after all only signily 
hour-measures. Pliny evidently means to say, that until this 
period they had been confined entirely to sun-dials, and possessed 
no sort of water-clock« His woids are, Etiam turn tamm 
nuhUo incerieg fttere horm itique ad prMtmum lustrum. Tunc 
Scipio Nasica collega Lajnalis primus aqua divisU floras acjue 
noctuim ac durum, idque horoloshtiii sub iecto diravit aiuio 
urbis D.x.c.v. Now certainly it was not a single clepsydra 
which marked perhaps tlie lapse of one hour ; but why could it 
not be a juncUon of several of various size, or a larger vessel, on 
which there were certain marks by which the lapse of the several 
hours could be perceived? This last appears to be what Sidon. 
ApoU. means in the passage quoteil by Ideler, Ep. ii. 9, mmtiits 
per spatia clepsydra' horarmn incrementa servanft. Ideler's 
remark after Beckmann, that clepsydrw were not known to the 
Bomans till under Pompey, is not supported by the slightest hint 
or trace of any such thing in the dialogue de cauHs corrupim 
eloquenHof; they are not even once mentioned, and it is only 
said that the orators were stinted by him (Pompey) to a fixed 
time, (28) . Primus lertio covm/latu Cn. Pompeius adstrinxit, 
impomilque veluti frenos dvqueniioe. On this account, clepsy- 
dra were no doubt given tlieni, of which frequent mention is 
made at a later period. Plin. Ep, ii. 1 1, says, duei horit pane 
quinque^ nam duodecim cl^^dri$^ qua$ Mpatiositamas acce^ 
peram (they were different ones then) mnt addita quaiuor. 
Others read, nam clepsydra; viginti^ and this certainly accords 
better with the horis quintpic ; for in tli;it case to each clep- 
sydra would be assigned tiie iittii part oi an hour, so that 
quaiuDT viginii clepsydrce made up, doubtless, pcene horas quinr 
(^e. Compare Mart vi. 35, viii* 7. These clepsydra were 
naturally placed in private houses also^ and besides the hydraulic 
cbeks of Ctesibios, were probably to be found here and there, 
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although tliey would scarcely do for the Roman division of the 
day. Nevertheless, Weinbrenner, Enticurfe^ Ut/L ii. t. 7, 15, 
has iovented a piece of mechaDism by means of which, he says, 
it was possible to denote the various hours ; but all these con- 
trivances wefe less to be depended on than a modem wooden- 
clock. 

In order to know the hour without giving tliemselves any 
trouble, slaves were kept on purpose to watch the solarium and 
ckpijfdra^ and report each time that an hour expired. MarL via. 
67: 

Hons qninqut pner nondnm tlbt anndat, et ta 
Jam cooviva mttii, CmUUiw^ vcnit. 

Juven. X. 216 : 

damon opus cat, ut sentiat aurit 
Qttcm dicat vttiitta puer, qaot nundet boras. 

The stupid Triiiialchio liad in his tridimiim a horoiogivm^ 
and ci liuccinaior by it, to tell each time the hour was elapsed. 
Petr. 26. 
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THE LECTICA AND THE CARRIAGES. 

T^ITH the great love of comfort that diBtinguiahed the upper 
* ' ranks of the Roman world m later times, we may easily 
imagine that sufficient provision was made for the means of loco* 
motion, unaoeompanied by any exertion on their own part. We 

should form a very erroneous conceptioii if we fancied tliat the 
Romans did not possess, as well as the moderns, tlieir tra\ ellin^, 
State, and hackney equipages: on the contrary, the means ot 
conveyance in their times, though not so regularly organized 
as our stage-coaches and omnibuses, nor so generally used 
by all classes, were even more numerous, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, better calculated for the purpose they were intended to 
answer, although this was intimately connected with the (to us 
unknown) system of slaves^ and also depended on conditions of 
climate. 

These subjects have been often and circumstantially treated 
of, and but little of importance remains to be added, so that we 
shall rather seek to select and properly apply the most essential 

points of what has already been made known. The most im- 
portant writings are : Schefferi, De re vehiculari veteritmy lib. ii., 
in Poleni ilies. t. v., to which is appended, De vehiculis antiquU 
diatribe; Beckraann, Beltr. z, Gesch. d. Erfind* i, 390; and 
Ginzrot, Die fFagen und Fahrwerke der Griechen und R&mer 
vnd and* alU V6Uc* 2 vols, 4 ; a work which has the advantage 
of being written by a connoisseur In these matters, though as a 
philologist lie is by no means all wt^ could wish. Concerning 
the lectica in particular, see Lipsius, Elect, i. 19; Alstorph. De 
lectici* veterum duitnbe^ with the Dissert, de lectis. 

The LecOca. We have here to discuss only that description 
which was used for journeys, or for being carried about in, within 
the dty: concerning the ketka fumbm^ see the article on The 
Burial of the Dead. This leciiea was probably like the common 
UUu9 in its chief points — at all events in its earlier form— except 
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tiiat it had no piutmt. It was a frame made, for ihe sake of 

lightness, of wood, and with girths across it, upon which the 
mattress, torus, and probably at the head a cushion, pulvinar, 
were placed. The use of girths is very intelligible, although 
the passages in Martial (ii. 57) and Gellius (x. 3), which have 
heen adduced as proving their use, may be considered to allude 
to somethmg quite different It is generally supposed that the 
Ucticai were, in more ancient times, uncovered (See Boettig. Sttb. 
ii, 179, 200), although there appears not any ground for this 
opinion, as the copy of a lectica, wliich Sclieffer after Pighius 
gives from a tomb, must rather pass for a lectua fiinebris, such 
as have been discovered on other monuments, worked in relief. 
See Goto, t. Agyagf. fFaruU Pomp. tab. vi.; Ginzrot, tab. 
Ixvli. What Boettiger after Gruter has given as a kcUcct^ with a 
figure reposing on it, (ibid. Fig. 3), is as unlike as possible. 
When mention is made of the lecticw apertcB^ something quite 
different may be understood. 

If, as is most probable, such palanquins were introduced from 
the east, it is also to be supposed that they were adopted in 
Rome in the form usual there^ and were therefore covered. Such 
UeUcas opertm are mentioned in Cicero's time, and even eariiec 
Cic. PhU. ii. 45 : Cum inde Romam prqficUcem ad Aquinum 
aecederet, obpiam H processU magna Mane mvUUudo^ at UUt 
operta Icctica iatus est per oppidum ui mortuus. We must 
take care not to inter from the last words, the usage of a Uctica 
operta at tunerals. When a corpse was conveyed from one place 
to another, a doselv covered vehicle was no doubt made use of. 
Of this kind was that mentioned by C. Gracchus, in Gell. x. 3, 
otherwise the peasant could not have asked, num mjortmim 
ferrent, Cicero himself was in a covered leetiea when he was 
overtaken by his murderers, riut. Cic, 48. 'Ecipdyri rov 
Tpd^t]\ov €K Tov (popeiov trpoTe'ivw: ; Aufid. Bass, ap, M, Sen. 

SuaH, i. 6 : Cicero pauUum remoto veto postquam armato* 
vidity etc. 

The UcHca had a head and curtains, (iectica tuta peUe velo^ 
que)i as Martial calls it, xi. 98 ; for peUia is the head of leather. 
An instance, from the same period, where a proscribed person 

was saved by his slave placing himself inside, whilst the master 
acted the part of lecticarius^ is related by Dio Cass, xlvii. 10. 
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When therefore, Ucticee apertm are mentioned, as Cic. FhU* iL 
24f Vthdmtur in essedo trUmnm plehU ; lidores laureaU ante- 
eedebanif inter quos aperta leetiea mxma porialnUur^ we must 
not understand thereby a completely uncovered leetiea^ which was 

least of all suitable for a long journey, especially for a Cytheris^ 
but that the curtains were drawn back and fastened up. These 
curtains, vela, were also called plagQ^osjpLa^uloe. I^on* iv. 361, 
xiv. 5 ; Suet. TiL 10 ; cttm inde leetiea auferretur^ impexiMe 
dieOur dimoti$ plagulis ctelum. In later times tiiey did not 
content themselves with curtains, but closed up the whole kcHca 
witli lapis specif laris^ not only for the use of the women, but also 
of the men. Juven. iii. 239, iv. 20. So also we read of the 
basUrna, to be mentioned presently. AnthoL Lai* iii. 183; 
radiam patulum geslat utrinque latus : effeminacy procured 
more easy pillows, and had them stuffed with feathers. Juv. 
I. 159 : 

Qni dfidit ago tribus pstrais Monlta, vehatiix 
Penailibm plumia, stque iUine deai»ieukt not? 

An instance of still more refined luxury is to be found in Cic. 

Terr. v. 11 : we subjoin the whole of this remarkable passage: 

Nam ut mos fuU Jiithynice regihus, lectica octophoro ferebatur^ 

in qua puMnu9 erai perlucidui MelUensi rosa fartus. Ipse 

autem cormam hab^at unam in capite, alteram in eoUo^ re<t- 

cuhunqtte ad nara nbi admovebat tenuissmo lino mmutiB 

macuHn, plenum rosag. Sic confecto itinere cnm ad aliquad 

oppidunL venissety eadem lectica usqut i/i cubicuLuni defcrcbaiiir* 

It may easily be inferred that there was no lack of ornament, 

costly wood, decorations of silver, gold and ivory and splendid 

coverlets. 

The pdes on which the leetiea was earned, as^res^ do not 
appear (at least in all cases) to have been fiistened to it Whether 

it had iron rings, as Ginzrot (Tk, ii. 378) has assumed, we leave 
undetermined. What Mart. ii. 57, says, Reccns cella linttisque, 
lon'-u/ue^ appears to refer to this : also the struppi in Gell. x. 3; 
which assumption accords very well with the explanation of the 
word in Isid. Orig, xix. 4. It is at any rate clear that the 
asieref were moveable, from Suet CaL 58 : Ad primum tumul* 
turn lecHcarii cum aeseribas in auxilium adcurrerunt; and 
that by this we are to understand the carrying-poles, may be 
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gathered from the ivther panageB where they are mentioned* 
Juv. vii. 132 : 

Perqne fbrnm juvoies longo premit anae H«dot; 

Comp. iii. 245 ; Mart. ix. 23, 9 : 

ITt Canu«?inatus nostro Syrns assere ftudet^ 
£t meft sit culto sella cliente frequem. 

Different from the lecticat and belonging to a later period^ was 
the »dkt gesiatoria. According to Dio CaMtus, Claudius was the 
first who made use of it (lx« 2) : koi fiivrot Kok Vttppta KaTa<rT€ym 

ir/>WTO«f *Puj/nrtiwi/ eypija-aTOf koi €^ eKetvov koi vvv ouy^ on ot 
avTOKparropt'i aWd kui r/'/ieTs; ol vTraTtvKOTC^ ^Kppocpooovfieda* 
wporepov hi apa u, tc Augfowo-TO? Kai 6 Tifiepio^f dKKoi t§ rtpe^ 
€v (rfci/uiiroSioi« oirotoK al fWfoU^i «ti ical m vof»i{ov<rtv ttrrtv ot€ 

i^poyro. But this account appears very extraordinary, if we 
reflect that Suetonius says of Augustus, 53 : fit eowuiatu pedir 
btu fere^ extra eonndeUum tape adoperta iella per publicum 

incessit, and that Dio Cassius himself frequently mentiouSf at an 

earlier period, the li<ppo<: KaTa'TTfyoQ ; xlvii. 23, Ivi. 43. It is 

only explicable from a gross inaccuracy in the use of the two 

expressions, as the interchange of them is to be found elsewiiere. 

Thus Martial (iv. 51) says : 

Cum tibi noQ enent mx milltt, CaefUane^ 

Ingenti Ute Teetiis es hexaphoia 
Postquam bis decies tribuit dea ciMa» sinmnquc, 

Rupenint nummi, factus es, ecce, pedes. 
Quid tibi pro meritis et tantis laudibufi optcm? 
Di reddant seUsoii C«cilian^ dbi. 

But the ingeni htxaphorcn can only be understood of a UeUca^ 

which is called afterwards Mas though it is evident from the 

interdiction of the emperor Claudius, (Suet. Ch 35), that they 

were different : Vialores ne per Italice oppida, nisi ant pcdibus, 

aut sella, ant hctica iransirent, monuit edicta; and Martial 

distinguishes them thus (xi. 98) : 

Lectica nec te tuta pelle veloque^ 
Nec vindicabit seUe saetpius clauss. 

and X. 10: LecHeatn eeUanive sequarf As the keUca was a 
litter, so was ieUa a sedan, which was mostly covered, but it 
might also be a common uncovered easy chair, at least we so 

understand, when CkHus Aureliaims, i. 5, (i|uoted by Scheffer), 
opposes the cathedra to the sella fertoria, (also portatoria). 
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The UcUem were borne by fewer or more slaves, aocording as 
they varied in size. An ingens kcfica required six or eight f 

leclicariiy and was called kexaphoron, or oclophoron, (Juv. i. 64), 
sejcia cervice ferri. We havfe already discussed these bearers in 
the account of The Slave-family ; for persons of rank and 
wealth kept for tliis purpose their own slaves, who were clad in 
a distinct red livery, Camuinm rmfaet canunnati. See B&tt. 
Sn^m ii. 206. In MartiaTs time this dress appears to have been 
customary ; but Nero also drove Canuiinatis mnltonibiis* Suet. 
Ner. 30. Those who could not afford this, miglit obtain on hire 
plenty of litters, whit li stood ready at a certain spot, Casira 
lecticariorum^ in the fourteenth region trans Tiberim, and no 
doubt elsewhere also. See P. Victor. De reg. Urh. in Grcev, 
ikes, iii. 49, and Onuphr. Pan v. Descr, Urb» Bom, 312 ; Juv. vi. 
852. 

The question as to when the leciica came into fashion in 

Rome, is best answered with Lipsius, — most probably after the 
victory over Antiocbus, when this, along with the other Asiatic 
luxuries, became known to the Romans. No mention is made of 
it earlier, and Lipsius infers from Plautus' silence, (especially 
JuL iii. 5, where the requirements of the ladies are enumerated, 
and muH, muliones, veMcvla are mentioned^ while ledica is 
omitted), that In his time it had not come into use. It is 
also a question whether this scene (Aul.) entirely belongs to the 
poet, and whether, at the renewed representation of the piece, 
just as in £pid, ii. 2, several new fashions were not introduced ; 
for in that case, the ignorance of the ledica might be extended 
also to the succeeding period, to which the additions to the play 
would belong. The lecHca does not appear to be mentioned 
earlier than in the fragment of C. Gracchus, in Gell. x. S, but in 
Cicero's time it was common, thougli the use of it was confined 
to the country and journeys, and women and invalids (Dio 
Cass. Ivii. 17) alone used it in the city. By degrees, however, 
men also t>egan to use it in the city, and what originally smed 
meraly as a distinction for certain individuals, became (Suet 
Ciaud, 28), a general custom under the succeeding emperora. 

Within the city, the use of carriages was even more restricted 
than tliat of tlie leciica, and the women who bad obtained this 
privilege from the Senate, by sacrificing their golden ornaments, 
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were confined, in exercising it, to particular festive occasions, 
sacra, ludi, dies fesii^ prqfesti, liv. v. 25, and were nearly 
losing it again in consequence of the aeoond Punic war ; for the 
Ux Oppia, which was sanctioned through the exigences of the 
times, laid down, Ne qua muUer pht9 senmnciam avri haberei^ 
neu vestimento versicolori nteretur^ neu juncto vehiculo in urhe 
oj}pidove, aut propius inde mille pass us nisi sacrorinn publico^ 
rum causa veheretur. Liv. xxxiv. 1. The dies Jesti and pro^ 
festi, therefore, were excluded. See Cato's speech, c. 3. This 
strict sumptuary law must have the more annoyed the Roman 
women, hecause those of the allies did not suffer any such 
restriction ; it was, however, rescinded twenty years afler^ and 
from that period perhaps a greater licence by degrees crept in. 

The use of carriages on a journey was more frequent, and no 
small number of names occur, though they give us but little 
insight into the peculiar nature of the different vehicles. The 
carriages found on monuments are much more frequently such 
as were adapted for festive processions, games or war, than for 
private use, or for a journey. It is only in the main points, and 
in the manner of usage, that we are enabled to shew how they 
differed from one another ; any attempt at fixing their form, 
more accurately, must always be matter of conjecture. 

We divide carriages into those having two and four wheels. 
To the first class belongs the cmum, probably a light uncovered 
cabriolet, used for quick journeys. The passages in Cicero are 
known. Phil, ii. 31. Inde cino celeriter ad urbem advectus 
domum venii capite invohifo, Rase. Am. 7, decern hori* nocinmis 
acx ei quiuquagenta milliti passuuni cisiis j>€rvolavit. Hence also 
in the lampoon on Ventidius liassus, Catal.^ Virg. viii. 3, Vo- 
lantis impetus cisii. It was no doubt drawn by two horses, or 
mules, although Auson. viii, 6, calls it a irijnge. 

The Esaedum^ properly a British or Belgic war-car, had 
also two wheels, (see Ruperti ad Juven* iv. 126), but as eariy 
as Cicero^s time was in frequent use for journeys, Attic, vi. 1 : 
Vedius venit mihi ohviam cum diiobns essedis et rheda cquis 
juncta et leclica et familia magna. He had just before termed 
the man a magnus jiebulo, and afterwards calculates what be 
would have to pay, if Curio's proposed law were to pass. Also 
PhU. ii. 24. It was a small carnage, not essentially differing 
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from the cisium, and was also used especially for a journey. 
Heoce Ovid says, when he invites Corinna to come to Sulmo 
(^Amor. ii. 16, 49) : 

Parvaque quam primtim rapientHHis es^eda mannis 
Ipsa |icr adiuissas concute lora jubaa. 

And Martial to his book, which Flaccus was to take with him to 
Spain (jL. 104) : 

Altam Bibilin et tuum Salonem 
Quiiuu forsitan essedo videbiii. 

We perceive from tlie coins stamped in honour of Julia and 
Agrippina, that tho carpentum also was two-wheeled. See 
Sueton. CuL 15. This vehicle is mentioned in the oldest times 
of Rome, (Uv. i. 34, 48 ; 25), although it certainly had not 
then the form in which it appears on these coins, and, according 
to the first passage referred to in Livy, could not at that time 
have had a cover. We iiuist not always interpret the name 
strictly, and fashion appears to have effected great changes in 
the form of the carriages. Generally, we may assume of the i 
later carperUvm^ that it was a covered state-carriage, though it ) 
was also used for travelling, Ph>p. iv. 8, 23 ; where it means a 
state-equipage, with silk curtains. Comp. Juven, viii. 147 ; 
ix. 132. 

The Pilmtum ditfered from it, as we see from Livy, v. 25 : 
honortmqve oh earn muniftcmliain ferunt matronis habitum, 
ut pUento ad sacra ludosqye^ carpentis festo profestoque ute- 
rentuT* And they are opposed to each other in Trebell. PclL xxx. 
tyr. 29, and Lamprid. Heliog, 4. But whether the difference 
consisted in the carpentum being a close carriage, and the 
pilentuni merely having a liciid ou four buppurters, will hardly 
admit of sure demonstration. 

The Covinus was properly a iielgic carriage, armed with j 
scythes, tlie shape of which Ginzrot seems to have given cor- • 
rectly, (Plate xxv. 1); but there were also conveyances at 
Rome, bearing the same name, and possibly, like our cars, per- 
fectly closed on three sides, and only open in front. There was 
no seat for the mulio, but the person sitting in the carriage 
drove the horses or nmles himself, as we see from a neat epi- 
gram in Martial, xii. 24 : 

O jucunda, covine, «?olUn(^o, 
Canuca magia essedoque gratum 
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Faeundi milii mimaf JEliMii. ^ 
Hie 

In bnecsDi tibi voieiii, loquaris.^ 
Ntttqnam mitUo; mannuli tacebunt, etc. 

The deBcriptioii of its form, g^vea above* is rightly inferred by 
the poet*B praise of its retirement and privacy. 

Of the larger carriages with four wheels, the Rheda, or reda^ 

is first to be mentioned. See Boettig. Sab. ii. 41. Like the 
cisium^ the essedurn, and the covinus, it is said to have been of 
foreign origin ; but that is of little consequence, as the Komans 
no doubt made it according to their own ideas, and it perhaps 
denotes the travelling-cairiage generally. In such a rheda Clo- 
dius met Milo, (Cic. MiL 10, 20), and it appears to have been 
the carriage in general use when a man travelled with his fiunily 
and baggage. We see from Juv. iii. 10, that it was arranged 
for this last mentioned purpose, dum iota domu,s rhcda componitur 
una; and Mart. iii. 47, where Bassus travels into the country, 
^tna in rkedUf amnes beati capias irahens ruris. It was mostly 
covered, as was necessary for a long journey. That there were 
rhedoB with two wheels, does not appear dear, as they would 
then no longer deserve the name. 

To the same class belongs the Carruca, which was perhaps 
only shorter and more elegant. The name does not appear to 
have been adopted till late, and Martial confounds it with the 
rheda, (liL 47), where we first read, plena Bassus that in rheda, 
and then, nec eiiosus ibal ante carrucoMf sed tula Jbeno cursor 
onaporlabal. 

The PetorrUum also belongs to tins class, according to Festus 

and Gellius, of Gallic origin, as was the name, peiorritum est 
non ex Grceco dimidialum, sed totum trimsalpibus ; nam est vox 
Gallica. Gel), xv. 30. Heindorf, ad Ilorat. Sat. i. 6, 103, 
adduces that in the Celtic lexicon of iiullet is to be foimd 
peloar, or pedtvar (four), and rit (rod) wheel. According to 
Schol. Cruq. ad Her, EpisL ii. 1, 192, it was a carriage for the 
servants, pUenia vehieula matronarum, sicul pelorrita famum 
larum, and this agrees very well with the first passage, (Sat, u 
6, 103), plnres calo?ics at que cab alii pascendi ducenda pclorrUa ; 
but we must not affirm that they were used exclusively for tliis 
purpose. 

j The Bastema was something between the carriage and the 
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ieciicay a litter borne by two mules, one before and one behind, - 
going in sbafU, See eonceming it, Salm. ad lumprid. 

liog. 2 1 . 

The ornaments of the vcliicles were all in keeping with the 
luxury displayed ia o-her matters. Pliny, (xxxiv. 17), declaims 
against tlus extravagance : Ccepere detnde et esseda^ et vehicula, 
ei petorrila eaomare, iimiique modo ad aurea quoque, non modo 
argentea slaticula inanis luxuria pervenii, quceque in sctfphis 
cerni prodigivm eral, heec in vehicuUs atteri culius vocatur. 
Such carriages were sometimes of immense value, as Mart. iii. 
72, relates : 

Aurea quod fundi pretio carruca paratur, 

Claudius, as censor, considered it right to do away with such an 
article of luxury. Suet. Claud, 16 : ettedum argetiteum tunUuote 
fabricaium ac venale ad SigHlaria redhm concidique coram 
imperavit. Among the Etrurians it was customary to ornament 

the carriages with plates of embossed metal, as bronze, (see 
Inghirami, Monum. Etrnschu iii. 18, 23), or of silver, (see 
Milimgen, Uned. Monum. ii. 14.) Probably the essedum ar^ 
genleum was ornamented in the same manner. 

Their manner of connecting the animals with the car- 
riage was quite different from ours, as they did not draw by 
means of traces, but by a yoke fastened to the front of the. 
pole, and lying on their necks. This yoke was very various 
in form, bcinf? often only a simple wooden bow, but generally 
having two rounded hollows, into which tlie neck fitted, bee 
the illustration in Ginzrot, i. tab. iii. b. — iv. b. If the carriage 
were drawn only by one horse or mule, it went in shafts, 
though even then a yoke was placed on it It was only when 
three or four animals were employed, that the^ outside ones ' 
drew with traces, and they were then called J'unales. Suet. 
Tib. vi. : Actiaco triumpho cur non Angnsti comitatus est, ii- 
nisieriore Junali equo, cum Marcellus Ociavia Jiiius dcxteriore 
veheretur. 

Sometimes horses, at others mules^ were used as beasts of 
burden. Of the former^ the small Gallic race (manni, mannuHt 

and hurricki) was especially esteemed, on account of their speed, 

(Salm. ad I opisc. Carin, 20; Schol. Cruij. ad Jlor. Epod. iv. 
14. See Mitacherl. ad Hor, supra). It is evident that these 
12 
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manni were an article of luxury, and the paneSBion of them 
indicated a man of wealth, irom the indignant words, Sechts 
Jlagellh hie trhtnmraliirttg Preeeom* adfasiidium Aral Faknd 

mille fundi jugera, ct Appiam ma?inis terit. 

The Romans did not always drive tlieir own equipages ; for 
in Rome, and also in the smaller towns of Italy, there were 
{denty of hack carriages, and there are many allusions from 
which we may conclude, tint on the greater roads there were 
stations where they changed carriage and horses. Scheffer has 
already drawn attention to the fact, that in the passage of 
Cicero, pro Rose. Am. 7, decern horis noclurnis h\\ milUa pas- 
suum cisiis pervolavit^ the plural, cisiis, implies a change of 
carriages ; and it is only in this sense that we can understand 
what Suetonius says of Csesar, (57) : Longissimas mas iueredu 
bin celeritate confecit, expedites meritoria rhedOy cenlena |nw- 
9uum miBia in stngulos diesj for how could this have been 
effected with the same horses ? In tiie same manner^ Mart. x. 
104, seqq., 

Hispan» pete Tarraconis arces. 
mine te rota toilet, et citatus 
AltMD Bibilln et tumn Salonem 
Quioto fbnitan eiaedo videbis. 

is also to he taken. 

Five days* journey may certainly be meant, hot with a change 

of carriages, a fresh veiluritio being most likely hired at dilierent 
points of the journey. It was in such rhcdcv tliat Horace per- 
formed a part of his journey in the company of Maecenas. 

We can recall no instance, in the time of Nero, where men- 
tion is made of travelling carriages being driven in the city. 
On the contrary, Seneca, {Epist. 56), says : /» iis qua me sine 
avoeatime circumxtrepunt estedas frans-currente* pono, et fa- 
brum inqnilinum, at serrnrium vicinumf aut hunc, qui ad melam 
sudantern tabulas expcritiir et iibias, nee caiitat, sed exclamat. 
That he is speaking generally, and does not mean Baiae, but 
Rome, is demonstrated by the mention of the meta sudans, near 
which his house was situated. So also in Juv. iii. 237, rAe« 
darum iransUus arclo vicarum in Jlexu, is named as one of the 
many reasons why one could not sleep in Rome. 
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IN the present day, when a traveller of the rank of Galhts 
arrives at a ^ood sized town, more than one hotel presents 

itself where obscMjuious waiters are ready to receive his carriage, 
and elegantly furnished apartments are at liis disposal, — notliing 
in short is omitted tor liis entertainment: and even in the 
smaller towns the same rule applies* Matters were, however, 
quite different among die ancients generally, and in Italy also. 
When there is no call for any particular hronch of industry, 
no necessity for its cultivation is felt, and it is evident that 
the number and accommodations of the inns of modern times, 
have been considerably improved by tlie increased propensity for 
travelling. The ancients, however, were quite unused to the 
frequent arrival and departure of large numhers of strangers, 
and when they did travel, had every where, (especially if Ro- 
man citizens), private connections enough to be refieved fiom 
the necessity of stopping at an inn. 

Hence all establishments of this nature were on an exceed- 
ingly low scale, and, properly speakintr, only public houses for 
the lower classes, to whom, naturally, a lirieud's house was not 
always open. But we should be going too far in supposing that 
respectable people also did not, under particular circnmstanoes, 
make use of sudi establishments, Zell, in his essay, Die Wirths- 
heu9er d. Alien, gives by for too low a character of the Roman 
inns. Indeed, he lias only depicted one side of tlic tavern life, 
and spoken merely of the cauponce and popincc in Rome itself; 
whereas, in order to become acquainted with the use the Romans 
made of the inns, we ought not so much to consider those in 
Rome, as those to be met with on a journey. It is easily con- 
ceivable that the Roman of distinction did not spend his evening 
at places of public entertainment as we do ; that l^ere were no 
clubs or concerts, &c., and tliat he would never dream of louncring 
about in cook-shops and wme taverns, places in as little estima- 
tion at Rome as at Athens, where Socrates used to boast of him- 

12—^ 
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self: qvod nunquam in iahemam coiispcxerat, Petr. 140. And 
yet as public life fell into decay, and people became more and 

more indiflVTciit to state mattersj and rather avuided tlian sought 
the Foruiii, liic nun-v piiliie classes liad also places, wlicre thev 
could pa&B their idle hours, though of course these were quite 
different irom poptnce. We must, however, first consider those 
inns which presented themselves to the traveller on the high 
road. 

Of course even those most extensively connected, could not 

meet with tlic liouses of acquaintances on every high road to 
stop at, and therefore were sometimes oUiged to jzo to houses of 
public entertaioGaeuU We need not adduce in particular, the 
well-known passage relatinpr to Greece, in Cicero, i. 27 : 
Cum duo quidam Arcade* Jumiliares tier una Jacerent ei Me- 
garam venusetU^ aUerum ad cauponem deverti$9e, ad hospitem 
alarum s or the very interesting account of a murder at an inn, 
in Cic. Inv, ii. 4, for we are not acquainted with the rank of the 
persons alhuled to, nor do we require, in the consideration of 
Rumau life, to draw analogies irom Greece. Let us only follow 
the route of Horace, in tlie suite of Maecenas, to Brundusium, 
which he so humorously describes, {Sai* i. 5), and we shall find 
him putting up at inns more than once* The lines of the com- 
irencement, 

Egressum magna me excepit Aricia Koma 
Hospitio modico, 

may be thus understood, for he who stopped at the house of 
a caupo was also called by this word hotpes, and neither a 
state-entertainer nor a private friend is meant, for Horace would 
have mentioned these more particularly; and, besides, kotpiiio 

modico would have been no great compliment. See Plaut. Pcen, 
iii. 3, GO, and v. 75, 80. It was doubtless a caupona in Foruni 
Appii at which Horace could eat nothing, on account of the 
badness of the water, although his companions were less par- 
ticular* When he says of the next coming after the night* 
voyage, Mtffui turn pran^i tria reptmus, a break&st in a taberna 
is probably alluded to, which might have been either in the 
vicinity of the temple of Feronia, or furtiier on. Matters 
doubtless as-umcd a different aspect after he joined Maecenas, 
who, with his suite, was entertained every where by the autho- 

1 
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rities, although they passed the night at a place, which cannot 
well mean any thing else than a caupona^ v. 77 : 

Incipit ex illo montes Appulia Dotos 
Oslentare uihi, quos tonet Atobulttii, et quos 
Nimquam erepsemus, nisi nos vicini Tzivici 
Villa feeepiftset, lacrimoso non sine famo. 

for the delicate anecdote in the context, shews that this could 
not have been the villa of a friend, but a house of public resort. 
Possibly the way was too heavy to allow of the travellers reaching 
any other place that day, and they therefore stopped at the villa 
which had a caupona^ 

But we need not adduce such suppositions, as we have 
clearer proofs. Such, for instance, as the suggestion to Bulla- 
tius, that if we meet with tmu h that is disagreeable any where, 
we must not immediately condemn the whole place, but seek out 
some other quarters, just as the traveller who was forced to stop 
at a caupona of the Via Appia, as a refuge from the weather, 
would not wish to spend his whole life in an inn, in order not to 
venture on the road agaui. Epist. i. 11, 11 : 

Sed neque qui Capua Romam petit, imbre lutoque 
Conspersus, volet in caupona viveie. 

And Propert. iv. 8, 19, when Cynthia, travelling with a favoured 
lover, in an elegant equipage to Lanuvium, puts up in a taberna : 

Appia, die quseiO) quantum te teste triumphum 

Egerit eflfuses per tua aaxa fOtis. 
Turpia in areana soonit quum rixa tabenia; 

Si sine mi^ fama non sine labe meaet. 

Again, Cicero, pro Cluent 59: Aique e/tam, nt nolns reuun^ 
iiaiur, ktminem muUorMtn hospUum, A» Binnium quendam, cojj(h 

nem de Via Latina subornatisy qui sibi a Cluenlio servisquc ejus 
in taberna sua manns allatas esse dicat. The instance of Antony 
need not be advaticed. Cic.PhiL ii. 3i : Cum hora diet decima 
fere ad Saxa Rubra venitset, delituil in quadam cauponufa ; 
nor that of Petronius, the scene of whose narration is chiefly laid 
in inns. See cap. xv. 19, 80. One passage shall suffice, (124) : 
tandem Crotana intravinmSy M qnidem parvo deversorio refecti 
postero die amplioris forhtnce domuin qiia;rentes incidimus in 
turbam^ etc. Coiup. Hor. Epist, i, 17, 8: Si te pulvis strepi- 
tusque rotarum, si Icedel caupona. 

Such inns, then, were not only to be found in the towns, but 
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also btanding isolated along the roads, as on the Fia Appia, not 
far from the Pontine Marshes, where the Tres taberriw, mentioned 
Upa^* T, 'Attco-t. xxviii. 15: K^KCi^cy oi d^eX^oi aKovaavre^ 
TO TTfp) tjfxwv i^tjKdov €i9 aVaynffriy ijfATif o^/t>i9 ^Airirlov ^opov koi 

Tpmv Tafi€p»m¥, Other houses were natiiniUy built about thenit 
and thus arose a hamlet, which obtained the name of the inn. 
Such taverns were probably attached to the various villas 

along the road, for the profit of the owners, as they tliiis dis- 
posed of the wine produced on their estate. Hence Vitruv. vi. 8: 
Qui autem fruciibus ruslicis scrviunty in eorum vestihulis siabula^ 
iahemos surU Jacienda* Varr. B. R, i, 2. 23 : Si ager secundum 
viam et apporiunw viaiarihus locus, adificaudo! iabemw diver- 
joHof. Suet. Claud. 38 : (Senatarem rel^MfU) quod in igdUl* 
iaie inquilinos prtediorum swnvm contra veiitum cocta vendentes 
muUasset, villicumqne intcrvcnicjitem Jlagellasset. The popince 
were reblricted to the sale of cirink only, under Tiheriiis ; the 
interdiction, however, did not continue long in force, but was 
removed under Claudius (Dio Cass. Ix. 6) ; again under Neio 
(Suet. Ner, 16), Inlerdietum, ne quid in popinis cocii pneler 
lamina, aut oUra veniret, cum antea nullum non (AsonU genus 
proponerefiir ; (Dio Cass. Ixn. 14, says, irA»/i/ Xa^o»«i» Ka\ €t- 
vov^) ; and again hy Vespasian (Dio Cass. Ixvi. 10). To this is 
also to be referred, Mart. iii. 58 : 

Non segnis albo pallet olio copo. 
The name of such inns is eaupona, iabema, iabema diver^^ 
soria, Fkut Menmchm^ ii. 3, 81, where Mensechmeus, who 
has just arrived from the sbip, on making use of the opportu* 
nity offered to him, from his being confounded with his broiliev, 
8ays to Messenio, as he goes to breakfast with the Hetaira 
Erolium : 

Abduc istoa in tabernam actutum divenoriam : 

also similarly, diversorium, or perhaps more correctly, dewrso- 
rium» See Brakenb. ad Liv. xfiv. 43. VaL Max. i. 7, esti. 10, 

in the story above quoted from Cicero, names it taherna meri- 
ioria, and in Martial, vi. 94, the same is expressed by siahulum. 
And often thus in the Dig. and in Apul. 

Similar houses of entertainment doubtless existed in Rome, 
but were only used by persons of the lower orders, who chanced 
to he there ; for strangers of importance readily found an Aof • 
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pitium in a private house. For tliu population of the city itself, 

there were plenty of places where refreshments were aold* 

The general name for these establishments was iaherna and 

Gwpom; Ae tot denotes generally every booth, not only 

the sale of wares, but those of tiie lnMorer, Hie medki and 

argeniarU also. Cauptmm, on the contrary, is only used for such || 

places where wine particularly, and other necessaries were sold ; V 

it still remains to be proved that caupo denotes every retailer. * 

Whenever the caupo is mcntione4» he is the seller of the neces- X 

saries of life, especially wine ; hence the joke of Martialt about | 

the rain in the vintage, i. 57 : 

Continiiit vexsta madet vfaidaiiia nimbit. 
Non poles, ut capias, venden^ caupo, merum : 

and hence the modest poet wishes to have for life, besides the 

lauius^ a Caupo, in order to be insured a supply of meat and 

drink, ii. 48. The popma', cuokshops, were a particular class, 1 

in which cooked meat chiefly, but drinks also were sold ; whilst 

the eaupo mostly sold his refreshments to be taken out of the 

shop, the popa, (the occupier of the popina)^ sold his viands j 

for consumption in the iabema^ and drew wine which was drunk ^ 

on the premises.. Cic. MiL 24 : Quin etiam audiendus sit popa 

Licinius nescio quis de circo maximo : servos Milon is apud se 

ebrios facias sihi confe&sos esse, etc.; then, sed mirabar tamen 

credi popw. Originally, only persons of the lowest class and 

slaves vrere to be found taking their seats on the chain of the 

taberna, and to do so was considered unseemly. The neat 

epigram of Martial, (v. 10), alludes to this : 

Infusum sibi aupcr a patrono 
Plenum, Maxime, ceaties Syriscot 
In selhaiolU v»gui popinis 
Circa balnea quatuor pecegit* 

Even if we were dispose to assign to the passage another mean- 
ing, and compare the sellanolce popina; with the lecticariola^ 
xii. 58), the followiDg verses clear up all doubt as to the 
meaning : 

O quanta est gula, centies comesse ! 
Quanio major adhuc, nec accubare ! 

In later times, such eating-houses were the lounge of idle and 
disorderly-liymg persons of the better classes, and it is dear 
that good entertainment was to be met with in than, from Sy- 
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1 ibcub having squandered away in a short time centies sesterces ; 
for which no doiiht pleasures of all sorts were to be had, 

Gancum, or ganea, is so far different, that every popma may 
icertaiuly be called a ^aiieicm, though not vice versa* The ga^ 
netm meanfl generally only a phu» for secret debauchery, whence 
Livy twice (xzvi. 3, and EpU. u c) joins it wiHi InHrum* 

What Plautus (Cur, ii. 13, 1 0 ; Rnd. li. 6, 45 ; TWii. iv. 8, 6 ;) 
calls thennopoliumy is nothing more thuii the popina^ as we see 
from the imperial interdicts wliich are cited. 

Salmasius ad ^parL Hadr. 22, says tliat tahernw in Rome 

were never opened before the ninth hour. Although we have 

not the authority of any old author, to quote in opposition to 

this assertion, it appears scarcely credible in itself, as doubtless 

many took their prandtum there, and there are several passages 

which cannot at all he reconciled with it. In the case of the 

baths and lupanaria, (see the article on The Bafks), it is very 

natural that a fixed hour was appointed, before which they could 

not be opened ; but as regards the eating-houses, no proof has 

been adduced, nor does such a restriction appear admissibk* 

Passages in opposition to it are Phiut. MosL iv. 2, 53 : 

Vide «•» ne fixrte ad merendun qaopirai devoctecis, 
Atque ibi meliiiaciile, quam istis Aierit biberis, 

Men<Bchm* v. 1,3: 

Immersit aliquo sese credo in ganeum : 

but it is about raid-day, and MencBchmeus is himself just coming 
from prandium. Pseud, iu 2, 63, Harpax says : 

Ego devoftor eztts poftam hue in tiib«niatn tertiam. 
and V. 69, ubi prandero dabo aperam samna* The most decisive 
proof is to be found in Plant. Pan, Prol. 40 ! 

Et hoc quoque etiani, (^uod pa-ne oblitus fui. 
Dam lodl fiunt, in popinam pedisequi 
Imiptioiiem laclte nunc dam occasio est 
Nunc dum scribilitn estuant, occurrite. 

and if we are not inclined to attach much weight to this passage, 

as being a joke, let us add thereto an actual fact. Cic. Pis. G : 
Meministine, ca^nutn, cum ad te qninta fere hora cmn C. Pisone 
venissem, nescio quo e gurgustio te prodire, involuio capite, sole^ 
alum f ei cum islo ore Jbetido teterrimam nobis popinam inha- 
lasses, excusaiione te uti valetudinis, quad diceres, vinolenlis te 
quibusdam medicaminibus soUre curari f 
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The whole class of innkeepers was despised in Rome, and it 
is very easy to perceive why. When Hor. Sat. i. 1, 29, calls them 
perfidi and jnaiigHi, (5, 4), it is 'because people of this kind 
were infamous in Greece and Rome, for cheating, adulteration of 
wares, and firaud of every description ; so that in Greek, Kavii* 
Actfciv means also to adulterate/ Ueind. ad L i. 29. The po- 
fina also exhibited generally, if not always, the union of all kinds 
of debauchery. There were perhaps among the rest exceedingly 
dirty holes, as may f«rly be expected from the character of the 
corn|)aiiy. Comp. Stockiiiaiiu, T)e popinis Rom, L. 1805. 

Respectable people therefore did not, at least till a later 
period, enter such houses or booths ; but they were not with- 
out places of social entertainment, for not unfirequcntly many 
assembled in the medidnoB, tonsirina, and such like places for 
their recreation. See Salmas. ad PlaiU* Epid. ii. 2, 14 ; and 
Heindorf on Hor. Sat, i. 7, 3. At a later period it was cus- 
tomary to congregate in the tahcviuv lihrarlcc^ and in the 
gymnasia, to converse on all manner of subjects. Gell, v. 4 : 
Apud Sigillarin forte in libraria ego ct Julius Paulas poeta' 
consederamus. Ibid. xiii. 30 : Laudabat vendilabatque it nuper 
quispiam in libraria sedens. But the public baths were the 
chief places of assembling. 
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THE GAME OF BALL AND OTUEK GYMNASTIC 

EXERCISES. 

n^HE daily bath, and previous to it atrong exercise, for tlie 
^ piirpoae of causing penpimtion, were inaeparablei in the 
minds of the Romans, from the idea of a regular and healthy 
mode of life. They had a multitude of exercises, more or less 

severe, which were regularly f^ue through every day before the 
bath, thus rendering the body strong and active. Bud exciting a 
greater appetite for the meal that was to follow. 

Of course these exercises were confined to the male sex, 
as gymnasticB were considered unbecoming and indecent for 
women, (Mart. TiL 67» 4 ; Juven. vi. 246, 419), and m Greece 
the Spartan unfeminineness {Uhidimom Locedamoms palaHra^ 
Marl. IV. 55, 6), afforded great cause I\h ridicule. See Aristoph. 
Lysistr. SI ; altliough Proper!, in. 14, and Ovid, Her. xvi 119, 
for reasons easily understood, dwell with pleasure on this virginea 
pedoMtra, 

These antique gymnastics, or rather those of the Romans, 
which will alone form the subject of our present inquiry, diflered 
in many respects from those of modem times, in which th^ 

are confined to the period of youtlj. In UoniC, on the contrary, 
there was not the slightest idea of impropriety when thr consul, 
or triumphator^ the world-ruling Csesar himself, sought iu the 
game of ball, or other kind of gymnastics, a wholesome exertion 
for both body and mind ; and ihey who omitted such exercises 
were accused of indolence. Suetonius thus characterises Au- 
gustus' increasing attachment to ease : Exercilatwnes campeslres 
equorum cl annoruuL stathn post civilia bella omisif, et ad pilam 
primo foUicNhnN(jNe transiil : viox nihil alind quam vcctabatur 
el deambiilabat, Aug, 83* No other passages need be adduced, 
for of all the men of consequence at Rome, few only (as CicerOj 
pro Arch, 6), formed exceptions to the general rule. 
' One of the most &Yourite exercises for young and old, the 
advantages of which have been extolled by Galen in a treatise 
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wnpi /uKpd^ cr^ai^ac, was the game of ball, which from its fre- 
quent mention, and the various ways of playing it, deserves 
a particular exposition. The passages referring to it will not, 
however, admit of our arriving at a distinct idea of the method of 

play, as is tlie case in most descriptions of sucli matters, wliich 

must have been suppose<l to liave been knoun to contemporaries. 

Roman authors mention numerous varieties of the game of 

ball, as pUa simply, follis or folliculus, trigon, paganiea, kar* 

pashm, Mparnva, in addition to which we liave the expressions, 

datatim, expulsim, rapiim luderej gemnare, revocare, reddert 

pUam. But it seems that we can only admit of three different 

kinds of ball ; pila^ in the more confined sense, the small regular 

ball, which however might be harder, or more elastic, for different 

kinds of play ; follis, the great ballon^ as the name indicates, 

merely filled with air (like our foot-ball) and paganiea. Con- 

oeming the use of the last we have the least intbimation; Martial 

mentions it only in two passages, vii. 32 : 

Non pila, jum follii, noD te pagudcs dteniiit 
Pnspanty aut nudi itipitii ictus behes. 

and xiv. 45 : 

Hse qiuB diflicili turget paganiea plnmay 
Fdle minua Uxa est, et minua aria pila. 

As the paganiea is opposed in both places to the follis and the 

pilaj and no fourth kind is mentioned in addition to them, we 
must suppose that one or other of these three balls was used iu 
all varieties of the game. The words pa^jnnica, folk minus 
liUMj minus aria pila^ are incorrectly explained by leader and 
Mercurialis, as applying to the contents of the ball. The use of 
both adjectives leaves no doubt that the size of the hall is spoken 
of, and in this respect it stood between the follis and pt7a. No 
doubt it also so far differed from the former, that it was stuffed 
with feathers, and was consequently sonieivlial iieavier; this is all 
that we know about it. The poet gives no hint concerning the 
origin of the name, nor about the game for which it was used. 
On an intaglio in Beger, (Tkes, Brand. 1^9), a naked male 
figure sits holding in each hand a ball, supposed to be the 
paganiea^ because apparently too small for foUis^ and too 
large for the pila., for they are not clasped within tlie hand. 
But this is evidently a very insecure argument, and, as regards 
the game, nothing would follow from it. 
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The JoUU, the great but light boll, or hUUm, was Btnick by 

the ibt or arm. It is uncertain whether the words of Trachalio, 

in Plant. Rud. iii. 4, 16, Ejciemplo, hercle, ego te follem pugilla^ 

iorinm faciain, et pendcntem incursabo pttgnis^ refer to this ; 

for a distended skin may also be understood, by which the 

pugUes practised themselves, as the gladiatores did with a post. 

If we may trust the copy given by Mercurialis of a coin of 

Gordian III., the right ann was sometimes armed with a kind of 

glove, to assist in striking. The game did not require any very 

severe exertion, on which account Martial (xiv. 47) says : 

Ite procul juvenes ; mitis mihi conveDit staa 
Folle decet pueros ludere, folle senes. 

The diminutive JoUiculus is sometimes used, but there is not 
sufficient ground for supposing it to have been the paganica; 
pila and follis^ however, denote in general the whole science of 
sphseristic^ and therefore included the paganica^ as being inter- 
mediate between them. 

The other games were all played with the pila, and when- 
ever follis and paganica are not expressly designated, we must 
always understand the small ball. Hence Martial, in the Apo- 
phorciw, has no particular epigram upon it; tor it is already 
meant under the irtgon and harpaslum. The special mention 
of both these appears to be grounded on the difference of the 
games, of which we shall hereafter speak. 

Before we proceed to discuss the regular games, the ex* 
pressions datathn and expulsim Ivdere must be explained. By 
the first seems to be meant the niust .simple use of tlicy)//f/, in 
which two persons o|t]M>site each oilier, either tlu*evv a ball 
alternately to one anotlicr, or perhaps eacli threw a ball simul- 
taneously, and caught the other thrown to him. This took 
place even in the streets, as we see from Plaut. (jCurcuL ii, 
3, 17), where the parasite says threateningly to all who meet 
him : 

Tttm isti qui ludont datatim ami semtanim in TiHy 
Et dstxves, et &ctcnes^ omncB subdam tub loliiin. 

Comp. Nov. ap» Non, ii. 268; the commentators Burm. ad 
Peir. 27; and especially Gronovius' note to the passage in 

Plautus. Wc liml tliis simple kind of sphyeristic, though in 
conjunction witli orchestic, in the case of liunier's Phceac ians. 
Odifss, viii. 374. And the words in the fragment of Damox- 
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enoSf in Athen. i. 26^ i Kafufiavuv *njv ctpaTpav rj BtBovv, appear 
to mean the same tbing. But Seneca, {de Benef. ii. 17), c/et- 
tainly alludes to Buch throwing and catching, {Pilam) cadere non 
est d«hium, out miitentif vitio, aut accipieniU. Tunc cursum 

sui/ni servaf, vhi inter manus utriusque aptc ah ulroquc et 
jaciala el excepta versatur ; this will be made still more clear 
by the passages to be quoted below. 

But although this expression can be explained without diffi- 
ctttty, the second, expvjUim ludere^ is obscure, if we are to under- 
stand it as a special variety of the game. Varro says, Non» ii. 
281 : Vidthis in foro ante lanienas pueros pila exptdnm ludere ; 
and similarly in Potron. 27, we liave him expellente. From 
neither of these passaii^es is it clear wliai kind of game can be 
meant ; it is certain only that the notion of striking or striking 
back, without catcliing it, is not necessarily contained in expdUre. 
Thb is apparent from its being also used of trigon. Mart* xiv, 
46: 

Si me mobilibtti acit expulssre tinistris, 
Sum tua : ai neada» rustice, redde pflam. 

liut it is certain that the trigoti was meant to be cauglit. Still 

more erroneous is the opinion of VVustemann, (^Pal. d. Scaur. 

192), that the ball was struck with a racquet, it rests on a 

misunderstood passage of Ovid's Art, Am* iii. 361 : 

Reticulo pile levea fuQdatitur »perto; 
Nec, niai quam taUet, uUa movenda pila eat. 

A glance at these words is sufficient to shew that they contain 
ho allusion to sphaeristic, and that reticulum means an open net 

or purse, into w liicli a iiuniber of balls were shaken, in order to 
be taken out again one by one, during whicli process, no other 
ball, but that which was to be taken out, iniglit be moved. 

Apart from the passage in Varro, from which we are not able 
to gather the meaning of the word expeUere^ expuhare^ seems 
(at least in trigon) only to signify generally the throwing of the 
hall. So also Seneca uses the stronger expression, rcpercutere, 
(see the passage quoted above). Pila ulcunquc vcncril, maniu 
illam expcdita el agilis rcperculicf. Si cum tirone negotimn est, 
mn tarn rigide, nec tarn excusse, sed languidius el in ipsavi ejus 
dirigentes maiium, remisse occurramns. Here he speaks of the 
daiatim ludere^ as indeed is requisite from the nature of the 
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compariflon; for dare el aecipere ben^/icium and wuttere tt 
ejfdpere fUam^ are opposed to mh other. It is quite clear lioin 
tlie following passage, that repereuifre does not, as might he 
supposed, signify to strike hack, and that on the contran% a 
game between two only, in which tlic ball was thrown hack 
and caught, is nientioned, (32): Sicut in lusu est aliquidy pilam 
scile ac diligenter excipere, sed nan dicitur bonu» lusor, mn 
qui apte ef expedite remisit, quam exceperat; and immediately 
after, nec iamen ideo non bomm lusorem dieam, qui pilam, ui 
oparidtat, excepii si per ipsum mora, qwmdnue remUieret, nan 
JuU. 

Anionjxst the more intricate kinds of play, the trigon, pila 
trigonaliSf appears to have been by far the most popular and com- 
mon, although it is not till a later period that we obtain intelli- 
gence of its existence. The name itself appears to explain the 
nature of the game, in which three players were required, who 
stood in a triangle, iv rpiyvovm. We know simply that the expert 
players threw and caught only with the left hand, as Martial says 
in more than one epigram ; for instance, in the above mentioned 
Apophoretum : 

Si me mobilibus scis cxpulsare sinistris, 
Sum tua: si nescis, rustice, redde pilam. 

Also (vii. 72, 9) : 

Sic palniam tibi de trigone nudo 
Uncta? (let favor arbiter corona , 
Nec laudet Polybi magis sinisiras. 

The passage xii. 83, where the parasite Menogene"; h laughed at 
by the poet, hecause he caught the ball with the right, as well as 
with the left hand, might almost lead us to the supposition that 
each person numbered the halls cauolit, for it runs thus : 

Captabit tepidum dextra la.-vaquc trigonem, 
Imputet exceptas ut tibi Sftpe pilas. 

He hoped by this means to obtain a claim on tlie table of tlie 

person playing with him. Tlie word lepidum, applied to the 

irigon here, (and iv. 19, 5), doubtless refers to the heating 

nature of the game ; but we must not suppose that it means 

the ball warmed in the hand, but by a usual metonymy of the 

effect produced. No artistic representations of such sphseristic 

have come down to us. That which Mcrcurialis copies trom 

coins of Marcus Aurelius, and a perfect resemblance of wiiich is 
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to be found in a pamting on a deling, (see Descr* d, bains de 
TUust pi. 17), ig another game with Be?eral ImUs. 

The karpastum was unquestionably a more severe exercise, 

the chief passage respecting which is to be found in Athenaeus, 
(i. 25, 26), with tlie fragment of Antiphanej^. Tliough there may 
be some obscurity respecting it, it is certain tliat a ball was 
thrown amongst the players, of which eacli one tried to obtain 
possession; for he says, irep'i fMcpa<: <r(paipa^ (c. ii. 902): orcof 
yap &wurr<ifUvoi irpo^ aXAijAovc icai diroKmX»ovT€9 v^pwdvat 
Tov /iCTofii Ztawoima-if fxeywrov avro Kal trcpohporarov KadU 

a-TiKaU dvaiJLCfJuyfxevou. Hence in ^i.irtial, (iv. ii)), harpa.sla 
pulverulenta. It is worthy of remark tiiat not only there, but 
also xiv. 48, Ha r pasta, 

HsDc rapit Ant»i velox de pulvere draucu^ 
Grand ia qui vano coila labore facit. 

the plural is used, whilst Jbllis, paganica, trtgonaUs^ are in the 
singular. We may almost believe therefore that sometimes, if 
not always, the contest was for several balls. It is moreover 
very probable that the proverb in Plant. True* iv. 1, 8, mea pila 
est, may refer to such a iranie. That this game was boisterous 
enough, is evident from AtheniEus ; hence Martial, too, men- 
tions participation in it as one of the improprieties of Phikenis, 
vii. 67 : Harpasio quoque sMigata ludU, 

The verses of Sideius Bassus, Paneg* in Pis, 173, 

Nee tibi mobilitas minor est, si forte volantem 
Aiit geminare pilam juvat, aut revocare cadentem, 
Et non sperato fugientem reddere gestn; 

cannot be refened either to the harpastum or the trigon. Here, 
in point of fact, a striking of the ball backwards and forwards 
seems to be spoken of, but whether tlie paganica be aUudrd to or 
not, we shall not attempt to determine, in no case is tiie JoUis 
meant; for it was not caught, and yet the words revocare ca- 
dentem {in manus) signify it. But geminare pilam and reddere 
fugientem appear to be understood of striking, as ManU. v. 165 : 

lUe pilam celeri fogieatem reddere planta, 
Et pedibus penaaie manue, et ludere laltu. 

Witii just as little probability can we venture to explain the 

pila spnrsiva in Petroa. 27, as even tlic readinpf is doubtful. 

Thus much only is apparent, that the game was played by many 
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penous, and with many balls. Besides these most usuai^ and 
therefore to us better known games, it b very natural to suppoee 
that there were many other varietieB. 

Another Bpeciea of gynmasticB was the swinging of tlie haU 
tereg^ weightn, which, in practising to leap, were held in the 
hands. See Welcker, Zcilschr, f. Gesch, u. Ausleg. alt, Kunst, 
i. 238. Representations of this exercise are to he found on gems 
and in paintings. vSee Tassie, CalaL pi. 46, 7978 ; Descr. d, 
hains de TU. pi. 17. Pans. i. 25, 26, ii. 3, adduces statues with 
haUeres; and on the base of a restored statue of a boxer, in the 
Dresden collection, (Aug. 1. 109), hang the haUeres as well as the 
ce9lu8. In the Roman gymnastics, these masses of lead served 
not only as sprin gin g- weights, but were held in the hand and 
swung in various directions with tlie arms. This hodily exercise 
is mentioned by Seneca, Ep, 15 : Sunt exercUaliones ei JacUes 
et breves, Cursus el cum aliquo pondere manus moice ; and 
{Ep, 56) where he is describing the noise in the spheeristerium 
of the baths of Baias : Cum fortiores exercentvr ei manus phmbo 
graves factant, cum aut lahorant, aut laboraniem imUantur, ge^ 
mitua audio. Mart. xiv. 19, also mcntious them : 

Quid pereunt stulto fortes haltere lacerti ? 
i:)xercct melius vinea fos&a viros. 

and Philsenis says, (vii. 67, 6): gravesque draucis haUeras 
Jacili rolaf lacerio, Comp. Juven. vi. 420. Mercurialis, in ex- 
planation, has given several copies of kalierhicB, taken from 

gems, and says: iit poi^xil ccrlior Jonnw Juijusce excrcitat'ionis 
notUia Jiaheri, adponendas cvravhnus hallcrislunnn imagines, 
quas ex gemmis anliquis sculplis acceptas ad nos misit Pyrrhus 
JJgoriuss which words are expressly quoted that the whole copy 
may not be considered a mere fancy, as unfortunately is often 
the case with similar representations. Resting upon this, in 
Becker's Nachlr, ad Aug. 429, the Dresden sphasriHas, as they 
are called, are surmised to have heen rather hallerisloe, 

A third sort of exercise was the sham fight with the paluSy 
a post fixed in the ground, and against wliich they fought with 
wicker-work shield, and wooden sword, as against a living ad- 
versary. This game served originaUy as practice for the tinmes, 
in ordei; that they might acquire a knowledge of the use of their 
weapons. Veget, i. 11, gives us a full explanation of it: Ati' 
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tiquiy sicut invenUur in Uhrhf hoe genere exercuere iirtmes. 
Scuia de vimine in modum cratium corrotundata texebants ila 

ut duplum pondus cratis haheret, quam scutum publicum habere 
consuevity iidemque clavas ligneas dupli (eque ponderis pro gla- 
diis tironibus dabanl, eoque modo non lanium mane, sed etiam 
post meridiem exercebantur ad palos. Palorum autem usus non 
stdum militibuSt sed etiam glatUatoribus plurimum prodesL A 
siuguiis tironibus singuli paU defigebantnr in terrain^ ita ui 
nutare non possent, et sex pedibus emnerent. Contra iUum pa^ 
lum, tanquam contra adversarium, tiro cum crate ilia et clava 
velut cum gladio se exercebat et scuto, ut nunc quasi caput 
ant Jaciem peferef, nunc lateribus vnnarctur, interdum content 
deret poplites el crura succidere, accederel, recederel, assultarei, 
insiliret, et, quasi prasentem adversarium, sic palum omni tira-' 
petu, omni bellandi arte tenlaret* In qua meditalione servabatur 
ilia cautehiy ut ita tiro ad inferendum vulnus insurgeret, ne qua 
parte ipse pater et ad plagam. This kind of fight was however 
practised not only as a study, but also for exercise previous 
to the bath. This is what Martial means (vii. 32, 8), 

Non pi]% non foUis, non te paganica thennis 
Prwparat, ant nudi ttipitis ictuB hebes: 

where stipes means simply the post, and icius hehes, the wooden 
sword. So also Juveii. vi. 247, in reprobation of the vicious 
habit of women practising such gymnastics: 

Endromidas Tyrias et fiBmineum ceroma 
Quia nescit ? vel quis non ridit vulnera pali, 
Quem carat aduduis sudibus teutoque lacesait. 

Comp. V. 267, where Lipsius, Mil, Rom. v. 14; Saturn, i. 15, 

would read rudibus instead of sudibus. 

Besides tliese, especially in the public baths, the more severe 
exercises of the palwstra, as the iucfa (whence frequent mention 
of the ceroma, and Jlavescere haphe) the discus^ &c* were pfao* 
tiBed. 

Running and leaping were very common exercises. Augus- 
tus himself, after reducing his gymnastics to ambidatio alone, 

used to do tliis. Suet. Aug. 83, deamhulabat, ita ut in extremis 
spafiis subsuJtim decurreret, Seneca, Ep. 15, divides leaping 
into three kinds, saltus^ vel ille qui corpus in allum levat, vel 
ille qui in longum mittU, vel ille, ut ila dscam, saliaris, aut ut 
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cii)tiuunlh)siiis (livam, fullonius. The liitter was not so much 
to be called ieftpmg> as a species of dancing alter Uie iashion 
of the sttiiu 

Old or indolent people, who wanted either the power or the 
meHnation for more severe exercises, restricted themselyes to the 
amhulaiio or gettaiio only, partly on horseback, partly in a 

carriage or on the lectica. Still tlicre are many instances in 
which men of advanced age did not renounce the game of ball. 
Pliny relates of Spurinna, Ep, iii. 1 : Ubi hora balinei nuntiata 
eff—- m soU^ Mi caret vento, ambulai nudus^ Deinde movetur 
pUa vehemetUer et diu; mm hoc quoque exercUaHams gettere 
pugnat cum senechUe, 

For the purpose of practising tliese gymnastics, they had in 
the ir own residence a sphceristerium, which derived its name from 
the game of ball, as being the most favonrite and general exer- 
cise, although it was fitted up for other games also. So Pliuy, 
Ep, V. 6, 27, says : Aj/od^ferio superpotUum est iphmisleritim^ 
quod plura genera exerciiaOoms pluresque circulae capU* There 
then the ephagrieterium was situated on the first floor, for Hirt'a 
conjecture, apodyterio suppoeiium est sph,, which is as much as 
to say, ' under the windows of the apodyterunn lies the spltcrns- 
ierium,' is neither necessary, nor in conformity with the usages 
of language, as we may say suhjacet^ but not supponitur. Pro- 
bably a stair led from the apodi^lerium into the ej^mrtsternm^ 
which might nevertheless be a much larger room than the other. 
Tlie aireuU are not divisions of the spkaniHerium, for the dif- 
ferent games, or parties of players, but the latter themselves. 
The expression could best be explained from Petronius, where 
we read (27): Nos inferlm vestiii errare crephnus [in babico), 
imo jocari inagis et circuits Ludentum accedere. The word is 
the more suitable, as most probably, at the public baths, a circle 
of spectators used to collect round the players. Hence Mart 
vii. 72, 10, says : 

Sic palmam tibi de trigone nudo 
UnctiB det favor urbiter coronas. 

Celsus, i. 2, prescribes : Exercitationis plerumque Jlnis esse dehel 
audor^ aut certe lassiludo, qum ciira faiigationem sit» And for 
this reason the place of exercise was erected in sunny spots in 
the open air, and if inside the house, was so made as to admit 
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of being warmed. So Stadus says of the Balneum Elruscit v. 
57, seqq.: 

Quid nunc strata solo tefenun tabulata, crepantes 
Attdituxa pUas, ubl hnguidos Ignis inetxat 
JGdibus, et tannem Tolvimt hypocausta vaporan* 

Comp. Gevart. Led. Papin, e. 98. Tnm this passage we might 
conclude that tlie spharisteria were sometimes boarded, strata 
solo tabulafa, but after considerinL'" tlie words immediately suc- 
ceeding, ubi languidus ignis inerral, etc., we can only arrive 
at the conviction that we must not read tahulata but tuhulaia. 
For so we have in Pliny, Ep* ii. 17, 9 : Adkasret damutorium 
membrum, traneUu interjacenie, qui suMpenms et iubulaius cofi- 
eepium mporem saluhri temperamenio hue illueque digerit et 
minisd at. The matter becomes still plainer through v'^eneca, Ep. 
90 : Quitdam nostra dcmum prodisse ivoaoria scimus — ut 6us- 
pcnsuras balneorum et impressos parietibus tubos, per quos cir- 
cumfunderetur color, qui ma smul et summa fweret eequaUier, 
In Statins then, we must suppose the floor to have been wanued, 
which is not extraordinary, for they used to exercise perfectly 
naked, and the soleee were naturally taken off. Petr. 27, adduces 
it as somethine^ particular that riiuialchio solealus pila exer- 
cebatur. Also m Martial, xii. 85, 3, we have, 

Colligct ct referct lapsum de pulvere foUem, 
£i bi jam lotus, jam soleatus erit. 

As the exercitatia always preceded the bath, it is natural to 
suppose that the sf^asrUteria, both at the public Mnea^ and 
in private houses, were immediately adjoining the bath. So 
they are placed by Pliny in both the villas. Ep, ii. 17, 12; 
V. 6, 27. 
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frill E description given in the fifth scene of the gardens be- 
longing to tlie villa, may appear hut little in aecurdaiKC 
with the habits and tastes of antiquity, and many may be inclined 
to imagine that some garden in the old French mode of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century had served as a model. But 
j^the old proveib, that there is nothing new under the sun, holds 
' good In this case. Gardens laid out in this style, in which 
vegetation was forced into stiff geometrical figures, and the 
knife and shears of tlie gardener annihilated every vestige oi 
nature's free dominion, were in fashion at Home, and not re- 
served for the invention of a later age. Indeed the ancients 
were more deserving of excuse for such absurdities, for the 
means afforded by nature in those days were hut small in com« 
parison with the abundant resources of our time. Foreign 
countries had nut as yet unfolded their rich treasures of lux- 
uriant and splendid vegetation, nor their thousand shrubs and 
flowers ; and restricted to a barren Jhra^ but little improved by 
culture, the Romans sought to create, by artificial means, a 
striking contrast to the free forms of Nature, and their trees 
and shrubs, such as the laurel, the cypress, the taxus, the huxus, 
the myrtle, and the rosemary, being in some measure naturally 
stiff in form, were quite adapted for their purposes. Were we 
to take trom our parks the ornament of tiie senngas, bignonias, 
spiraea, the cytisus, the ribes, and pirus — were we to banish 
from our flower-beds the magnificent tulips and hyacinths, the 
numerous varieties of roses and dahlias, the rich fund of peren- 
nials and annuals, we should soon begin to think how we could, 
by means of artificial designs, distinguish the garden firom the 
woods and fields. 

It may certainly be doubted whetlicr there were at that period 
entire gardens laid out in this formal tashion. On the contrary, 
we may conclude firom the descriptions extant, tiiat a mixture 
was resorted to, and that artificially trained hedges and alleys 
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alternated with thickets and clear green spaces, and in most 
cases ylnes* fruit, and even vegetables were not excluded. 

It is strange that the Romans had no fixed name for the 

gai Jeiier, fiortulanm being a term of later date. He is tlosippiated 
otherwise either by tlje more geiierai term viUicva, cuUor hor- 
torunit or in respect of individual portions of the garden, vinilor^ 
oliior. But the proper fancy^gardener was called topiariun^ and 
it is best to connect with this name whatever is to be said con- 
cerning the period and nature of such gardens. 

Toptarii are mentioned by Cicero, and indeed as in general 
use, tliuLigii tliis would not justify us in transferrin^r their art to 
the vagaries of a later period. He names them amoog the more 
respected slaves, Parad. v. 2 : Ut in magna sttUtorum familia 
Bttnt alU lautioreSf ut sibi videnUtr, sed tamen ktvU alrierues^ 
topiarii^ and expresses himself satisfied with his own topiarku^ 
ad Quint fr. iii. 1, 2 : topiarium lavdavi: ita omnia convesiit 
liedera qua basim villcc^ qua intercolumnia ambulationh^ ut 
denique illi palliati topiarium faccre videantur et hederam 
vendere. This covering of the walls, tiie trees, and the terraces 
with ivy, ever-green, and acanthus, was entirely the business of 
the topiarius; hence Pliny (xxi. 11,39) says, Finca pervinca 
semper virei^ in modum linece foliis genictdaiim circumdata^ 
topiaria herha ; and xxfi. 23, 34, Acanthos est topiaria et 
nrhana herha. In the same manner the trees round the Hippo- 
drome in tlie Tuscan villa of the younger Pliny, were clad with 
ivy* Ep» v. 6, 32 : Platanis circuitur, illa^ hedera vestiuntury 
vtque mmma miisy ita imas alienis frandibue virent* Hedera 
truncum et ramos pererrat^ vicinaeque platanoe traneiUi euo 
ccpulat In addition to this tiiey found sufiicient occupation in 
the disposition and care of numerous arbours and covered paths, 
constructed especially of vines. But these simple ornaments of 
the garden were not enough ; trees and shrubs received, by 
means of tying up and pruning, artificial shapes ; walls, figures 
of beasts, ships, letters, and so forth, were made out of tiiem. 
The elder Pliny testifies bow fiir people used to go in these 
absurdities. Speaking of the cypress, he says (xvi. 33, 60) : 
Mctw dcnunn aspcctu non repudiata^ distmguendis tantum 
pinorum ordinibus, nunc vero tonsiiis facta in denftifato parie- 
tum coisrcilaque gracUilale perpetuo tenera, Trahitur eiiam in 
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picluras opens topiarii^ renafus classesve tl unagines rerum 
teniii folio brtvique it vircnti semper resliens. The bitjcus, 
which played such a prumiucnt part in tiie garden of the Tuscan 
villa, was used in a similar manner. Tbe description of it given 
by Plinyf {Ep. v. 6), is the main Booice of our knowledge about 
tbe ancient art of giidening. Among other things he says (sect 
16): Ante portkum «y«<«f etmcint in plunrnoB Bpecies, dis- 
•J (inclusque buxu ; dcmUsus indc proiiusque pulvinus^ citi beaiia- 

■ 

/ rum fffi^ics invicem adverms bvius triscripsU. Acantfiun in 
plauo moUU et pwiu dixerim iiquiduM, Ambit hunc ambulaUo 
pftMm varieque iomU vindibm indum : ab hu gniaUo in mo- 
dum cf ret, qtue Inuum frndt^crmem humUenque et reientas numu 
arbuteuUf eircumit Omnia maceria tnuttnmlur. Hane gror 
data buxus operit ei subtrahii. The treacherous bear that con- 
ceals a miakc in his jaws decidedly belongs to these bestiarum 
^gies. Mart. iii. 19 : 

Proxima ceiiieuis osteiulitur ursa columnii, 

Exornant fictst fjua plaLaiiona fera;. 
Hujus duni patulos alludens tentat hiatus 

Pulcher ilylas, teneram mersit in ora manum* 
Yipcra ted emeo seelenta latebat in ore, 

VivelMtque anims deteriore fenu 

Such hears arc to be found amiilst similar conipanv in fjardens, 
even in tlie present times. The description given in anulher part 
of Pliny (sect. 35) corresponds still more with the cones, pyra« 
mids, and letters, of modem gardens. Alibi praiulumf altfti 
ipsa buaus iniervettit in format milk deteripta^ literas tnUrdwm^ 
qvm modo nomen domini dicuni, modo artiJlciM, AUemitme^ 
lulw surguntf alternis inserta sunt poma, et in opere urbaiiissimo 
Huhiia vdut illali ruris imitatio. Mvdtum spaiivm brevioribus 
uinmque platanis adornaiur. Post has acanthus June inde lU" 
bricrfs et ^exnonu; deinde plures^figvrce pluraque nomina. 

The vacant spaces set with flowers and borders, were possibly 
in aecoidance with the taste of the whole garden, and subdivided 
into various forms by enclosures of box, as m the French gardens 
of the present day. At least we iiia\ gather as much trom wliat 
the same Pliny says about the jystus before the portinis of his 
villa (sect. 16) : Ante porticum ooystus concisus in plunmas 
apecies^ diitinckuque bvxo, for these plurimtE species cannot well 
pass for anything else than the small beds (jareoUe) of diveis 
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forms. Frequently too, such borders may bare been elevated 
terrace-lasiiion, (pntvini wr^entet; Plin. xxii. 28, 34; Gierig. 

ad Plni. L'p.), in which case, the margin rising in the fomi of an 
arch {for lis ^ PHn.), was covered witli ever-green or bears-foot. 

Tiie gesiatio and hippodromw were essential parts of such 
gardens. The former was a broad regular pathway, perhaps to 
be compared with an alley, altliougb not always in a straight 
line, in which they used to be carried about in the Uctioa, when 
they did not wish for any violent exercise. It is true that Celsus 
(ii. 15) says, Genera guslationis plura sunt: lenissima est navi, 
eel in portu, i^el in f uminc ; vd in lectica aut scam no : arrior 
vehiculo; from which we might suppose that the gesiatio was 
also designed for being driven in. But where there was a regular 
hippodrome, such a use of it would seem to be superfluous, and 
Celsus uses the word in its most extended meaning. 

Gierig (ad Plin. sect. 32) has rightly explained the hippo- 
drome, and de tended the word against tiie oilier rcadinpr hypo- 
dromus* We cannot conceive that Pliny means a covered path- 
way. It was evidently a course similar to a circus, with several 
ways, separated by box-trees. Not only does the passage ad- 
duced by Gierig from Martial (xii. 50) prove that there were such 
hippodromes in gardens, 

Fulmeumque fogax bippodroiiMm tmgula carpit 
Et pereunris aqus fiuctus ubique sonat ; 

but also Epigr. 57, 20, where the poet, in answer to the question 

of Sparsus, why lie so often visited his badly situated Numciitau 
villa, says, he can certainly very easily do without the country, 
when in Home itself he lias as gocnl as a villa: 

Cui plana summps despicit domiis montes, 

Et rus in TTrbe est vinitorque Romanus ; 
Nec in Falerno colle major auctumnus, 
Intraque limen latus essedo cursus. 

These parts of the garden were possibly less artificial, and here it 
is that we must look for the so often mentioned woodiB of laurel 
and plane-trees (pUUananes^ daphnoneB)^ and myrtle thickets 
(myrtetay Mart iii. 58, x. 79, xii. 50* It was then the business 
of the iopiarhu to maintain all these various parts of the garden 
in proper order. It is doiihtful wliether the viridariiy whose 
name often occurs in inscriptions, dinbred from them. We may 
perhaps understand the hitter word of those who took care of the 
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Hridaria in the houses, the cavadiym and pemiplium^ as well as 
the gardens on the roof; but there is no sufficient ground fot 
making such a distinction. On the contrary, Ulpian (D/^.xxxiii. 

7, 8) says: dolia, ctuunsi defosm non si?it, ct ci/ptv qvibusdam 
in rcgto/uhua acccdunt iiLstm nieiila : si villa cultior esty etiam 
atrienses^ scoparii: si etiam viridariU topiariu The gardens 
generally are called viridaria, and the iopiarius^ wiio had the 
charge of them, could therefore with justice he called viridariw. 

Besides him, however, we must suppose the existence of a 
particular aquarim^ under which term is neither to be understood 
one of tlie collegium fontanorum, nor a water-carrier, nor a 
minislar aqua' at table, but a slave, who constructed and kept 
in order all the aqueducts, as well att very ingenious fountains 
(of course also in the city residence). Such a one appears to 
be meant in Jul. Paul* iii. 7 : Domo cum umm jure $uo, iicut 
iiutructa est, legata, vtbana familia item artjficet et veUiarU 
et dimtarii et aquarii eidem domui servientea legato eedvnt, 

^lucli might be said conccrnin«r the flowers known to the 
Romans ; for though the Flora oi those days was but poor in 
comparison with ours, still Beckniann is wrong in supposing 
{Beilr. z, Gesck, d. Erfind. iii. 296) that the Romans contented 
themselves solely with the wild plants, and laid out neither flower- 
gardens, nor cultivated any exotics. But it would be useless to 
give a mere catalogue of the important names of flowers given by 
Virgil, Pliny, Columella, and others, and to enter into a more 
accurate investigation would require a special work; for after all 
that Voss, Schneider, Billerbeck (i*'/om cUusica), Sprengel (His- 
toria rei herbarias)^ and others have said on the subject we still 
are in want of a detailed critical ehiboration of the classical 
Flora. 

We may take for granted in general that the violaria and 
rosaria were the main ornaments of the gardens. Next came 
the bulbous plants, the crocus, Tiarcissua, hlies, of more than one 
sort, gladiolus, irides, also hyacinths, in our sense of the word, 
(hffocinthus orientalis, probably meant by Col. x. 100, 149, 
is understood by Schneider to mean iris), poppies, amaranthi, 
and BO on. 

Green-houses, for the protection of the more tender kinds of 
exotics against cold, and for the production ui ilowers and fruit:^ 
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at otheir seawniB tban nature assigned to them, do not appear to 
be mentioned before the first century. Martial alludes to them 
fre<iuently, as viii. 14 : 

Pallida ne Ciiicum timcant pomaria brumanij 
- Mordeat et tenenim forlior aura nemus, 
Hybemis objecta Notis specularia puros 
Admittunt soles et sine feece diem. 

and Eji. 68 : 

Invida purpiircos urat ne bruma racemos, 
£t geliiluin Bacchi muucra tngus edat, 

CSondita perspicua vWlt vindemia gemma, 
Et tegitur felix, nee tamen uva lateL— i 

Quid man kigenlo voittU oatora liceic? 
AactamiMim stcrilii fern jubetiir hiemf . 

This was a regular hot-house, where winter^grapes were grown. 
Columella (xi. 3, 52) teaches how tu have early melons, and 
Pliny (xix. 5, 23) relates of the portable gherkin and melon-beds 
of Tiberius : Nullo quippe non die contigii ei pensiles eorum 
hortos promovealibus in 9olem roUs olitorUms^ rurntaque hibemis 
didm intra ^peeularium mummenia recwantUnts, We see 
from Martial ^v. 21, 5) that flowers also were forced in green- 
houses : 

Condito wLc pmo namcrantur lilk vitio 
Sic prohibet terniU gemma latere roeas* 

When therefore Boettiger says (^Sab. i. 233), ' Among the fruits 

which Martial in his Apophoreta has ennobled with his distichs, 

there were no doubt several made only of wax, and the garlands 

of raeeSf in the middle of December, which he calls (xiii. 127) 

fetHvoB eoronoB hrumm^ were probably made of coloured wax 

this is a perfectly mitenable conjecture, and an incorrect accoant» 

for the reading Is not fesHva» roaas^ which would not suit the 

metre, but the epigram runs thus : 

Pat festinatas, Caesar, tibi bnima coronas ; 
Quondam verfs erat, nunc tua facta rosa est. 

But in fe9linaia8 lies the most convincing proof that they were 
forced roses* Compare vi. 80 : 

Ut nova dona tibi, Cesar, NQotka tellas 

Miserat hlbenmR ambitiosa rosas: 
Vavita derisit Pharios Memphiticus horfc08» 

Urbis ut intrnvit limina prima tua?. 
TaDtus veris hones, et odoraL- gratia Florfle, 

Taataque Psestani gloria runs erat. 

13 
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C<nnp. ir. 28. But it U not neoettunry to mtppow Ail in maj 
case where row Aibemm are mentioned, we mutt nadentand 

rosea artificially forced in hot-homes. Hie roses of PsBstmi 

bloomed tor a second time iu iha autumn, bifcri rosaria P(Bsti^ 
Virg. Georg. iv. 119; Mart. xii. 31 ; and uiien in mild winters 
the rosa pallida is seen to bloom iu Germany in the open air at 
Christmas, and even in January, why should not the same thing 
have been possible m a milder dimate^ Rosea and garlands of 
wax are not in any case to be thought of. 

In oondnsion we may remaric, that in Rome there were also 
window-gardens (flower pots in tlio windows) : we cannot other- 
wise understand what Martial says, xi. 18 : 

Donnsri, T.tipc, rns sub wrhe nobis ; 
bed rus est milu migus in fenestra. 
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J JhMit$, {» a dmOie tmUea and a piOku 



aN antiquarian would be sadly at fault, had he to write a 
history of the fashions in female dress at Rome, or even to 
esLplain the tenns which ooeor in connection with the subject. 
The meaning of Buch names generally vanishes with the fadiion 

13—2 
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that gave rise to them^ and less than a century afterwards, there 

is no tradition that can give any satisfactory intelligence about 
the peculiarity of a stuff or a particular form of dress. Com- 
mentators must fail, for iliv most part, in their attempts to explain 
the various articles of fashion mentioned in Plant. AuL ill. 5, 
and Epid. ii. 2 ; and the old grammarians, who are much too 
ready to explain the nainre of such things by the find suitable 
etymology they can meet with, can be but little trusted, since the 
feshions of earlier times were probably quite as incomprehensible 
to tliem as they are to us. 

Whoever ilieiefore intends to treat concerning the dress of 
the Roman ladies, will do well to coniine himself to generalities^ 
and this is the more satis&ctory, as the several articles of dress 
always remained the same in tibe main, and the ftshions appear 
to have extended mostly only to the stuff or quaKty^ or to the 
other accessories, which are of no importance* If we go through 
the catalogue in Plant. Epid. v. 39, 

Quid erat induta? an reglTlam incluciil;im, an mendiCttlaOl 
Impluviatam ? ut istae faciunt vestlmeutis nomina.« 
Quid istae qua; vesti quotannis nomina Invcniunt nova : 
Tunicaoi rallaiu, tunicam spissam, linteolum ctcsitiuQiy 
Indudatam, pstsgiatain, cabiilMiiy ant CKOfiOtnlam, 
Supparum, aut tubminiam, rieam, baiilieam aut m^kmn, 
Camatile, aat plumadl^ csriiiiini, aut genimim* 

we may easily see that, in spite of all the obscurity of tlie names, 
they refer almost throughout, to a diiference in the stuff. But a 
stronger evidence of the unaltered condition of the national dress 
down to a yery late period, is to be found in the numerous 
monuments of art, which only differ fiom each other in the seleo* 
tion by the artist in each case of the most fimurable drapery, 
but always exhibit the same leading portion of dress. 

The complete costume of a Roman lady consisted of three 
chief purtioiis, the tunica interior, the stola, and the palla. 

The tunica inferior^ it is supposed, is also called, in the case 
of the women, ifidudum, or tn^iutum, according as the word is 
deriyed from induere^ or with Varro, v. 90; from mtui, 
Inierula appears to be a word of the latest period, and is used 
of the tunica both of men and women. Apul. Flor. ii. 32; 
Metam. viii. 533, and frequently in Vopiscus; it therefore 
seems to mean nothing more than tunica intima in GelL 15. 
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Apuldus also mentioiu indusuUi puarif but only in eases wbem 
a deviation from custom takes place. Tlie tunica interior was a 
mmple shift, which, at least in earlier times, had not sleeves, any 

more than orighially the Greek x^rici'. According to Non. xiv. 
18, it sat closely to the body, (thou^^h this must hardly be 
taken in a strict sense,) and was nQt girded whenever the 
second tunica was put on. Supporing it was only worn within 
doovst this might have been the case, but the assumption 
that, the HmidnMm was partieulariy destined for this purpose, 
is entirely arbitrary. For in Martial, (xiv. 153, Semicinetium), it 
is to be taken as the girdle of the Lunica viroruni, and so in 
Petr. 94. 

Stays for compressing the form into an unnatural appear- 
ance of - slimness, were not known to the ancients, and would 
have been an abomination in their eyes. In Terent. Eun. ii. 

Haud sh&ilis virgo est viiginum nostrarum, quas matres student j 
. Bemitiii hnmeris cnt^ vincto pectore^ ut gracila licnt. j 
81 qua est habitfanr pftullo^ pugUem case aiiint dedueunt cUnim. 
Tameiai hona'at natoia, seddimt cotatuia jnn^aa. 

a severe censure is conveyed of so unnatural a taste, which is 
confirmed by all the monuments of art Still we should be 
in error if we supposed tliat a girl in those days, even though 
vincto peclore^ ' was provided with stays. , AU they had was 
a bosom-baad, 9trophium^ mamUare^ fxx the purpose of ele- 
vating the' bosom, and also perhaps to confine somewhat the 
nimius tumor* We must not confound with this what Martial 
calls the fascia pectoralis, xiv. 134 : 

Fascia, CTMCcntes domina? compe^tre papillas, 
Ut sit, quod capiat nostra tegatque man us. 

Such fumAm^ as is evident from his own words, weft) worn to 
confine the breast in its growtb, and were conse^ntly not a 
part of the usual dress. This is also meant by Terence; on 

which see Stallbaum's note, and Seal, ad Varr. L, L» iv. 
69. 

But tlie sirophium was placed over the inner tunica^ as we \ 
see from the fragment of Turpilius in Non. xiv. 8 : ' 

Ma miiewin ! Quid agam? Intor vias epistols oeddit mihi, 
lafelix inter taaisnhun ac stiophiitm gnam ooUocavaEsm. 
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It appean to have been usually of leather, at least Martial's Epi- 
gram, zIy. 66, aUiides to thia, MamUUare: 

Tmtliio poteni padiit oooitilDgae taijgo; 
Nam peUii mammM non eapit laU tuat. 

and for this reason is culled by Catuli. G4, 65 ; ienii Urophio 
lucf antes vincta papillas. Boettiger's statement, that strophium 
was not called mamiUare^ except when dengned to gird in the 
too much developed bosoniy is perfectly groondless, and contra- 
dicted by the same Epignun of Martial, who says that the ma* 
mUlare of whieh he speaks, is not sufficient for so large a breast. 

Ov^ the tunica interiw was drawn the Hola, also a Hndca 
but with bleevea, which, liowever, iu general, only covered the 
upper part of the arm. Tiiey were not sewn together, but the 
opening on the outer aide was fastened by clasps, as was 
quently the case with the tunica without sleeves, the parts of 
which, coming the breast and back, were only fistened <nrer the 
shoulders by means of a jfSMilei. The n»tter is rendered dearsst by 
monuments, such as the bronze statue in the Mub, Bwh, if. t. 4, 
although the dress be not Roman. The girl there represented, is 
just about to fasten the two parts over the shoulders, and these, 
as well as a part of the breast, are still uncovered. Although the 
Uola generally had sleeves, it is sometimes found without them, 
as in the statue ol Livia in the Mus* Borb. iii. t. 87, in which 
the under tunica had sleeves, but the upper none : it is fiistened 
high up, above the shoulder, by means of a ribband-like clasp, so 
that the front and back part have no other fastening. The statue 
given by Visconti, Momtm* Gabini^ 34, seems to be clad in the 
same manner. In the half-bronze figure in the Mui» Borb* viit 
t. 59, the under tunica only has sleeves, while the upper is 
provided with arm-holes, without clasps. What distinguished 
this upper tunica from the lower one, and rendered it a itota, 
or, at aU events, was never absent, was the instita; accord- 
ing to Boettiger a broad flounce, sewn on to the lower skirt. 
But this does not agree with the remarks of the Scholiast of 
Cruquius on the chief passage concerning this article of dress* 
Hor. 8&t. L 2, 29 : 

— Sunt qui nolimt teUgiaaa nlii lUaa^ 
Quarorn aubsuta taloa kcgit loatlta veate. 

He says: quia matrcnas ttola utuntur ad imos wfgue pedes de* 
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mitid, evJuM itnam partem amhU imtUa ntbmla^ id est^ con- 
juneia. ImHUt muiem Qrmoe dieUur wepnribiXov, quod 9iolm 
mtbtuebatur, qua matrona utebantur: erat enim ienuissima 
fasciola^ qucs praitextcs adjiciebatur. If the Scholiast be right, 
we must consider it to have been a narrow flounce, sewn on 
tiiider the strip of purple. Ovid, ArU Anu L 32, does not dis* 
agreO'inthlhiaf 

Qu«qii0 mediM iutita loiig» pedes; 

fior longa could in no caae be imdentood of the breadth of 
the floimce, but enly of its veaclung far down. This, how^ 

ever, would not exclude the possibility of its having been also 
worn broader. 

While tiie under tunica did not reach much beyond the knee, 
the stola was longer than the whole figure, and was consequently 
girded in such a manner that it made a quantity of broad folds 
under tiie breast, and the imUta reached down to the feet, which 
it half covered. In the case of ladies of distinction, the atda 
also was ornamented on the neck with a coloured stripe, but 
whether it was of purple, as Cuettiger asserts, there seems 
to be considerable doubt. Ferrarius (rfe re vest iii. 20) has 
shewn (from Nonius, xiv. 19, Faiugium aureus clavm, qui 
pnUom vetHbm immitU ioUti and TertulL de paU» 8, pavo 
eU phtma omni patagh inauroHor^ qua terga fulgent) that 
it was a strip of gold, and be defends this opinion also in the 
Analectay 2. It was then a similar decoration to tlie clavus 
among the men, which we shall return to in the Article on the 
Male Dress, 

The 9tola was the characteristic dress of the Roman matrons, 
as tiie toga was for the Roman citiaens. The HberUniB and 
mereMief differed thus mncb firom them, that they wore a shorter 
tufdca without inHita^ and the latter a dark-coloured toga. 

Hence in Horace, (^Sat. i. 2, 63), tlie togata is opposed to the 
matrona^ and the same opposition occurs in Tib. iv. 10, 3, 
Si tibi cura toga est potior, pressumque quas|]|a~ 
Scortum, quam Servi tilia Siilpicia. 

and in this sense. Martial says in defence of his frivolous Epu 
grams (i. 36, b)* 

Quis Floralia vestit, et stolatum 
Permittit meretricibus pudorem. 

Indeed the matrona found guilty of incontinence^ lost the right 
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of nrearing ihe Mtota^ and bad to exchange it for the hga* So 
tlie scholiast of Cruquius relates on tiie Jiboive passage of Horace : 

Matronce qu€e a maritis repudtabanhtr propter aduUervum^ 
iogam accipieba?ity sublata stola alba propttr ii^nominiam, 
meretrices ant em prodare sole/xuit rum. fogis puUis^ ut dUceme" 
rmtuT a nuUronU adidierii convicti9,et damiwtisy qucd togis 
albis utehantur. To this refer the passages adduced by Heindor^ 
ill Martiai, ii* 89, and t1. 64, 4. 

Next to these came the paUa, which, however, was only worn 
out of doors, and was to the women, what the toga was to the 
men. The fashion of wearing it, was similar to that of the toga , 
and will therefore be better explained along with the latter. It 
is reasonable to suppose, that as the men were extremely par- 
ticular in the adjustment of the toga, the women would lie still, 
more so, about the most ornamental and advantageous way of 
arranging the paUa. It feU more or less low, sometimoi down 
to the feet, aocording to the pleasure of the wearer, but was not 
allowed to drag along the ground. It has been already ahewn 
from Ovid, (Amor. iii. 13, 24), that Bocttigcr goes too far when 
he adds : * I'or at the theatre alone were trains allowed to the 
Heroes and Citharoadae of Antiquity.'- Ottfr. Miiller, Etnuk, ii. 
46, has also . explained the passage in the old and untenable 
manner, and we therefore proceed to a further justification of 
the explanation given. He says, in speaking of the worship 
of Juno at ralerii, (tliis is tlie mcenia Camillo victa of Ovid, 
for at this period the ruins only of Veii existed, Prop. iv. 10, 
27), ^ A pompa was joined with the annual great sacri&oes, the 
festive path was laid with carpets/ For the latter assertion, 
Ovid, T. 12 and 24, and Bionys. L 21, are referred to. But 
in Dionydus, nothing at all is to be foitnd about such a covering 
for the way, and Ovid's words cannot be so explained. For 
when he says (v. 13), 

It per velatas annua pompa viaa, 

the velatcB via mean streets adorned with foliage and festoons 

of flowers, as in Virg. JEji, ii. 249, and Ovid, TrUU iv. 2, 3. 

But the second passage, (v. 28, seq.), 

Qua ventnn est, juTenes timidaqae pueU« 
Fmvcmmt latas Teste jacente Ties. 

which is the most important one, admits only of the esplana- 
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tion here given/ It is the tnuling 'garments (veHU jaceni) pf 

those preceding, which sweep the way, as it were. So says 

Statius (Achill, i. 262) : Si decet aurata Bacclmm vestigia 

palla Verrere. That vestis jacens may, in the case even of a 

person walking, signify the garment which touches the ground, 

is clear fiom a passlige in Ovid (^mor. iii. 1, 9): 

Ywk et Ingenti violsnta Ui^gaBdift putu j 
Fnmtv com* tocfs; paUs jaeelNit hurni. 

There were iherefbre eases besides at the theatre, in which the 

palluy contrary to the usual liabit, was allowed to trail along 
the ground. 

Though there may be no doubts about the essential nature 
of these different portions of female attire, still the names 9tola 
and palia have teeeiTOd an entirely different interpretation from 
others. Rubens^ for instanoet does this, and the same explana- 
tion, in the maitt^ is to be found in Ottfned Mliller^s Hand' 
buck d. Jrchaol, 475, where the siola is takeu to mean the 
under tunica, the palla to be a sort of upper tunica^ while in 
place of the pallUy as explained above, the amiciUum is substi- 
tuted. Firobabiy this explanation is based on the obscure passage 
of Vano, V* 80, 8p* It need only be here remarked, that it 
is the upper tunica which in all monuments reaches to the feet, 
and that consequently there would be nothing visible of the 
stola (taken as an uiidtT-ganneiit) with its instita, which is 
nevertheless the distinguishing garment of the Roman matron; 

that the words of Hor. Sat. i. 2, 99, 

At talos stola demissa et cixcumdata palla, 

do not at all allow of the latter being expUun^ as an indumeo' 
tumf lhat amieidum is a general expresnon, which is equally used 
of the mantle of the men and of the women, Petr. 1 1 ; that we 

cannot refer to Plaut. Cist. i. 1, 117, and Pcen, i. 2, 136, as these 
passages do not even allude to the Roman dress, and the word 
there used is merely a translation of the Greek Ifxartov; that 
Ovid, Met. xiv. 263, affords just as little proof (Comp. Odyss, t. 
830) ; and that we cannot draw any inference as to what the 
pdlia was from livy, zxvii. 4, reginm paUam pidam cum ami' 
ado purpuno. It will therefore be necessary to adduce some 
new and authentic arguments, before we can consent to give up 

13—5 
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the explanation defended by FerrariuSi and recognized by Boet- 
liger and Heindorf as a correct one. 

We cannot assent to the latter, when on 8aL i. a, 23, Vidi 
egcmei nigra iuccinctam vadere paUa Catdduoh he siqBposes 
that palta is poetically used for tunica, Canidia comes, paUa 
mccincla U^mdU in sinum ossibus htrbisque nocentibus. 
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THE BATHS. 

fJlHE bath was a most important event in the every day life 
^ of the Romans of that period which is here |MrincipalIy 
described, and one of their most essential requirements. Bodily 
health and cleanliness* although its original object, had long 
ceased being the only one; for the baths, decorated with prodigal 
magnificence, and supplied with all the comforts and conveni- 
ences that a voluptuary could desire, had become places of 
amusement, whither people repaired for pastime and enjoyment. 
In earlier times, bathing was much less frequent, as Seneca tells 
us, citing Ihe authority , of more ancient authors. Episi. B6: 
Nam, Hi ahtnt, qui prUcos mores urhis irMUderunt (perhaps 
Varro) brachia et crura qiiolidie abluehant, qucu scilicet sordes 
opere coUegerantj ccBteruvi toti Tiundinis lavabaniur* Cato, de 
lib. educ. in Non, iii. 5, says, ephippium : Mihi puero modica 
una fuit tunica U toga, sine fasdii caheamenta, equus sine 
epMppio^ balnam non quotidianum, alveus rants. And Colu- 
mella does not approve of the slaves bathmg daily or frequently, 
(i. 6, 20) : nam eas quoque (balneas) referi esse, in quibus 
Jamilia, sed iantum feriis lavetur, neque enim corporis robori, 
convenit frequens usus varum. 

Hence the ancient baths, both public and private, being in 
the words of Seneca, in usum, non obleciamentum reperla, were 
of very simple construction. In the villa of Scipio Africanus, 
where Seneca found so much cause for instituting a comparison 
between the ancient and modem times, there was a balnedum 
angustum, tenebricosum ex consueiuiUne aniiqua. Then he says: 
tion videbatur major ib us noslris caldum^ nisi obscurum j and 
further on : In hoc balneo Sclpionis miiiimce sunt rimce mag'is 
quam fenestrce, ut sine injuria munitnenii lumen odmitierenL 
So also he designates the public baths as dbscura et gregaU 
ieelcrio indncia* The ancients seem to have confined them- 
fldves merely to a cold and a warm bath, the tempemture of 
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wliirh was under the superintendence of the ajdilcs, as Seneca 
relates in the letter mentioned. Eventually, sweating and hot- 
water baths were added. 

We are rich in means to enable ua to form a dear idea of 
the anangemeiit of the Roman baths, as we not only posaeis the 
works of sereral ancient writm who bare either given plans ftr 
constructing baths, or descriptions of tfiem, but also considerable 
remains, wliich agree witii the accounts that have been lianded 
down to us. Of the authors, we must mention first Vitruvius, 
(v. 10), and Palladius, (i. 40), who treat of the plan of the 
baths. In addition to whom, Lucian, (*Iiririac fiaXdveiov) ; 
Pliny, in both the letters about his villas (lu 17) ; Statins, 
{Balneum Eirutct) ; Silv., (i. 5) ; Martial, (yU 42) ; and Sidonr 
ApolL, (Epiii, H. 2), have left interesting accounts; and we 
obtain from the epigrams of Martial, and from Seneca, (^Episi. 
51, 56, and 86), numerous notices on the nature of the batiis, 
and life in the same. 

But the remains, at present in existence, of ancient baths 
themselves, aie much more instructive than all these written 
accounts ; among which are the ruins of the baths of Titus, 
Caracalla, and Diocletian, in Bom& It would be difficult to 
explain with any degree of certainty, the proper connection of 
the various i>arts of these extensive establishments, and to do 
80 would require not only a good architect, but also a learned 
antiquarian and philologist ; and it is on this account, that there 
is 80 much diversity in the plans that have been givoi of them* 
We ahall here, however, refer only to the general customs and 
manners which can be with certainty determined, rejecting all 
hypotheses about these baths, and simply giving a description of 
other smaller ones^ which, being in a better state of preservation, 
will afford us a clearer idea of the essential parts of a Roman 
bath. A specimen of this kind is to be found in the ruins 
discovered in 1784 at Baden weiler, though they are only just 
enough preserved to enable us to distinguish the individual 
divisions from each other. Far more important tiiaa these, are 
the ihermcB, discovered some years since at Pompeii, which were 
in such a condition when excavated, as to allow of our assigning 
with certainty to most of the parts their particular destination. 
Of more modem writings on this subject, besides several 
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passages in the works of Winckelmann, the following are par- 
ticularly worthy of consideration : CaiiK ron, Descripiion des 
bains Rommnsi Le ierme dei Romani disegnaie da A, Palm 
iadio, con alcune otscrvasioni da O. B. Scamozzi ; Description 
des bains de Tiius^ (a work, however, which is occupied to 
more with the paintings found there, than with the baths them- 
selves) ; Stieglitz, Archceol, der Bank, ii. 267 ; Hirt, Gesck. 
der BauJc^ iii. 233 ; Weinbrenner, Entwurfe nnd Ergcinzungen 
aniiher Gduiude^ which contains the bath of Hippias, after 
Lucian, and the ruins of Badenweiler. Besides which, we have 
the remarks of the editors of Vitruvius, particularly Sdineidert 
IL 375— S91« Stratico is more superficial, and Marini has done 
fittlemore than repeat the old erroneous opinions. Concerning 
the baths of Pompeii, we have detailed accounts from Gugh 
Bechi, in the Mus, Sorb, ii. t. 49 — 52, and from Cell's Porn^ 
peiana: the topography , edificeSj and ornaments of Pompeii, 
The result excavaiions since 1819. Lond. 1835. i. 83, 
ii. 80. 

The baths of Pompeii, which wm discovered complete not 
only in their essential parts, but also in their ornaments^ 

inscriptions, and even utensils, are ada|)ted above all otliers 
for making us generally acquainted with the internal arrange- 
ments of Roman baths. Moreover^ we may assume that more 
baths were laid down after the same plan, as those at Stabise, 
and (as far as regards the caldarium at least) that found 
in the villa of Diomedes, (see Voyage f^Uor. de Naples, JAv. 
10 et 11, pi. 79), agree almost entirely with that of Pompeii, 
and the arrangement of baths in private houses and villas was 
no doubt similar, tbougli tlioy were of course not on so large a 
scale as the great public iherinoe. A description of the baths of 
Pompeii would on tliis account be appropriate here, and we there- 
fore extract the principal parts of Sir W. GeU's accoimt, which 
seems preferable, hecause it is not only more general, but also 
dwelb on mteresting peculiarities, and thus presents a hr more 
comprehensive view of the plan and internal arrangements. In 
other respects, we cannot deny that Bechi, with far more ex- 
tensive antiquarian research, often gives more correct explana- 
tions, as we shall have oocanon to observe in our parenthetical 
lemarks. 
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Hie plates we here give refiraeiit: L The bath we are abootr 

to describe ; II. The baths of Stabise, (according to Cell, i. 131) ; 
and III. The well knowii aiul instmctive painting, representing' 
the aection of a Roman bath, found in the baths of Titus. 
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The grand entrance (such are the woidB of Gell, i. 88) seems 
to have been that in the street of Fortune, so called, at present, 
from the temple of that goddess. [Bechi, on the conlnffy, con* 
siders that marked 21*, on the opposite 9ide> to have been the 

grand entrance.] All or many of the rooms openiiig into the 
street, on each side this entrance, seem to have been vaulted, thus 
contributing to the support of the arches thrown over the larger 
ehambers in the interior. 

This entry or pasBage, maiked 21' on the plan, opened into a 
oonrt, 20, about sixty feet long, bounded on two sides by a Done 
portico, and on the third by a crypt. Over the crypt was a second 
story, where the doubtful indications of a chimney may be ob« 
served. 

At the opposite angle of the court was another exit, marked 
21% leadmg into an alley which runs from the forum to the house 
of Pansa. At this exit was the /blrtna, 22, llie uses of which 
are unequivocally visible. The spot marked 1 9, which is singular 

jpa account of a sort of pronaos with scats, is vaulted, and was 
lighted at niglit by a lamp, so placed that its rays fell into the 
chamber 15 on one side, and enlightened 19 on the other. The 
same contrivance existed in the recess 14, where a lamp gave 
light also to tiie portico. Both these lamps were protected by 
circular cmiTex glasses, the fragments of which were found in the 
inner chambers at their excavation. 

As the Ifaths of Pon^peii were not of sufficient consequence 
to be fumished with every sort of apartment, like those of the 
capital, we are to look for the vestibulum and the exedra^ or a 
place which might serve instead of them, near the entrance of 
the Mfni^r. *In veMuh deberet esie poriieuM ad d^mbtda* 
thnei kU qm esseni ingressuri/ That portico ia undoubtedly 
the one in the court ; and the exedra, so called from the elpai^ 
or seats, where those wlio did not choose to walk in the portico 
might repose, is represented by the benches which run along 
the wall. [These are not given by Gell, but copied here from 
the Mum, Borh*^ and marked with o. Bechi cmisiders them 
meant for the use of slaves who accompanied their masters to 
the batli, and calls the room 19 an meu9^ m exedraJ} Vitruvius 
mentions that, while some were bathing, others were generally 
waiting to succeed them. 
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In this court, or vestibule, was found a sword with a leather 
sheath, and the box for the quadrafis, or money, which was paid 
for each visitor. The quadrans was the fourth part of the assis, 
and the fourteenth part of a denarius. ^Fourteenth is put by 
mistake for fortieth. It is natural, that after the denarius was 
computed equal to sixteen asses, the quadrans also underwent a 
reduction, and sixty-four went to a denarius. "2 A sum so mo- 
derate, that the heating of the baths could not have been de- 
frayed without a crowd of bathers. The poet remarks upon the 
trifling sum with which a man made himself as happy as a king : 
Dum tu quadranie lavaium rex ibis, Hor. Sat. iii. [TTie mean- 
ing of this ironical passage has been clearly misunderstood by 
the author.] 

Juvenal says that youths under the age of fourteen paid 
nothing. Sat» ii. [The words are, (v. 152): Nec pueri ere- 
\ duni, nisi qui nondum cere lavantur ; but the sense seem^ 
! rather to be, children who do not as yet visit the public 
baths.] The smallness of the sum, however, was a great en- 

II. 




PLAN OF THE BATHS OF STASIA, AFTER OELL. 



A. Vrafumium. 

B. Laconicum. 

C. Ttpidarium. 



D. Natatorium. 

E. Frigidarium. 
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courageraent to bathers who, according to Pliay, sometimes 
bathed seven times in one day. [The author is much mistaken 
If he fiundea this was usual The passage in Pliny does not 
occur to me; but JBl. Lamprid (11) says of Commodus: 
Lavahai per diem eepHee atque ocHee* But this was a mon- 
strous way of living. 3 

It is excecdinpfly probable that the svvoitl was that of the 
keeper of the thcrmcs or balnealor^ whose station, with his box 
of money, must have been the ala of the portico» 19. This 
room was not painted, and the roof seems to have been^ black- 
ened by the smoke of the lamps. Those who had paid here, 
might have entered with some sort of ticket Tickets for the 

theatre have been found at Pompeii, and liave been engraved. 
One for the bhow of gladiators is in the possesision of Mr Dod< 
well at Rome. 

In this Doric portico persons waited for admission to the 
ihemmf which were not of sufficient size to admit conveniently 
more than twenty or thhrty at once* Here, therefore, notioea 
of shows, games, exhibitions, or sales, might conveniently be 

exposed to the pubhc. Accordingly, on the south wall was 
painted in large letters, Dedtcatione, etc. [Here follows the 
inscription, and then an explanation of the sparsiones^ which 
I have omitted, as being of very little importance. We 
must however remark that he adduces another inscription, in 
which epasiwnee occurs. The author holds this to be a pro- 
vincialism (?), and suspects that the first inscription had the 
word also thus written, though it was no longer fresh enough 
to ascertain this. Bechi says nothing about it. Relax, d* Sc» 
Mut, BorL ii.] 

Fnaa the court, those who intended to bathe passed by a 
small corridor, into the chamber 17, which must be supposed to 
have corresponded with the first room of the Turkish batii, 
where a stranger is undressed. [The author describes (p. 86) 

the arrangements of the Turkish baths, from which he proceeds 
to a description of those at Pompeii, wliicli he considers analo- 
gous to them«J In tliis corridor was found a great number of 
lamps, perhaps more than five hundred, but above one thousand 
were discovered in the whole circuit of the baths, of which it ia 
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said lihe worioDen were ordered to make a genml deatniction, 
after the beet had been eeleeted. 

These lamps were generally of common terra eoiia, and some 

of them had the impression uf the figures of tlic Graces, and 
others of Harpocrates, of moderate execution, Atheneeus (b. xv.) 
says that the lamps in baths were of brass, [He probably alludes 
to the words : 6 hi Euffoio^ iroXXa /leV cipiyKcv 
^aptcrra* W9p\ ^iv t^9 tw fidKtitmmif t^y^^* BaXAov 5* oAAff- 

Xov9 ;^aXKf/pe<riv cY;^e<f}<rty. But what right there is to assmne 
fiom thence that the lamps were of brass, we cannot conceive.] 
and distinguished by names expressive of the number of burners, 
such as monomixi^ dimixi, inmixi, and polt^mixi ; but the authors / 
who have written on the subject, seem to speak always of build- 
ings and customs on a scale of magnificence too extravagant to 
guide us In the expUmation of the Pompeian ihermm. Some 
attention has been paid to the decoration of this passage, the 
cieling being covered with stars. 

In the room 17, all who fTpequented the thermce for the 
purpose of bathing met, whether they entered by the portico, or 
from either of the doors from the street on the north ; and here 
was certainly the Jrigidarium^ in which many persons took off 
their garments, hut more especially those who intended to make 
use only of the naiaitOi or cold bath. To them, at least, this 
chamber served as the sjMaloruim, apodj/lerium, or apolyterium^ 
so called from the ^AwoIw^'iihov of tlie Greeks, signifying the 
place where the clothes were left ; QThe apodyterium^ as Bechi \ 
also observes, was never called spoHatorium, and even spoUarhm 
Is very doubtful as as regards baths. Apofyierium is per- i 
fecUy erroneous.] and accordingly we may observe on entering, ' 
certain holes in Ihe wall, in which had either been inserted 
rafters or pegs for supporting shelves, or for hanginj^ garments, 
Pliny mentions that people first entered into the apudyterium, or 
tepidarium^ with a temperate air, and consigned their garments 
to cagrarU^ which were probably pegs, so called fiom their like« \ 
ness to boms. [Where Pliny says tiiis, we know not ; for the 
author is not used to give references to the passages he attudes 
to. Bechi, too, says: ' There are apertures in the waU made 
to receive the wooden propy or hooks on which were hung the 
ganuents of those who undrest here, before taking the bath in 
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the adjoming rooms.* Bitt it seems almost indubitable, that 4 
\ sad confusion has been made here between caprarii and cap-- 
Jttm, persons who took charge of the dothes at the hath. See 
Bmark xii* Shdves are visible in tiie painting from the births 
of Titus, in the iepidarhm, on which a man is just placing 
garments.] 

The chamber itself, which is spacious, is vaulted, and the 
arch springs £:om a projecting cornice, covered with a hcidy* 
cobured painting of griffins and lyres. The cieling ap{peais to 
have consisted of panels of white within red borders, and the 
pavement of the common sort of white mosaic. The walk were 
painted yellow. Stone benches occupy the greater part of the 
walls, with a stop running below them slightly raised from the 
floor. A little apartment at the north end may have been either 
a lairina, or, if it had sufficient light, a tonstrina for shaving, or 
it might possibly have served for keeping the unguents, «lnjgt^j 
tow^t and other articles necessary for the accommodation of the 
visitors. 

It is probable that a wihdovv once existed at the north, like 
that now remaining at the south end ; but in no case could this, 
or any other room in the Pompeian thenme answer to the descrip- 
tion of the wide windows of the Jrigidarium of the author, who 
says, Frigidarium loctu wniis perfitUus fateUris ampUt. The 
yet remaining window admitted light from the south, and is 
placed dose under the vault of the roof, and rather intrenehing 
upon it. It opens upon the roof of the chamber 18, and was not 
only formed of glass, but of good plate glass, slightly ti;round on 
one side so as to prevent the curiosity of any person upon the 
roof. Of this glass all the fragments remained at the excavation, 
a circumstance which appeared not a littie curious to those who 
imagined that its use was either unknown, or very rare among 
the andents, and did not know that a window of the same kind 
had been found in the baths of the villa of Diomedcs. 

Glass seems to have at first been brought from Egypt, and to 
have, in ^t, received its name of va\6<t from the Coptic. Crys- 
tal, K/»woTCl^Xov, or the pennanent ice of the ancients, originally 
designated the.nalural stone itself. It is- said to have been little 
known in Kome before 586 A.ir.c., .but this would give ample 
time for its use at Pompeii long befine its destruction. 
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There are few sulijecto on which the learned seem to have 
been so genmlly mistaken as that of the art of glass'-makmg ^ 

among the ancients, who seem to have been far more skilful than 
was at first imagined. Not to mention the description of a 
huming-glass in the Nubes of Aristophanes, v. 764, the collection 
which Mr Dodwell first formed and brought into notice at Rome 
by lepolishing the fragments, is sufficient to- prove that specimenB 
of every known marble, and of many not now existing in cAbi* > 
nets, as well as every sort of precious stone, were commonly 
and most succcssfiilly imitated by the ancients, who used these 
imitations in cups and vases of every size and shape. 
' In the time of Martial, about a century after Clirist, glass 
cups were common^ except the caUces aUastantesy which die- . 
played changeable or prismatic colours, and, as Vossius says,' 
were procured in Egypt, and were so rare that Adrian^ sending 
some to Servianus, ordered that they should only be used on great 
occasions. The vasa inurrhlna^ however, which were in such 
request, seem at last to Imve been succe^isfully traced to China. 
•Fropertius calls them Parthian, and it seems certain that the 
porcelain of the East was called Miirha di Smyrna to as late 
a date as 1555. 

ThR vast collection of bottles, glasses, and other utensils 
discovered at Pompeii, is sufficient to shew that the ancients 
were well acquainted with the art of glass-blowing in all its 
branches ; but it is not the loss true that they sometimes used, 
much as we do, horn for lanterns, which Plautus terms Vulcan 
in a prison of horn; \_Ampkitr, i. 1, 185: Volcanum m eomu 
conduium gerit* So also mention is made in Athmiseus, xr* 
p. 699, of KepuTivov ^ncfpopov Xv'^vou <r€\a9, and m Martial, xiT* 
61 and 62, laterna ex vesica and cornea. So also is explained 
laterna Punica in Plautus, Aul. iii. 6, 30], and that windows, 
.and Cicero says, lanterns [^ad Attic, iv. 3, linea laterna. But 
the reading is doubtful] were sometimes made of linen instead 
of glass, as we see oiled paper in modem times. The common 
expression for these objects in Latin appears to be Fen€$trm 
volMlef, vd UneU velhy vel speeularia viiratis daum. [The 
vela, at all events, are sometliing quite different.] 

In process of time, glass became so much the fashion, that 
whole chambers were lined with it. The remains of such a room 
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wm discovered In the year 18d6, near flculnea» in the Rmnaii 
temtofy; and these are hinted at in a passage of the Roman 
naturalist: Ncn dMe vUreas faehtrus eamenu, «t prhu id 

inventutn JuUset, [Plin. xxxvi. 25, 64.] In the time of Seneca 
the chambers in iherma had waUs covered witli glass and Tha^ 
sian marble, the water issued from silver tubes, and the deco- 
rations were mirrors. is incorrect Seneca says, EpisU 
86: Nisi parieiis magnig et preUoni ofbibus rtfuisermU: and 
even if he had written specuUi^ still we must rallier have under* 
stood thereby the marble medaUions, which, like the abady served 
to adorn the walls.] 

In the semicircular compartment containing the window was 
a larffe basso relievo in stucco, of wtiich the subject appeared 
to be the destruction of the Titans (giants) by Jupiter» or pei^ 
haps, by Satiiin (1)^ whose colossal head appeared in the centre. 
Bacchns was one of the great assistants of Jupiter in that com- 
bat ; and the cup of Bacchus, or one of the same shape, appears 
on the right, as if thrown at the Titan. The subject is at present 
scarcely intelligible, haviiig sulTered much in the reparation of 
the roof. [|And this fact may have led the author astray in his 
conjectures. Bechi says : ^ Underneath this window is wrought 
in stucco a huge and bearded mask, from the pendant locks of 
which flow streams of water. Two tritons, wil^ vases on their 
shoulders, ace struggling to reach the centre of ihe famim, 
and a shoal of dolphins, harnessed by cupids, are represented as 
sporting impatient at tlieir chains.' 

These would certainly be more be^tting ornaments for a 
bath, than a gigajilomachia.2 

From the frigidarium a short passage opened into the street 
on the north, and a little recess is observable in it, where pos- 
sibly snother person sat to recmve the mmiey of the batherB» 
The third passage commumcated with the hypocaust, or stoves, 
and these again with the street. 

A door, uniform with that leading from the court, opened 
into apartment 18, in which was the naUUio, or natatorium, 
piscina, or cold ba^. Some may be inclined to apply the term 
hi^^Hateriom to this vase into which the bathers plunged. The 
wnd piscina is applied to the bath by the younger Pliny. It 
appears that Xovrpou was the Greek appellation. That this was 
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jcallcd bajfiittenum in the time of Pliny appears from this paa-> 
lage, considering its connection with the frigidarums Inde 
apodyiertum haOnei iaxtm ei Mlare exeipii ceUa frigidaria in 

qua hapiisteriiim amplum atque opacum. {^Hereupon vid. inf.J 

This is perfectly preserved, and notliing^ is wanling hut the 
water, which anciently gushed irom a copper pipe opposite the 
entrance about four feet from the floor, and feU into a dstem 
lieing supplied by pipeSy yet to be traced from the great reser^ 
voir near the pre^fvrimm. This apartment is a dide enclosed 
by a square, in the angles of which are four alcoves, called 
by tlje ancients scholWf a word derived from the Hebrew, and 
signifying repose. 

The diameter of the circle is eighteen feet six inches. Round 
the whole runs a walk, or ambulatory, two feet four inches and 
a half wide. The pisema, or we itself, is twelve feet ten inches 
in diameter, and has a seat eleven inches wide, sunoimding it at 
the depth of ten inches below the lip^ and two feet four inches 
from the bottuui, allowing a deptk of water equal to about tliree 
feet The alcoves, or .wholce, are five feet two inches wide, by 
two feet half-an-inch deep. Their arches, which rise to the 
height of one foot eight inches, spring from a point five feet 
six inches above the floor. 

The whole of ihe pUana^ or uaiaiio, with its sesA or step, 
the pavement of the schoUe, or the andndalorium^ is of white 
marble, and in perfect preservation. Tlie roof is a dome, or 
rather a cone, of which a small part of the summit is destroyed. 
It appears to have been painted blue, and haA an opening or 
window nesr the top, toward the south-west, possibly not glased, 
as, being a cold bath, the increase of tempeiatare was not re- 
quired. Hie walls have been painted yellow, with certain 
branches here and there of green. The walls of the alcoves 
were blue or red, and the arches have a pretty relieved border in 
stucco. 

About eight feet from the floor, a cornice runs round the 
whole, nearly eighteen inches high, coloured red, and adorned 
with stucco figures xepresentingY in all appearance, the course on 
foot, on horseback, and in chariots. The spina, or perhaps the 

goal, is also visible ; and, though mucli ruined, the chariot race 
and the running horses with their riders have an air of life and 
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verity, which seems to evince that they were at least copied from 
scolptures of the most brilliant period of the arts. 

The naiaiorhm of the baths of Diodetian was SOD feet 
long, by half that widths the Aqua Martia supplying copious 

streams of water, which spouted forth in grottos artificially con- 
trived. With the macrnificence of the capital, the piscina of 
Pompeii cannot pretend to vie ; but nothing can be more ele- 
gant, or more aptly calculated for the purpose of bathing} than 
the chamber in question. 

A doorwayt ^e jambs of which are somewhat inclined, and 
prove that the fbldmg doors which turned upon umhiUei, or 
pivots, were calculated to shut by their own weight, conducted 
the visitor to the chamber 15, which was called either tepidarium, 
a\€iwriipioVf apodifterium, elwolhesium, or unctuarium; for, in 
ikermoe of small dimensions, one chamber must have served for 
inany of those purposes to which, in the imperial city, sepaxate 
apartments were aUotted, 

It is therefore probable, that though the^^tdtsritfift served 
as an apodyterium to the cold bathers, tliosc who took the warm 
bath, undressed in the secuiid chamber, 15, which was \v armed 
not only by a portable fire-place, or foculare^ called by the Italians 
brflCf^ere, but by means of a suspended pavement, heated by the 
jctistant fires of the stove of the calddtium, or laoonieim. QThis 
seems jqmte a mistake, and is entirdy at variance with fte section 
of the ba^ given by Gell himself. The ealdarium only had 
suspensurw according to lieciji. The tepidarium was warmed 
only by the large fire-place. In the picture from the baths of 
Titus, the matter is doubtful ; for according to the copies we 
have of it, a part of the tepidarium seems to have smpentwrcs^ 
The temperature did not, probahly, much esuseed that necessary 
to impart an agreeable warmth, and supply the want of the more 
cumbrous artides of dress. 

In the tepidarium are three seats of bronze, about six feet 
long, and one broad. (They were placed along the side walls, 
while the foculare stood across the bottom of the apartment.) 
The seats are inscribed with the name of the donor, M. Nigidiut 
VaccujtOf whose heraldic cognizance, if tliat expresaion were ad* 
missihle, was a pun upon his name, the legs of the seats being 
those a cow, whose head forms tbeur upper omament, and 
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whose entire figure b the decoration of the faeulare. The in- 
aoription runs thus : M, Nigidius Vaectda^ P, S. (pecunia sua.) 
The hearth, 16, is ahotit seven feet long, and two feet six 

broad. It is of Inonzc, an.l is oroanicntcd by tliirtvieii baltic- 
mented summits :tn(l a lotus at the angles. \V itliin there is an 
iron lining, calculated to resist the heat of the embers, and the 
bottom is formed by bars of brass, on whicli are laid bricks 
supporting the pumice-stones for the reception of the charcoal. 

This apartment was decorated in a manner suitable to its ap- 
pearance. The pavement of white mosaic, with two small borders 
of black, the cielings elegantly painted, the walls covered with 
crimson, and the cornice supported by statues, all assisted in ren- 
dering this a beautiful and splendid place uf relaxation for the 
inhabitants of Pompeii. The cornice begins at four feet three 
Inches above the pavement, and is one foot two inches and a half 
highj the a6actM, which is five inches and a half, included. Above 
this, the figures (Telamones) with the entablature rise to the 
heitrht of three feet five inches more, and above tliese is the 
fluwcry Corinthian tracery. Tliese figures are about two feet in 
heio-lit, stand upon little scjuare plinths or dies of three inches 
high, and hold their arms in a posture fitted for assisting the 
head to bear the superimposed weight. They are of Urra cotta^ 
snd stand with thek backs placed against square pilasters, pro- 
jecting one foot fi!om the wall, and with an interval of one 
foot three inches and a half between each. The use of these 
figures in the baths of Pompeii, by whatever uiunr they may 
have been called, was evidently to ornament the separatious be- 
tween a number of niches or recesses, in which the garments of 
those who went into the sudatorium^ or inner apartment, to per- 
spire, were laid up till their return. 

The heat in this chamber was a dry warmth, produced by the 
hypocatiHum and the foculare, and consequently an agreeable 
place for perfuming, anointing, and all other operations after the 
sudatorium. The ancients had an aatonishinij number of oils, 
soaps, and perfumes, and their wash-balls seem to have had the 
general name of smegmata [Soaps, no doubt ; stiii it ought to 
be mentioned, that regular soap^ sapoy is not mentioned by any 
author before Pliny, (xviii. 12, 51), who calls it a Gallic invention, 
but which vras also very well known to the Germans. Moreover, 
14 
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Pliny says: Galliarum inventum rutUandU capillis, and the 
pUtt MatUaaBf or German soap-balto (Mart. xiv. 27), as also the 
ipvma Baiava (Id. viii. 23, 20), or eaUBtica (16, xi?. 26), are 
everywhere mentioned as means for dyeing the hair, and not for 

purifying it. Tlicy were therefore rather pomades tlian soaps. 
See Beckniaiiii, Beitr. z, Gesch. d, Erjind. iv. 1, seqq. It is also 
very possible, that when Ovid says (Art. Am. iii. 163), Femina 
canitiem Germanis itificit herbisj and (Atnor. i. 14), Ipsa dabas 
eapUi mitta venena too, nothing else is meant by him than such 
a pomade, whence its use might he extended backward up to the 
time of Augustus. Comp. Boettig. Sab. i. p. 121, 142/] Among 
the oik, are named the mendesium, megalium, metopium, ama^ 
racinum, cyprinum, susinum^ luirdinuin^ Hpicatum, aiud j as /ni- 
nvm; and Heliogabalus never bathed without oil of saffron or 
crocuif which was thought most precious. ^We might add to 
these many others from Pliny, and among others rtmceum. See 
Oodend. on Appul. Met x. p. 717.] We hear also of nitre and 
aphroniirum in the baths. To these were added all kinds of 
odoriferous powders called diapatmata. The cypriimi was not 
only a perfume, but was supposed to put a stop to further per- 
spiration, and its name has been retained to the present day. 

Persons of lower conditions sometimes used, instead of soap^ 
meal of lupins, called lomentum^ which, with common meal, is 
still used in the north of England, while the rich earned their 
own most precious unguents to the ihertrut in phials of ahtbaster, 
gold, and glass, which were of such common use, both in ordinary 
life and at funerals, tliat they have very frei^uentiy buen found in 
modern times, when they acquired the name of lachrymatorieity 
bom a mistaken notion conceruiug their original destination. 

Pliny mentions that in the apodyterinm^ or tepidarium^ was 
the tlmothma^ or place for anointing, called also in Latin uncfo- 
rmm, where persons, caUed firom their office, were employed. It 
is to be supposed that in the great ihermm of the capital this 
dxenrrrlptovy or unctuarivm^ was a separate chamber. A verse 
of Lucilius, quoted by Green in his work De Rusticaiione 
Romanorum^ describes the operations wiiich took place in this 
apartment : 

Scabor, suppUor, desquanuir, pnmlcor, 
Expilor, pingor— 
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The third apartment, 12, for the use of tliose who frequented 
the hot bathst is entered by a door opting from the tepidartunif 
which closed by its own weight, and it is probable was genendly 
shut, to prevent the admission of cold or less heated air. Vitni- 
vins says that the laeonicum and sudatorium ought to join the 
tepidarium ; and that, when these were separate rooms, they 
were entered by two doors from the opodyit num. 

This chamber, though not decorated witli all the art displayed 
in the tepidarium^ possibly because the constant ascent of steam 
would have destroyed the colours of the deling or vault, was, 
nevertheless, delicately ornamented with mouldings of stucco, 
which have an elegant and beautiful effect [Comp. Zahn, Or- 
namente und Gem. t. 94.] Not only is the pavement suspended 
in the manner recommendid by Vitruvius, but the walls are so 
constructed, that a column ot heated air encloses the apartment 
on all sides. 

This is not effected by flues, but by one universal flue, formed 
by a lining of bricks or tiles, strongly connected with the outer 
wall by cramps of iron, yet dbtant about four inches from it, 

so as to leave a space by which the hot air might ascend from 
the furnace, and increase, almost equally, the temperature of the 
whole room. 

Some parts of this casing having fallen, the whole of this 
admirable contrivance is now apparent, and the pavement havings 
in some places, been forced in by the fall of some part of the 
vault, the method of suspending it was, at the period of the 

excavation, sufficiently visible. 

It will be observed that scarcely any thin g was placed in s}Tn- 
metry with the centre ; the circular window in the alcove, with its 
ornamental dolphins in stucco, being to the left, and the two side- 
windows in the vault being neither equal in size nor situation. 

The most striking object in the i^partment is the 2a6ftm, 14, \ 
placed in the centre of the alcove, which forms one extremity of > 
the caldarium^ or the hot-water bath. This consists in a vase or 
tazza of white uiarhle, not less tli:ui eight feet in diameter, and, 
internally, not more than eight inches in depth. In tlie centre is 
a projection, or un^o, rising from the bottom, in the middle of 
which a brass tube threw up the water, which, judging from 

14— « 
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the cuBtomary process in an oriental bath, was pfobabiy cold» or 
as nearly ao, as was judged expedient for pouring upon the head 
of the bather before he quitted thin heated atmosphere. 

The la brum was presentctl to the therfn(e of Pompeii by a 
private indivirliui). nlio-^c name, tuLiclher with the value, is in- 
scribed ill letters of bronze, yet remaining on tlie lip ot tiic basin. 
CN . MELISS/EO . CN . F . AFRO . M . STAIO . M . F . 
RVFO . II . VIR . 1T£R . ID . LABRVM . £X . D . D . £X . 
P . I . F , C • CONSTAT . HSP . (sic!) C . C . L . [The aiN 
thor is here quite mistaken. The inscription contains nothing 
at all about a gift, and it is not even copied correctly. Bechi, 
who ( opied it from the rim of the labrttm, gives it as follows 
(Comp. Orelli, Inscr., n. 3277): CN . MELISS^O . CN . F . 
APRO . M . STAIO . M . F . RVFO . II . VIR . ITER . ID • 
LABRVM.EX.D. D, EX. P.P. F.C, CONSTAT. H. 
S . 10 . C • C . Lb StiU Bechi*8 explanation<»Cn. MeliueBo, 
Cri.Jllio, Aproy M, Staio, M, ^iOy Rufo duumviris Uerum jure 
dieundo lahrum e« decurionum decrdo ev pecunia publico facien- 
dum cur a runt. Constat. H.S, lOCCL., is correct in the sense, 
but not grammatical] The position of this labrtfm seems in 
some respects to accord with the instructions given by Vitruviua 
for the construction of such a vase : Schoku autem labrorum iia 
Jkii oportet spatiaasy «<, cum pr%ore$ oceupaverini locaj ctrctem- 
tpectajites reliqui recte stare pomnL Vitr. v* 10. He says also : 
Lahrum mb iumine faciendum videtur ne atantea circum mis 
umbris ohscurent lucem. Even this, as applied to our labrum, is 
not very intelligible. QOn the contrary, every thing agrees with 
Vitruvius, for above the labrum is a wide opening, through which 
the light fell in, and this is the lumeru^ 

Andreas Baccius, who has written and collected much of what 
the ancients have left us on die subject of baths, says that some 
lahra existed made of glass ; and he very sensibly concludes, that 
all the great Uizza of Rome, like that at present on the Quiri- 
nal, were originally labra of the public or private baths of the 
city, iicoroni mentions labra in Rome of basalt, granite, por- 
phyry, and alabaster, and observes that many of these had a lion's 
head in the centre. Mention is also made of the lahrum in a 
private bath by Cicero, in a letter to his wife Tecentia : Lahrum 
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ii turn eU in balneo, fac ut sit, [Bechi too mentions many 
antique lahray and bo also Stnitico.3 

The opening for the kmp, which has been formerly noticed as 
giving light, on one side to the Doric portico, and on the other 

to the caldarium, is visible above tha labrunL, and had, anciently, 
a convex glass to prevent the entrance of cold air fiom without, 
I^In the apodyterium also, there was a similar opening in the 
wall under the large window, which had probably a like destina- 
tion. Bechi speaks of it as if the glass were still in existence.^ 

Erom the pavement of the ealdarium^ which was of white 
tenwrce^ with two small borders of black, bathers ascended by 
two steps, so as to sit down conveniently upon tlie diird or marble 
wall, one foot four mc lic s broad, which formed tlie brink of tlio 
vase or vat of hot water. Thence one step dividing the whole 
depth of the cistern, not exceeding two feet and half an inch, 
permitted them to immerse themselves by degrees in the heated 
fluid. The whole length of the cistern is fifteen feet, and the 
breadth four. About ten persons might have sat upon the marble 
pavement vvitliout inconvenience at the same moincnt, immersed 
in the hot water. It is evident from the shallowness of this 
cistern, that persons must have sat on the pavement in order to 
have been sufficiently immersed ; and, accordingly, the side next 
the norlih wall is constructed with marble, sloping like the back 
of a chair, in an angle well adapted to the support of the body in 
ihat position. Hot water entered this bath, 13, at one of the 
angles, iiuuicdiately from tUo caldron, 9, vvhicli boiled on the 
other side of the wail. There appears to have been a moveable 
stone in the pavement, near this cistern, possibly for permitting 
the entrance of a column of hot air on certain occasions (?) 

This chamber, from the water which must have fallen on the 
pavement, and tiie distilhUion caused by the vapour from so great 
a quantity of heated liquid, must have always been wet, and must 
have had an outlet called fusorium^ to which the floor inclined. 
fNot on this ac! untit ; for the mtpensuris were generally so laid. 
Vitr. V. 10, 2. SuspensurcB caldariorum ita mnl faciendcB^ uti 
primum mquipedalibm Ugulis solum tiermUur inclinalum ad 
hypfHsaunm^ nU pUa cum miUaba' wm passU iniro retiatere. 
It was intended that the fire should have, by this means, a better 
draught.] Perhaps the opening near the hot bath served in part 
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for thift purpow. The floor was found much damaged and broken 
in by Ihe fidl of a part of the arch, on ita tint discovery. 

The seats in this chamber were probably of wood, as the 

whole must constantly have been in a state of hiuiiid lieat, wliicli 
would liave corrodi fl furniture of bronze, like those of Vaccula in 
the tepidarium. In that portion of the vaulted roof still remain- 
ing, are no fewer than four openings for the admission of light, 
and the transmission of hot air and vnpour. These roust have 
been glased or closed with linen windows called vela^ for it was 
probably previous to that common use of glass, which evidently 
prevailed at Pompeii, that the brazen shields or circular shutters, 
mentioned by Vitruvius as hanging b} c liains, for the purpose of 
I opening and shutting the windows of the Laconicum or sudatorium^ 
were necessary. It appears from that author, that these shields 
were lowered to open, or raised to close, the circular openings in . 
the roof of the lacctiicum. Over the labntm is seen one of these 
circular windows. None of these apartments could have had a 
cheerful light; and when the brazen shields were in use, the 
darkness must have increased with the increase of temperature. 
[J.n consequence of the author's false conception of the laconicum, 
which he shares with many others, he could not have formed any 
other judgment. Unquestionably these windows were glazed, and 
the baths were really dark only in ancient times, when the use of 
glass was either not at all, or but very little, known, and rimes 
were consequently used.] 

It may be supposed that in an establishment so small as this 
of Pompeii, this inner room, or caLdarium^ might unite in itself 
more than one of the numerous appellations in use in the Roman 
capitaL 

From the frigidarium^ 17, a very narrow passage ran to the 
furnace, 9, upon which were placed caldrons, to the number of 

three, one above another, and, possibly, as may be gathered from 
an inspection of the ruins, placed in three colunuis, of three cal- 
drons each (?), so that the water in tlie uppermost or ninth vase, 
nearest the cisterns 10 and II, would be very nearly cold. 

The caldron immediately above the flames was of course 
boiling, and on the water being withdrawn for use, it was con- 
trived that an equal portion should replace it fi;om the 
darium, into which at the same time the Jngidanum was dts- 
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charged. It does not seem improbable, from the appearance of 
the place, that there were three columns of these caldrons at 

Pompeii, dependent on a single fire, and if so, the upper caldron 
of the ( oluinn nearest the cistern, 10, contained waicr nearly 
cold, and hence that was probably derived which rose in the 
centre of the labnim^ and must have had a higher level. 

f>om one of these, or the cisterns adjoining, the circular 
bath, or natatoriumj was also supplied, through tubes yet to be 
traced in the waD. 

This is the most essential part of GelFs description. Next tt> 
this bath, though not in any way communicating^ with it, was a 
second, almost the same in its arrangements, though on a smaller 
scale, and generally considered to have been the women's bath 
{which also agrees Ivith Vairo, L. ix. 41, Sp,)^ so that 3 is the 
apadytenum^ 3 the frigidarium^ 4 the iepidarium^ 5 the ealda- 
riumy 6 the hot-water bath, and 7 the lahrum. The rooms lying 
round the regular bath, which have no exits but towards the 
streets, an l ;irf not marked with figures in the sketch, were pro- 
bably iaber/iaSf in no way connected with the building composing 
the bath 

Small as this phun may appear in comparison with the great 
thermm of Rome, still the discovery of it is of fiir more mo- 
ment than all the other ruins existing, as here we have at 
least tlie necessary parts tolerably complete, and agrecinpr with 
the accounts given by authors. The ruins of Badenweiier, which 
Hirt (251) looked on as the main source of our knowledge about 
the ancient baths, appear very insignificant when compared with 
these. Next to the baths of Pompeii, the painting from the baths 
of Titus is perhaps of the most importance, (see Plate III. p. S05}, 
principally because the names being written leave no doubt about 
the destination of the particular cellcB and other parts. 

Let us now compare the remains of ancient baths with each 
other, and with the accounts of Vitruvius, Pliny, Palladius, and 
others, and. we shall find the most essential parts of a Roman 
bath to be these. 

I. An apodyterium^ connected perhaps with the dasothemm 
and unctorium^ 

II. A frigidariuniy or cella frigidaria^ by which we must not 
understand, with Gell, a mere unwarmed room, but the cold bath 
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itself. Pliny says in his description of the Laurentiau villa, (ii. 
1 7, 11) : Inde baUnn ceUa Jrigidaria 9paUo9a et ^ffiaa^ eujus in 
eonirariia pariHtbus duo bapHHeria vdut tfecta MmuafUur^ 
ahunde capaeia^ §i innare in proximo cogiies; and of his Tuscan 
villa, 6, 25) : Tnde apodyterium balinei kucum et hilare ex* 
cipit cella frisridai u/ , in qva baptisteriuni amplum et opacnm. 
While then in ru)H])eii the cella frigidaria had the hasin in the 
middle, and the proper cool-room, which also served as apody^ 
teriunit lay before it, in the fonner villa at least, the baptisteria 
were at the alcove-ahaped ends of the frigidariaimf so that what 
was there separated, 17 and 18, seems heie to have fonned one 
room. But baptisterium may be taken to mean the same as 
piscina^ according to Sidou. Ep. ii. 2. Ihiic basUicm appt ndir 
piscina JorumcuSi seu si grcBcari nmvis^ baptisterium ab oriente 
cojineciiiur. 

The Jrigidarium in the baths of Pompeii and those of Stabia? 
has just the same form ; and probably the rooms which appear 
similar, in the sketch in the baths of Titus, and which PaUadio 

pronounces to be temples, and Hirt laeonica, are aho frigidaria* 
In the baths of Constantine (Pailadio, Ic Unne de Rom. t. xiv.) 
there are six such saloons, which are declared to be baths of ail 
three temperatures. 

III. The iepidarium ; of tliis division we know least, and it 
may even be doubted whether the usual assumption that the tepid 
bath was there, be a correct one. In Pompeii, at least, in the room 
which is rightly taken to be it (n. 1 5), there is no apparatus for 
bathing. Pliny says (v. 0, 2()) : FrigidarKv cclUe connectitur 
media., cm sol benignissime prfp^io est; caldarice magis ; pro- 
minet eniin. In hac tres desce/isiones^ etc. The media can only 
be the tepidaria ; but whilst the baptisterium of thefrigidarvum^ 
and the tre$ detcemUmea of the ealdarium are mentioned, no 
Idbrumy nor pimTUt of the i^idariumf is named. Such a re* 
ceptacle,with luke*warm water, was probably in the middle of the 
frigidariym itself : Si nature lativs aut tepidius vdis, in area 
piscijia est ; in proximo puteus, ex quo possi.^ rvrsus adsfringiy 
si pceniteat teporis. Thus also in the ruins of Badenweiler, a 
double water-bath only seems to be admissible ; and if in the 
baths of Hippias, one of tlie rooms, perhaps the «f/>6/ia ^XiaiwJ* 
/A€vo«, is to pass for a tepidariumt still there were pisdnas or 
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descemiones only in the cold and warm bath. In the often- 
mentioned picture, it is true that there is a tepidarium next to 
the mdaUo^ but it cannot be seen whether there was a labrum in 

it or not 

But there are two ])assages in Celsus, i. 3, which are most 
calculated to raise doubts about that acceptation. Commvnia 
demde omnibua sunt post fatigaUoniem cibum sumpturis^ ubi 
paiullum anUnUaverunt^ H btdneum won eU^ calido ioco, vH in 
soUf vd ad igntm tmgi atque mdare: H eU, arUe cmnia in tepi' 
dario rendere; deinde ubi pauUum conquieverunt^ inirare et 
descendere in sfdium. The second passage from c. 4, which 
contains the whole ecoiiumy of the bath, is still plainer: Si in 
balneum venit, sub veste primum paulium in tepidario insudarCj 
ibi ungij turn transire in calidarium : ubi tudarit in aoUum ?ton 
dtKendert^ kc There the tepidarium is a warm room, where a 
person sits down as in the wdaUo^ which has only a higher tem- 
perature. Those who wished to bathe must go into another 
room, the caldarium^ intrare et descendere in solium. We may 
therefore assume that tiiere was not, at least in all cases, a tepid 
bath. 

IV* The caldarium ; which was, at least in later times, the 
most important part of ail* We must here^ aft^ Vitruvius and 
the Pompeian baths, make four distinct divisions : (1) the room 
itself, mdaiios (2) the iaemicum ; (3) the labrum ,* and (4) the 

basin for the hot water, or the highest degree of tlie warm batli. 

The wliole room liad awtpen^ii^Wy that is, the floor rested on 
small pilhirs, so that underneath it the heat and even the tlarae 
from the fire-places might be disseminated. See Winkelm. fF, ii. 
tab. iv. ; Hirt, tab. xxiv. flg« III., and in the picture from the 
baths of Titus (p. 305). The walls were hollow, and usually the 
warmth was conveyed In pipes from the hypocausta between 
them, as we see in the baths described by Fernow. In Pompeii 
the whole space between the regular wall and the interior one 
was hollow, and without pipes, which is represented in the sketch 
by the white line running round : the same arrangement appears 
in the caldarium and tepidarium of the women's bath« 

At one end of the caldarium was the laconicum^ the part 
most difficult to be explained. Schneider (385) has collected 
with great diligence the passages relating thereto, but his expla- 

14—5 
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natioD is not perfectly dear, and must at least femain uncertain, 
as he has not taken into conddecation any andent monument, not 
even the painttnf^firom the baths of Titus, which is here of special 

moment, and NvliicL luiJ already put Giiliani on the right way. 
Wliat Vitruvius says, (c. 11), entirely agrees with the arrange- 
ment of the caldarium at Pompeii, though we judge fit to assume 
that there was no regular laconicum there, but merely a common 
mdaUo, (In the painting, the cdla^ which is designated as cofi- 
camanUa iudaUoy appean as a small eupola-shiqied building, into 
which the flame streams above the floor, through a broad pipe. 
Underncatli is to Lte found the name laconicinii, and under the 
airh, on wliich tvv o ehains are visible, the name cliptus. Comparing 
with tiiis the passage of Vitruvius about the clipeus (10) : medium' 
que lumen in hemi^hofHo rdinquatur ex eoque clypeum eeneum 
oatenU pendeat, per cujus reduetumea et demienanee perfidetur 
eudatiimis temperoHira^ we should imagine a valve, which hung 
at the orifice in the middle of the arch, in order to allow the 
excess of warm air to escape ; but tins idea does not at all agree 
with the paintinji. On the contrary, it seems that we must as- 
sume from this, tiiat the laconicum was by no means the semi- 
circular-shaped recess where those desirous of perspiring sat, but 
the cupohi-Uke hf/pocaudum^ which rose in this alcove above the 
floor, and that it was closed by the elipeut. When this was drawn 
up by the chains, or let down within, the heat and the flame 
itself streamed out more veheniriillv, and heightened the tem- 
perature of the alcove ; and periiaps we must so understand wliat 
Suet. Aug. 84, calls, ad flammam sudarej although Celsus (i. 3) 
mentions, outside of the bath too, the yjigi et sudare ad ignem. 
We are further decided in assuming the ktcomeumio be something 
diflerent from the alcove, where the sweaters sat, from the con« 
sideration that it seems inconceivable how this alcove could pos- 
sibly have another temperature than the whole sweating bath, as 
it was only a part of the same, and was separated from it by no 
partition wall. But if the laconicum were placed tliere in the 
manner above given^ then the heat must have been greatest next 
to it« With this idea of the laeomcum^ best agrees also what 
Vitruvius (vii. 10} says about the oven for the preparation of 
atramenium^ which was also to be arranged fe<t laconkuim. 
Galiani, too, has taken this view of the subject ; probably Schneider 
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likewise ; wlule Hirt, Gell, and Beclii» are perfectly at &ult, and 
Stratico also as well as Marini misunderstand Vitravitis. The 

error appears to arise from the word hernhpfurrium^ which sug- 
gested to them the alcove, in wliich at Puiiipeii the labi um is. 
But Vitruvius means the cupola ahove the laconicumj aa it is in 
the picture, and this is a hemuphcerium. By this means every* 
thing is clear, and we see that the clipem did not hang on the 
opening in the arch of the alcove, in order by opening it to 
moderate the temperature, but, on the contrary, served to let 
the heat confined in the lacoiucum stream out, and increase the 
temperature of the sudalio. 

At Pompeii no such arrangement is to be found. In the al- 
cove is the lahrum already described, and on the use of which 
opinions are likewise divided. The explanation of Bechi, that it 
was designed for those who wished to take only a partial bath, 
does not seem very probable ; for the proper warm-bath, which 
was in the same apartment, was so arranged with steps, that the 
bather could sit at any depth he chose. Gell's supposition seems 
correct, that it contained cold water, into which a person plunged 
after the sweating bath, or with which he was sprinkled* 

Lastly ; at the opposite end of this room was the hot-water 
bath, already described* The name we should like to assign to 
it, at least in the baths of Pompeii, is eUvem^ and the proportions 
agree witii the plans given by Vitruvius. And then what Vitru- 
vius says, becomes explicable : quanta longitudo fueril, tertia 
demta latitudo sit prceler scholam labri et alvei; and in the like 
manner it reachesi in agreement with the same, as £ur as the 
wall. 

The 9cholm were the free spaces between the receptacles of 
water and the wall, where those who intended to bathe, or only 

\Tsited the bath for the sake of amusement, stood or sat. 

The water was warmed, according to \ itruvius, by erecting 
three kettles : ^nea supra hypocaustum tria sunt componmdai 
unum caldarium^ alterum tepidarium, tertium frigidarium, et 
ila eoUoeanda, uti «v iepidario in cMarium, quantum aqva 
cMm exieritt mfiuat De frigidario in tqndarivm ad eundem 
modum. This might be effected in more ways than one. The 
simplest was to place the kettles one over the other, and join 
them by means of pipes, and we thus find them in the bath dis- 
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covered at the oountry-house of Diomedes at PompeiL See 

Voyage pUL de Najjlts, Wm 10 et 11, pi. 79 ; Femow on Wink, 
ii, tab. iv. C. n. 2; although there are only two kettles there; 
but we find it different in the painting from the bath of Titus. 

There are two expressions still requiring explanation. Firstly, 
the solium is often mentioned, and by some understood to mean 
an apparatus in tiie caldarium, hf which single persons might sit 
and take a shallow hath. Festus, 242. Alvei quoque lavandi 
gratia mUUutii quo singuli deteendunt, (solla) iolia dicuniur* 
See Martial, ii. 42. Hence also Celsus says, ii. 17, and else* 
where, in solio desidendum est 

To the question, how is the halneimi distinguished from the 
iherm€B? (Mart. ix. 76), people are accustomed to answer, that 
balneum means the cold bath, or the celia frigidaria^ and 
thermw^ the heated rooms. Still this seems quite inadmissible ; 
for balneum is especially used of the warm bath in opposition to 
the cold. Cels. i. 1 : Prodest eHam mterdtim balneo, interdum 
aquia Jrii^idis uti; modo un^iy inodo id ipsiuu /itgligere. iii. 24: 
Per omne temjrua utendum est txtrcitatiom^ fricatione ety si 
hyems esty balneo ; si wlas^Jrigidis nationibus. In the painting 
there is a particular cella by the side of the sudatio^ with the 
inscription balneum ; unquestionaUy a wann bath, for the cella 
frigidana is given in addition behind the Upidanum. We 
may therefore suppose that common warm-baths are to be under- 
stood. Such a bath, into which warm water onlv was l on ducted, 
might very suitably have been of wood ; not so ihtniia;, which 
presupposed a tepidarium and caldarium^ and must have had 
hypocamla. 

The remaining arrangements and decorations of the hatha 
are, even in Pompeii, elegant; yet there the ornaments appear 
exceedingly mean, compared with the splendour lavished on esta- 
blishments of this sort at Rome, as may be best conceived from 
the eighty- sixth letter of Seneca, who, after describing the sim- 
plicity in the bath of the great Scipio, says : At nunc quis est, 
qui sic lavari sustineat^ pauper sibi videtur ac sordidus^ nisi 
parietes magnia et preiiaeia orbibus refuUerunt; nui Aiemmdrina 
marmora Nwmdkie cruetU dietincta tuntj nisi iUis undique 
operoea el in picturm modum variata camera ; nisi Tkasius 
lapisf quondam rarum in aliquo spectaculum teinplo^ piscinas 
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no$tra» drcumdedit^ in qms muUa mdaiione corpora exinanUa 
demiUimuss nisi aquam argentea epiiiomia Juderunt> Et ad- 
kuc pkbeioB Jhtuku loquor, quid cum ad balnea UherUnorum 

pervenero f Quantum statuarum f quantum columnarum nihil 
sustinentium, sed in ornamentum positarum ; impensw causa ! 
quantum aquarum per gradus cum fiagore lahcntimn! Eo 
deUciarum pervenimu9y ut nisi gemmas calcare nolimus. In 
order that the temperature of the water might always continue 
the same, warm water conbtantly flowed in : reeena semper velut 
ex calido fonte currebai. Not less magnificent is the balneum 
Eirusei described by Stat. Silv, !. 5, of which he says (v. 47): 

Nil ibi plebeium: nusquam Temesea aotabis 
Moi, Bed argcnto felix propellitur unda, 
Axgentoque cadit, UbfUque nitentibus hitr«t. 

What Seneca says of the camera is more clearly expressed by 
Statius : vario fastigia vitro in species animosque mtt nt. It 
was mosaic in glass; also mentioned by Pliny, xxxvi. 25, 64. 
Compare the description of the same bath in Mart vi. 42, and 
Lucian's batli of Hippias. 

In addition to other things^ the great public thermm were 
well supplied with amusements of all sorts. Even libraries were 
introduced into them ; and there is no great bath, from the time 
of Agrippa to Constautine, in which a phice was not assigned to 
them in the plan. Nevertheless, corroborations from ancient 
writers are still wanting ; for, with the exception of a passage 
of Vopiscus, in the life of Probus, (2), Usus autem sum — prwci- 
pue libris ex bibUotheca Ulpia, estate mea in tkermis Dioctetianisy 
we do not remember any other mention of it. But when Hirt 
explains the words of Seneca, De iranq. an, 9 : Jam enim inter 
halnearia et thermas bibliotheca quoque ut necessarium domus 
ornamentum expolitur^ thus : ' It was considered as a necessary 
ornament to have libraries between the bathing saloons and 
thermoBi' this is only a new proof of great carelessness; for 
it evidently means that libraries served no longer for literary 
wants only, but it was the fashion to have them in the house, 
and they were considered quite as necessary appendages as the 
bath. 

Little is known of the public baths of Rome in the time of 
Gallus ; it was not till some years afterwards that Agrippa built 
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Im ikemuBf together with the PaiUheon^ and these were followed 
by several grand buildings. Till that time, the badis most likely 
bdonged to private speculators, and the bathers had to pay ; 

hence they who wished to curry favour with the people, would 
sometimes, in addition to other amusements, offer a free use of 
the baths. So Dio Cass, relates of Faustus, (xxxvii. 51) : ra 
Xovrpa KOi cXaiov irpoTKa avro7<: wap€trj(€¥i ^S^PP^ who as 

sedile granted baths gratis all the year through to men and 
women, (xlix. 43), and of Augustus, who letumsng from Ger- 
many > ^»7/A&> "rrpoTka TCt Te Xwrpa ical tow Kovpea^ Ttjv 
tjpiipav €K€ivr]v vapiayev, Soon after Agrippa left his therma: 
to the people, wo-re irpoTKU avrov^ XovtrQat. Dio Cass. liv. 
29. But even after the Neroniance and Titince were added to 
these, tlie private establishments for bathing still remained to 
satisfy the wants in this respect. Martial mentions four of 
these, balnea qiuUuor, (v. 70, 4). They are probably those 
named, (ii. 14, 11): 

Nee Fortunatl speinit, nee balnea Feugd, 
Nee GfylU tenelnm, .ffioluunqne Lnpi 
Nam thennii itcrumque, itenunqaei iterumqae lavaUir; 

consequently four times. Besides these, there is the bath of 

Etruscus, and tbe impudici balnea Ttgellini, iii. 20, 16. Whether 
the 7^po7^f^ AoJccr^ai continucd in these public baths, cannot be 
determined; only it must appear strange, that everywhere the 
quadrans is mentioned, though nowhere the gratis lavare, Ilor. 
Sa^. i. 3, la? ; Mart, iii, 30, 4 ; viii. 42 ; Juven. vi. 447 ; ii. 152 ; 
Sen. EpisU 86, balneum res qvutdratUaria, Are we always to 
refer this to the balnea mmVortu, or was it only the lowest price 
of admission for the commoner class, or was this trifle paid in 
the public baths also, iu order to cover the necessary expenses ? 
It is erroneously concluded from Juvenal (vi. 47), that tlie 
women paid nothing ; but the above-cited passage from Dio 
Cassius sufficiently contradicts this notion. Most probably, 
Roman matrons did not visit such public baths where the qua- 
drans was paid, and Juvenal wishes to describe the customs 
of the men. How general such balnea meritoria were, not 
only in Rome, but elsewhere in Italy also, is seen from Phii. 
Epist. ii. 17, 26. 

As far as regards bathing, it is probable that in more ancient 
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times tlie use of the cold-water bath was the prevailing one. 
Hence also Philematium, in Plant., MaHd* i. 3, 1, says: 

Jam ptidem, ecastor, frigida non lavi magis lubenter, 
Nec 'qttom me meliaf , me* Scapha, rear esse def«catam : 

and persuns ut himple iiabits ut life, such as the ehler Pliny, 

adhered to this, (PUu. EpuL iii. 5, 11) : Post solan plerumque 

frigida lavabatur. Comp. vi. 16, 5. Nevertheless, they had 

dddaria then also, as Seneca mentions in the case of Scipio 

himself, but had not yet begun to think about a temperature, 

concerning which Seneca says : Similis incendio, adeo qatdem, ui 

convicium in aliquo scelere servuin viiyinn lavari oporteat. Nihil 

mihi videtur Jam inleressc, anlcdt balneum, an calcat. This 

seems to be a little oratorical exaijLic ration, though Celsus (i. 3) 

mentions a fervens balneum, and Trhnalchio says, in Petron.> 

72, Conjiciamus not in balneum. Sic caiel, tanquam fumus, 

Perspiiation and appetite, which earlier generations obtained by 

corporeal exertion, and agricultural labour, were attained by a 

later race, that lived fi>rthe most part in idle inactivity, by means 

oi sudatoria and hot bathb. Tliiis Columella judged t»f his time, 

and after mentionins^ a Cincinnatus, Fabricius, and Curius Den- 

tatus, complains : Omnes enim palresfamilice fake et arairo re- 

liciis inira murum eorrepsimus, et in circig potius ac iheairit, 

quam in s^eUbus el vinetis manui movemus. Max demde, 

ut apte nemamus ad ganetu, quoiidianam crudUatem Laconieis 

excoquimus, et exsuclo sudore sitim quttrimvs, noctesque lihidi- 

iilhus et ehrietatihns^ dies liido vel soi/mu ronsu mi/x ar 7ioMne- 

iipsos ducimus foriunatos, quod nec oruuiem solan vidimus, nec 

occideatem, Comp. Juven. i. 143; bm. Episl, ^l. They who 

desired to use the bath through all degrees of temperature, sought 

iirat to give their body the preparation which was considcared 

necessary, by some sort of lighter gymnastics, ball-play, halteres^ 

and the like; and the baths were always provided with rooms 

suitable for this purpose. On the arrival of the hour for opening 

the thermae J a sijjnal was g-iven with a bell, as we see from Mart. 

xiv. 163, where, under the Lemma tintinnabulum, he says: 

Redde pilam : sonat ss thennarom: ludere pergfo? 
Virgine vis Mlft lotos abire domum. 

Such a person betook himself, most probably, into the tepida* 
rium, in order not to be exposed suddenly to the heat of the 
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caldarium, where they were aoointed with oil, as Celsus ex* 
pressly says ; and it is probable that this was the place generally 
assigned to that operation, although we read also of special 

unctoria. It is stranp^e that in the Tuscum of Pliny, where tliere 
was a ccUu media, or tcpidaria, no unclorium is mentioned, as is 
the case in the LMurenty where, on the other hand, there seems 
to have been no tepidarium. The anointing with oil took place 
both before and after the bath, and even after they had aheady 
stepped into the bath, they sometimes left it again, to be anointed 
a second time, after which they again betook themselves to the 
bath. Celsus, i. 3. 

Thev took the oil with them to the bath, (or rather, the slave 
carried it), as well as the slrigiles and linlea to dry themselves. 
Hence Varro says (R. R. i. 55, 4) : Daminum in balnea sequUur* 
Though the simplicity of earlier times was content with the pure 
oil only, this at a later period was changed for costly salves, of 
which we have already spoken. No doubt people anouited them- 
selves at other times besides at the bath, in other to reek of 
perfume the whole day through. Sen. Epist. 86 : Panim est 
sumere unguentum, ni bh die terque renovelur, ne evancscal in 
corpore. Quid quod odore, tanquam suo, gloriantur. See Boettig. 
Sab. i. 146; and concerning the alabatlra, his Die Aldobrand* 
Hochz*^ 47. 

The strigiles, or scrapers, are known to us from the gymnasia. 

In the baths they were used for scraping away oil and im- 
purities from the skin. In the Mux Barb, we have a whole 
bathing apparatus, consisting of iuur slrigiles, an ungnentariurn^ 
for the form of which the name ampulla oleariuy (ampullar coS' 
manm, Mart. iii. 82, 26; xiv. 110), seems to be very suitable, 
and a patera, with handle, or by whatever name this pan-like 
utensil is to be called, an engraving of which follows. All 
these utensils hang on a ring, which could be opened, to let 
them be taken off, and hring to mind the passage of Apuleius, 
Florid, ii. 9, 34, where we read of Hippias: Qui magno in 
castu proedicavil fabricalam sibimet ampullam quoque oleariam, 
quam geslabat, lenticulari forma , tereli ambiiUf pressula roluri' 
dOaie; juxtaque konestam strigileculam, reda Jdsiigatume 
i^usukg, jUxa tubuiatione HguUe, ui el ipsa in tnanu capvlo 
moiarelur, et sudor ex ea rimlo ktbereiur. Thus also, just ^ier. 
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he connects both : ^trigilem et ampuUam, casieraque bahei «ien^ 
nUa nundinif mereari. The description of the strigiles quite 

agreea willi tlie form of those at Pompeii, and that iu die 




painting from the baths of Titus ; for they all have a hollow, in 
which, when scraped over the body, sweat> oil, or water collected, 
and ran off as it were by a gutter. Boettiger supposes (Jldo^ 

brand. Hocli :., 159,) that the strigiles of the athleia: were dif- 
ferent from those used at the batli, which, however, cannot easily 
be shewn to have been the case iirom tlie existing monuments. 

The third utensil is explained to be a vas potorium, because 
it was customary afler the bath os caHda, or Jrigida fovere^ 
(Celsus, i. B), and frequently. If we compare what the parasite 
(in Phut. Pers. i. 3, 43) says : 

Cynica esse e gente oportet parasitum probe : 
Ampullara, strigiles, scaphium, aoccos, pallium, 
Marsapiuui habeatj 
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we might peiliaps apply tbe name seapkium thereto, though we 
gather nothing from thence respecting its use. 

To the hath-utensils belong, lastly, the liniea^ the linen cloths 
for (Iryiug with. That linen ones only were used for this purpose, 
has been shewn by Bekker, (Nachtriige zum Augusleum, 45,) and 
the use by IVimalchio (in Petron. 28) of woollen cloths for that 
purpose, is an eccentricity« So also in Appul. MH» i* 17, 72 : 
Ac finml ex promtuario oleum unciui et Untea tersw et casiera 
htde eidem usui prqfer ocUert ei hatpitem meum produe ad 
proximoi halneas ; Plaut., Cure, iv. 4, 22, Unieumque extersuL 
These, and not cloths, are meant by Martial, xiv. 51 : 

Pergamus has mi'cit, cnrvo destringere feno: 
Mon tarn sspe teret JUntea tuilo tibi. 

After tliis process was over, they passed into the caldarlum^ and 
took their place on the seats that ran up towards the wall in the 
manner of steps, probably by degrees higher and nearer to the 
laeotAeumy then again further oiF, according to the degree of 

heat desired. After having succeeded in causing perspiration, 
they stepped eitlier into the hot-water hath, or trot tlien], selves 
sprinkled witli water, generally perhaps cold, or retired immedi- 
ately into the Jrigidarium, in order to brace the relaxed skin by 
the cold bath. Petron. 28 : liaque itUravimus balneum, el eudort 
ealrfacli tmmenio iemporie ad fiigUkm cMmiu, where Erhard 
cites Sidon. Carm. 19 : 

Intrate algentes post balnea torrida fiucCus, 
Ut solidet calidam fHgore lympha cutem. 

See Martial, vi. 42, 16. 

This manner of bathing was of course not always pursued 

throughout, many contenting themselves witli the cold, others 

with the warm-bath* The women, even the noblest of them, 

visited the public baths as well as the men, as we see from the 

narrative of Atia, the mother of Octavian, who, after the fiibu- 

lous rencontre in the temple of Apollo, had borne on her person 

ever after the indelible mark of a serpent : adeo ut mox publicis 

balneis perpetuo absiinuerit. This led afterwards to the gross 

immorality of men and women bathing together, often alluded 

to by Juvenal and Martial ; but we must not believe that this 

impropriety was general. On the contrary, they were no doubt 

impudiccB mtUieree who did so, the number of whom at Rome 
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waa very great. UeDce Quinctilian says, If^i^ t. 9 : ^f^iiin est 
advUerm, lavari cum virisj but still he could not have been 
liviDg at the time when this licentiousness was interdicted ; for 

Hadrian was the first to put an end to the disorder, thougli only 

for a brief period. Dio Cass. Ixix. 8. Spartian., Hadr. 18: 

Lamcra pro sexibus separavit. The renewal afterwards of these 

interdicts shows that the evil could not be eradicated. 

The hour for bathing was, as is well known, that preceding 

dinner-time, but, like that, it varied partly on account of the 

different length of the hours of the day, partly because persons 

much engaged in business could not spare time for repose so 

easily as tliose who were idle. PHny says of Spurinna. Ep. iii. 1, 

8 : Ubi hora balinei nuntiata est — est aulem hieme nona, cestate 

odava^in sole, si caret vento, ambulat nudus* On the contrary, 

we have in Mart iii. 36 : 

Lbbsui m it thennM dedma, vel saiui^ bom 
Te seqoar Agrippie^ cum l»Ter ipie Tid ; 

andx. 70, 18, Balnea post decimam lasso petuniur. We have 
therefore only to consider whicli hour was the most usual. This 
point has been treated of at length by Salmas. on Spartian. 
Hadr, 22 ; Lampnd. Akx^ Set, 25 ; Vopisc. Florian. 6 ; but 
the result he arrives at on the passage of Lampridius, Thermm 
apud veteres rum ante nonam aperkbantur, cannot possibly be 
considered correct. It is true that the most usual hour for 
bathing was the eighth, as is corroborated by many passages, 
which need not be repeated ; but it is albo evident that persons 
bathed earlier too, and this was not only the case with the 
private baths, but the thermos also were open. Mart. x. 48. 
From which we certainly see that persons might bathe in the 
public baths at the seventh and even at the sixth hour. More- 
over, Juven. xi. 205, cannot be otherwise understood : Jam nunc 
in balnea salva Frojite licet vadas^ quamquam solida hora super* 
sit Ad sextam ; and just as unequivocal are the words of Vitru- 
vius, V. 10: maxime tempifs lavandi a mcridiano ad vpRperum 
est constitutum. When therefore Spartian says of Hadrian (c. 
22) : Ante horam octavam in publico neminem nisi agrum 
lavari pasius est^ this was nothing but a new arrangement, and 
shows that the matter was differently arranged before. At a 
later period the time of bathing was extended to night-time also. 
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Lampiid. Alex, Sep, 24 : AddidU et olmm lumiaUm ihernummh 
quum aniea turn ante auroram paiereniy et ante soiit ocetuum 
clauderentur, A remarkable passage, if the reading mn ante 

auroram were to be relied on ; but it appears strange tliat before 
tlie time of Alexander the ihermcB in Home were shut after sun- 
set, whilst the himpa discovered in Pompeii, and the traces of 
smoke in the hollows made for them, establish the fact, that 
people bathed by lamp-light. Tacitus again restricted the time 
to die length of the day. Vopisc* Tac, 10 : Thermae omnet 
ante lucemam elaudi jussit^ ne quid per noctem eediUonie mire' 
tvr. But probably this did not continue long in force, and later 
we find a certain sum allotted to defray the cost of lighting. Cod, 
Justin, viii. 12, 19 : Quia plurimm domm cum qficuds mi$ in 
porticibtu Zeuxippi esse memorantuTy reditus memonUorum 
hcarum pro guantitate qua fdacuU ad pngbenda luminaria et 
eedificia ae iecta repanmda regice hujue urbU lavacro sine 
aliqua juhemus excusaiione conferri. In the relief first com- 
iinmicatcd by Mercurialis, the bathing is evidently represented 
as juoing on at night-time, for above the labrumt a lucerna 
irimyxos burns on the wall. 

The baths became by degrees phices of the most foolish 
debauchery ; and al&ough what is related by Suetonius of Ca* 
ligula, c. 87, CammenfMS halnearum umm, porientoeis* 

rima genera ciborum atque ccenarumy ut calidis frigidisque 
unguentis lavaretiir, etc., and by Lainpridius of Elagabalus, 
c. 19, Hie nan niai ungueiUo nobili aut croco piseinis infectis 
naiavity may be reckoned among the particular follies of these 
foolish persons, still this much is certain, that even without 
these, there was a most inordinate display of luxury at these 
places. Especially was this the case with the ladies, as, for 
instance, the women of Nero used to bath in asses' milk. See 
Boettig. Sab. i. 48. 
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S the costume of the Roman ladies remaiaed till a late period 



essentially the same, 80 tlie men wore one distinguishing 
dress, which first began to grow obsolete aflter the downlal of the 
Re|niblic, when the indifference respecting the ctdtLvation of na- 
tional habits, equalled that about the public affairs of the country. 
It is true that other articles of dress were worn as well as the simple 
robe of early days, and even this was folded with ^eater nicety 
and amplitude than before ; but we must look on those habits as 
genuine Roman which were in vogue at the most blooming period 
of the Republic. 

Among the writings on this subject, the laborious compilation 
of Ferrarius (De re vetHitria, ii. vii.) will always stand chief. 
Differing from him, are Rubeni, De re vest prcecipne de lata 
rlavo, and on the other side, Ferrarii, Analecta de re vest ; 
Dandre Bardon^ du costume, etc, des anciens peupks ; Martini, 
DwiKostiim der meislenVolker desAUerth,,- Malliot and Martin, 
Recherches sur le costume^ etc* dot anc» peuples^ U i.— iii. ; Seck- 
endorf, Die Grundform der Toga ; Thom. Baxter, DetcripHon 
of the Egyptian^ Greek, and Roman Costutnetf Bartholini, de 
paimUa* Compare also Ottfr. Miiller, Etrusker. i. 260. The 
chief sources of information are Quinctil. Inst. xi. 3 ; the gram- 
marians, especially Nonius, De gcjiere vpstim. ; Gellius, vii. 12; 
Tertuli. De paUio^ v.; and the numerous statues in Roman 
costume. 

In speaking of the dress of every-day life, we shall exclude 
the costume belonging to particular offices, or to public positions 
generally, as well as the un-roman habiliments which came into 

use after the second centurv ; nor bhall we describe the tunica 
palmata and toga picta of the Triumphatores, or the paluda- 
mentum of the general, or the caracalla, the bracca, &c. The 
regular dress of the Romans, both male and female, consisted 
of only two or three articles, the tunica interior and exterior^ 
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and the toga^ to which were added certain others, as the pcpnvla^ 
and later the fascial, for travelling, or defence against the in- 
clemency of ihe weather. 

THE TOGA. 

VVlictlier the word loga, Tf//:\i i/o?, be rightly derived by Varro, 
V. 23, and Noniuf* i. 2, from ici^tre corpm, is immaterial, though 
this derivation is a pretty obvious one. It must be mentioned 
lirst, as it is said by Gellius (vii. 12) to have been the oldest, 
and indeed at one time the only garment And if we reflect on 
the probable origin of dress among the Romans, we shall be 
inclined to coincide with tins account, although the tunica is 
also mentioned at a very ancient date. Whether its orifrln is 
to be tsuLight for in Lydia, or whether tlie custom passed from 
Etruria to Lydia, and thence to Rome, (See Miilier, Etr. i. 262), 
is a disputed point, and not capable of proof ; but there is no 
doubt tliat it was used by the Etruscans earlier than by the 
Romans, and it is among the former nation that we find it worn 
on the bare body on statues. Besides which, the toga prtetexta 
is distinctly mentioned as derived Irom the Etrurians. Liv. i. 8. 
Plin. viii. 48, 74 : Prcetextce apud Etn/si as ori^inem invenere. 

It was then the distinguishing garment oi the Roman, and 
originally only worn in Rome itself ; hence exiles were not per* 
mitted to wear it. PJiny relates of Valerius Licinianus, who lived 
in banishment in Sicily, as a teacher of rhetoric (EpUU iv. 1 1): 
Idem, cum Grmco pallia amietm mtroBset, (careni enim togas 
jure^ quibus aqua at ii^ni interdictum est) postquam se com- 
posuit circU7nsperiffj]ie habiturn stnim : Laiine^ inquit^ declama- 
turns mm. Strangers did not presume to wear the toga^ as we 
learn from the laughable decision of Claudius. Suet Claud, 15 : 
Peregrimiatit reum^ aria inter advocator kvi conte/Uume, togO" 
tumne an palUaium dicere causam aporteret, — mutare Habitum 
tCBpius, et prtmi accusareiur defendereturve, jussk. Hence the 
Romans were denominated simply logaii, or, as in Virg. jEn. i. 
282, gens togata. In later times it fell intu disuse, and continued 
to be worn only by the higher orders, at judicial proceedings, or 
by clients receiving the sportula, at the salutatio, and at the an* 
ieati^uUuio^ and, lastly, at the theatre and public games, in defer* 
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eoce to the presence of the emperors. Hence what Lamprid. (16) 
relates of ComnioduB is an exception: conira consuetudinem pasnu- 
laUfs JutsU spectalareSf non iogaias ad munut convenire. At a 
later period those invited to the imperial table, at least, were com- 
pelled to appear in it. Spart. Sever* i. Quum regains ad ctenam ' 
iuipcratoriam palliaius ve?iisselj qui loiiulus venire debueral, togam 
prcesidiariam ipsius imperatoris accepit. But it may be doubted 
whether such a custom prevailed in the time of Augustus, and 
the author therefore may probably escape censure for allowing 
Gallu8> in the first scene, to wear the #yfiMtf«t#. 

There are three points to which we must direct our attention ; 
the form of the toga^ the manner of wearing it, and the material 
of wliich it was composed. There lias bceii nuith discussion con- 
cerning the form, thougii it is placed beyond all doubt by ^e 
clearest testimonies. Dion. Hal., iii. 61, says : rrepi/ooXaiaw 
tifMiiitXtov, TO TOtavra Tm» dfxtpica-fAdroiv 'FtafAaToi fUv ToyaKf 
"EkXtive^ Be rnfietfvov K€tKo»aw\ Quinct Inst, xi. 3 : Jpsam (ogam 
rofundam esse et apte ceesam vdim / Isid. Orig. xix. 24 : Toga 
dicta, quod velamento sui corpus iegat atque operiat. Est aniem 
pallium purinn forma rotunda effusiore et quasi inundante sinu^ 
et siif) dextro vemens supra hnmeruin aittistrum ponitur ; and 
Athenaeus (v. 2113), in mentioning the cruelty with wliicli Mith- 
ridates treated the Romans, says : rmv h* aW»¥ 'Pwfiaimy oi fi^w 
$€mif dyoKfAam wpovitewTmttatfWf oi B« konroi i/ieTafi^i€adftetnn 
T€Tpaytava tfidrta Tat apj^^t warpiZat wdXuf ovofAa^ovtrw, 
They denied the community with Romans by assuming an 
un-roman sc^uare garment ; and tlic same is the meaning of 
pallium iercs^ in contradir^Linction to the proper tscjuare pallium. 
Many have, however, supposed that it was square ; and Von 
Seckendorf lias endeavoured to prove that the adjustment of the 
robe, visible in statues, can be effected by means of a square icga. 
But this seems to require a most distinct contradiction, and wiU 
be best confuted by the following explanation of the mode of 
adjusting the /ogfl, by which tying was out of the question. It 
is supposed that this rjfxiKVKAiov was the segment of a large circle, 
(Mull. Etr. 263, and Spalding on Quinct* 448) ; but it appears 
doubtful whether in that case the width, which the dress evidently 
possessed, could be attained. Horace (^Epod* iv. 8,) designates 
a toga of six ells, as a very wide one ; and if we take the semi- 
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circular segment, with a chord of six ella, the gieatcst breadth 
would be three ells, with which the breadth of fuld that we find 
under AugustUB never oould have been attained; and Quinc* 
tiliattt in that ca8e» would not have needed to direct that it should 
be apie cmsa. It was, on the contrary, rounds but possessing a 
greater width than would have been possible with a se^ent of a 
circle ; and in this manner only can we cxphtin ihe adjustment of 
the iou,a in statues ; e. g, in the Mus. Borb. vii. 43^ and in the 
Augusleum, iii. 119 and 124. 

Concerning the manner of adjusting it, the chief passage is 
in Quinctil. xi. 3, 137 : Est aliquid in amictu : quod ipsum aHu 
quatenus tempomm candiHone mutaium esU Nam veterihug mtUi 
sinus; perquam hreves pott iBos fuerunt, Ilaque diam gestu 
necesse est i/.yos esse in principii'i eos alio, quorum brachium, 
siciit GrcecorujUy vesfe conii/iebafur, Sed nos de prcuseniibus 
loquimur, Jpsam togam rotundam esse et apie cassam velim. 
Aliter enim muUis modisjiet enormis. Pars ejus prior mediis 
cruribus aptime terminatur, posterior eadem portions attius, qua 
einciura* Sinus deeentissimus, si aliquanto supra hnam togam 
Juerii, nunquam certe sit inferior. lUe qui sub kumero dextro ad 
sinistrum oblique ducitur, vclut balteus, ncc strangulet, nec Jiuat. 
Pars tofjcfy qncs posiea imponilur, sii inferior; nam i(a ct sedet 
melius et conlinetur, Subducenda eiiam pars aliqua tunicas, ne 
ad lacertum in actu redeat : turn sinus injiciendus kumero, cujus 
extremam oram refecisse non dedecet, Operiri autem humsrum 
cum toto jugulo non oportet; aHoqui amictus Jiei angustus et 
dignitatem, quas est in laiitudine pectoris, perdet. Sinistrum 
brachium eo usque allevandum est, ut quasi norynalem ilium 
angulum facial. Super quod urn ex toga duplex a ijuaHter 
sedeat. Spalding's commentary has done away with most of the 
difficulties of the text, but still it is not clear how the whole was 
adjusted, and how the balteus and the sinus arose, and yet these 
are the two points which require most explanation. The descrip- 
tion of the tedious minuteness in the adjustment of the toga, as 
com])areil with that of the pallium, is perhaps not less instructive. 
Tertull. de Pallio, 5 : Prius etiam ad simplicem captatelam ejus 
nuUo iaidio constat (pallium) ; adeo nec artifice m necesse est, 
qui pridie rugas ab exordio formel el inde deducat in tilias 
totumque contraeti umbonis ^figmentum cuHodibus JorcipUnu 
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asngnet, dehinc dUueuh tunica prims cingulo eorrepta, qwrn 
frmtabat moderatiorem iexuUse, reeogniio rwMus undone, et, si 

quid erorbitavit, reformato partem quidem de Icevo protniitat, am" 
hitum vero ejus, ex quo sinus nastitur jam deficientibus tabulis 
retrahai a scapulis ct exclusa dextera in Icsvam adhuc congsrat 
cum alio pari tabulaio in terga devoto, atque ita hmninm sar* 
dna vestiai. 




We must especially distinguish between two different ways 
of adjusting the toga ; the older and more simple, and the later, 
15 
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when it was broader, and tlie folds more ample. We see an 
instance of the first in tlie above engraving, copied Irom a 
Btatue in the Dresden collection, Augusleum, 117. The robing 
of four otber etatues in the same collection ia preciseiy the same, 
and in a sixth, the ioga is hx more voluminouBly folded, but the 
way of putting it on the same. In this figure, the adjustment is 
verv ftiiapie ; the one end is thrown ovt i tiie left shoulder to the 
front, so that tlic round side falls outwards; the rohc is then 
conducted beliind the body, and over the right shoulder, so that 
the arm rests in it, as in a sling, whilst tiie whole remaining 
portion being drawn across the front of the person, is thrown 
over the left shoulder* The second end hangs down the back, 
and the left arm is concealed by the robe falling over it. We 
here see plainly vvliat Quinctilian means by hrachium veste con," 
tinehatur ; for the liand only is free, and if we take the folds, in 
which the arm reposes, for a sinus, it is at all events a perquam 
brevis one. 

A description of the second mode of adjustment is far more 
difficult. It is, however, here represented after a statue of Lucius 
Mammius Maximus, found in Herculaneum, and copied in the 

Mus. Barb, vi. 41, and with which tlie similarly draped statues 
in the August. 119 and 124, and Mits. Borh, vii. 43 and 49, 
may be compared. The part* named by Quinctilian are clearly 
visible, and it is easy to point out the velut balleus, the sinus, 
and the ora duplex, although it is very difficult to unravel the 
robe in one s mind, or to produce a similar adjustment. After 
manifold experiments with square and round cloths, the author 
became convinced that it requires a half-round and very long 
robe, but broader or wider in proportion to its length, than 
the segment of a circle would be. This garment was also first 
thrown across the left shoulder, but the portion with the point 
depending in front, was brought down much lower, (in our 
statue as low as the feet; in those in* the August. 124, and 
in the Mus, Both, viL 49, it even falls on the ground), and 
this of itself covered the left arm entirely. The toga was then 
draw II bcliiiul tlic back, and so on to the front of the bodv, 
and was then doubled together in a fold at about the middle 
of its breadth, so that the upper part fell down as a sinus, and 
the lower part covered the body and the legs ; thus ame the 
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bundle of folds crossing obliquely from under the right arm, 
athwart tiie breast*, and which is generally understood by the 




Figure shoeing the second and nwe elaborate mode qf ac^iment t^f the Toga. 

term, umboi the remainbg part was then thrown over the left 
shoulder and arm, which was thus doubly covered* On tiie 



^ Probaliiy tbe foUowing remarlcs 
by M . Le Cte. de Clanc, in con- 
nexion with the magnificent ftatue 



of Tiberius in the LouTre, mey serve 
to illustrate this difficult subject: 
*'D*epiN des recherches sur les 

lb— St 
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extremities we find tasseU, or buttons, which senred either for 

omamciit, or to keep down the ganiieiit by their weight; lastly, 
one part of the robe depending in front was drawn forwaid, or 
some of the width of the sinus was drawn over to tlie left, and 
this, in connexion with the bunch of folds, was probably called 
iim6a. In several statues the toga reaches almost to the media 
crura, and the sinus nearly as far; but a little more, and it 
would fall lower than the undermost border of the robe. 

It is hoped that tins ( xplauation may prove intelligible. The 
principal point to be understood is, that tlie garment which was 
drawn behind the back towards the right into the firont, when it 
depended in its width, was caught up in the middle, and thus 
divided into two halves, one of which formed the sinus, whilst the 
other fell down over the body and legs. This will be made more 
clear by comparing such statues as the Cfmcwdia^ (in Visconti, 
Mon. Gab, 34), where the palla is caught in the same manner, 
and a similar oblique bunch of folds is caused, and tlie upper 
half of the garment, as the sinus in the case of the toga, hung 
over. We shall find everytliing in TertuUian in agreement with 
what we have said. 

They who valued this intricate method of adjusting the robe, 
used, before putting it on, to have it ingeniously folded, and 
this operation took place every evening. Thin little boards were 
laid between the folds, to keep them in their places, and the 



statues vltues de U toge et les essais 
qtt*cii out faits des peiDlres, des 
seulpteuit et des aeteurs, il patait 

posittf que, dans sa longueur, sa forme 
rftait uno lij^e droite qui sous ten- 
dait une courbe qui n'e'tait pas tout 
a fait circulaire, mais un peu ellip> 
tique. hd, longueur de la toge ^tait 
de tiois fois la hauteur de rhomme; 
prise des tfpaules jusqu'i tenre. La 
largeur, ^ rendroit le plus saQlant 
de la cotttbe, n^avait q*iiiie hauteur. 
Pour se Yetir de la toge, on pla9ait 
la partie droite sur IVpaule gauche, 
de mfinitre qu'il tombrit un tiers de 
la longueur eti avant entreles janibes. 
La ligne droit§ se toumait vers le 




eon. La toge pusaiteDsniteoUique- 
ment sur le dos par dessous le bras 

droit, et le demier tiers de la lon- 
gueur, ou un peu moins, se rejettait 
par dessus Tepaule gauche et retom - 
bait en arricre. Celui qui dtait sur 
le (levant et int(?rieunTient efit gencf 
par sa longueur ; on le relevait par 
le haut, et en se rabattant il fasait 
snr la poitritie des plis dont la masse 
se nommait umbo, Ceuz quails re- 
eouTiaient et qui travenaient ob- 
liquement sur la poitriaoy fonnalent 
des baltei (baudriers), et Oil doimait 
le nom de sinus & ceux quicouvraient 
le milieu des corps, &c.'* Tiansl. 
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umbo was kept together by a pair of ibrcepB, wliich merely 
prevented the folds getting out of their order, and did not 

produce tlie umbo; they were only cuslodcs, \Vc bce from 
Macrobius {Sat. ii. 2), what great care was lavished upon the 
adjustment of tlie toga. 

The colour of the toga was white, and hence it is called pur a, 
vefftmeititfiR purinii^ and only boys carried, till the tirocinhtmfari, 
those bordered with purple, toga prastexta. The praUexta, used 
by magistrates, and the Candida, or splendens, the toga picia, 
and tlie tunica palmata, do not enter into our present discussion. 
In later times, a toga purpurea was a distinction of the emperors, 
and Caesar was probably the first who wore it. Cic. FhiL ii. 34. 

The toga was made of wool. In Italy, the best was obtained 
in Apulia, around Tarentum. Flin. viii. 48; Mart. xiy. 150. Of 
the foreign sorts, the Milesian and Laconian, as weU as several 
others mentioned in Pliny, were celebrated. The cloth was 
sometimes thick and heavy, at others thinner and li«rliter. On 
account of the first-mentioned quality, the toga is calied iiensa, 
jnnguU (Suet. Aug. 82), kiria (Quinct. Inst, xii, 10), The latter 
must not be confounded with the peaa, which signifies only the 
new garment, or one that was more woolly, and not so closely 
shorn; whence sometimes the irita, (see Obbar on Horat. EpUt, i. 
1, 95), sometimes the rasa is opposed to it. Tlie li^^hter sort 
served for summer wear. Mart. ii. 85. According to Fiiny, 
(viii. 48, 74), it first came into use under Augustus. 

Silken stufis were not worn till late, and even then serica 
signifies generally only half silk cloth, the warp being linen thread, 
and the woof of silk. When greater accuracy of expression is 
used, the distincUon is made between sid>serica and hdoseriea 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 40) ; but what he says of Elagalialus. 
(26), Primus Romannruin holoserica vcste usus Jertur, quum 
jam suhserica in usu esseni, can ouly hold good of the men ; 
for the hohterica stola muliemm, is mentioned by Varro in 
Nonius. As such garments cost enormous sums, they were 
always considered an article of extravagance. We see firom 
Quinct. xii. 10, that silken stuffs (ntbferica) were used for the 
toga also. On account of their high price, these stulTs were 
woven so thin, th.it the famuus coa (which were, however, also 
composed of byssus) were often censured by moralists. See 
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Boettig. Sab> ii. 115; and Heiodorf, on Hor. SaL i. 2, 101. 
T}u> garment worn by Veaus, in a painting from Pompeii (Mtu, 
Borb^ iii. 36), and that worn by the Phryne, as she is called 
(viii. 5), must be considered robes of tliis sort In vii. 20, it is 
not much thicker ; and of them we may say with Horace, pasne 
videre est tU nudanu 

THE TUNICA 

was wom under the toga^ and was a sort of shirt, but originally 
without sleeves, eokbium* Gell. vii. 12: TumcU nit mrwrn pro^ 

lixis ultra brachia el usque in primores inanus ac propc digitos 
Rof/ur ii/jue omni in Lntio indecorum full. Eas tunicas Groico 
wcabuio Hoslri -^ctpiotaroi^ appeliaveruut ; JhuinUque solis ves- 
tern Umge lateque diffusam decoram existimaveruni, ad ulnas 
cruraque adversus oculoi prolegemla. This seems, however, 
scarcely applicable to the short sleeves, covering only the upper 
part of the arm, which we observe in most statues. On the 
other IianJ, lonpf sleeves, reaching down as far as the hand, 
even in the case ul women, (as Mus. Borh. vii. 3), sehlum occur. 
In the paintings and relievos from Pompeii and llerculaneumf 
rqvesenting comic scenes, the players have throughout tunicas^, 
^cif»iSi*Tovc, (see Gell, Ptmp, new ed. vol. ii, pi. 76 ; Mus, Bcrh. 
iv. 18, 33), but they are not Roman costume. Cicero, however, 
inveighs against this efTeminacy. CaiU. ii. 10. 

Although, according to Gellius, tlie tof^a oiilv was, wuni in 
former times, and that next the skin, yet they atterwards were 
not content with one tunica only, but the men^ like the women, 
wore a tunica uUeriDr. With the women it was called iniusium; 
with the men, sahucula, says Boettiger (^a6. ii* 113); but tliis 
nevertheless appears erroneous. The fragment of Varro (De 
vita Pop. Rom.)^ is well known : Posiqnam binas tunicas habere 
caeperuntf instituerunt vocnrc subucuhun el inttmum. It is this 
passage that has given rise to the blunder borrowed by Ferrari 
from Manutius, and by Boettiger from Ferrari. Varro, on the 
contrary, wishes to say that the under tunica was called subuctda, 
the upper, intunum^ as is clear from his treatise De Ling. Lai* 
V. 30 : Prius de indutui^ turn amietui qum sttnif tangam, Capi^ 
tium ab eo, <jpiod eapit pectus, id est, ut antiqui dicebanl, com" 
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prehendii indutui ; alierum quod subivf, a quo suhwnda; alie^ 
rum, quod supra, a quo supparu9, nisi id quod if em dicumt (hee, 

Alterius generis item duo; umnn quod forts ac palam, palla; 
AUerum quod inius, a quo iniusiuvi, id quod Plautus dicil: 
Intusiatam patagiatani caltulam crocotuiam. 

The ciavus laiu9, or angusius, was a particular distinction for 
the fienatorial, or equestrian order; hence tunica hUidavia, or 
angusticlama. There is no longer any doubt that the latus 

ciavus was a strip of purple in the middle of the tunic in front, 
running down from the neck to the lower border, while the 
angusius consisted of two sucli smaller strips. See Ruben. De 
.re veitu and Spalding on Qiuinciilinn, 441. These strips were 
woven into the cloth, as we see from Plin. viii. 48 : Nam tunica 
laH davi in modum gawapec ten nunc primum incipit* 

The iuiiica was girded under the breast (einctura)\ those 
however who wore the lalun ciavus, girded only the under one; 
but to this rule Ciesar was aa exception. Suet. Cep*f. 4 5. Quinc- 
tilian directs witli respect to tlie length of the garment : Cui tail 
ciavijus non erity ita cingatur^ ut iunicas prioribus oris infra 
genua pavUutn^ poftterioribus ad medios poplites usque perve- 
niant. Nam infra mulierum est^ eupra centurionum. Ut pur- 
puree recte detcendant^ levii cura est. Notaivr interim negl:^ 
gentia. Latum habentivm clavnm modus est, ut sit paullum 
cincfis sunrmif<sior. There is no doubt that cincds is in the 
ablati\e ni tiie last words, but it is not necessary tliat it should 
be referred to the cinctura of the angvsticlama, as it can also 
mean, that the laticlavia must hang down somewhat lower than 
the tunica! interioree^ which were always girded. We might 
enquire the purpose of this, as tlie toga which was thrown over 
it quite concealed the under portion of the titnica; but we 
iDusl not forget that the (oga was only worn in public, and that 
on arriving at home it was iniinediately put off. Men who wore 
low falling tunicwy tafares, were always censured. The upper 
tunica had not long sleeves, but the subucula had. Trowsers, 
braccof, were quite unknown to the Romans, until the time of the 
later emperors. They belonged to the Barbarians, who wore 
them mostly in the shape of wide pantaloons, which were tied 
just abuve ihe foul; so wc see them on the Columna Trajana,, 
and in the figures of the prisoners belongmg to it. See the 
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great work of Piranesi^ and the pillar itself. Comp. Cos. ad 
Suet. Aug, 82; Salm. ad Lanprid. J lex, 8ev, 40, p. 977; 

Boettiger, Vaseng, iii. p. 184. Latterly the emperors wore 
cocctneas braccas, instead of wliicli Alpxaiidt^r chose white, but 
Honorius forbad their being worn in the metropolis. 

Instead of tlicse coverings for the legs, the Romans had, 
however, partiaUy> so early as the republic, yosctot, with which 
they protected the thighs and shin-hones, and thence called fsnU- 
fiolto and cruralia^ and also iihialia. Many persons, wore, in 
addition to these, sashes, villosa venfralia (I'iin. viii. 48), and 
wrappers round tlic neck and ears, focal ia. See Heind. ou Hor. 
SaL ii. 3, 255. All these were, however, considered marks of 
effeminacy. 

The toga was the Roman robe of state, and the iuniea was 
the household garment ; but in bad weather and out of Rome, 

on a journey for instance, some other article of dress was neces- 
sary as a defence against the dust and rain. 

This deficiency was supplied by 

THE P^NULA, 

a kind of manlle worn by all classes, and even by women. Ulp. 
Dig, xxxiv. d, 23 ; Lips. Eteet i. 13, 25 ; Sahn. ad Spart Hadr* 

3, p. 25; Laiiipiid. Comm. 16, p. 517; Diaduui. 2, p. 774; 
Alex. Sev. 27, p. 926 ; and 13arthol. De Pcenula, 

This garment has been so much discussed, that it will be sufii- 
cient to mention here the chief points about its use and supposed 
nature. It seems to have been a long simple mantle without 
sleeves, and having probably only a hole for the neck. It was 
drawn on over the head, and so covered the whole body, from 
the neck downwards, including the shoulders and arms. If the 
statues iiinde known by Bartholinl, of one of which the following 
is a copy, can be referred to tliis kind of dress, it would appear 
to have been sewn together in front down the breast. This seam, 
however, sometimes goes lower, and at others stops on the breast* 
and then the mantle fidb down beneath it in two halves, which 
might be thrown back, and so leave the arms free, as in the 
figure given above. The pceniila was made of a thick strong 
clotli, especially if intended for winter use, and after the autro- 
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duction of wollen gautapa, they were probably used for the pur- 
pose. Mart. xiv. 145, comp. vi. 59. Such gausapa came into 




FIffurt <ifa Hum «ifppaf«i to Avned i» Xkt P«iMita. 

use only a short time before Pliny, who says (viii. 48) : Gautapa | 
(lanea) patrU met memoria ceepere, Gataapa was originally a ^ 
linen cloth, rendered rough by a particular process. See Bekker^s 

Nachtrage zum August, p. 46. The pcenulce were also made 
of leather, j?cor^f/F. Mart. xiv. 130. 

The use of the pcenula is at least as old as the most ancient 
Roman literature known to us, for in Plautus it is frequently 
alluded to as something quite usual When Pliny (xxxiv. 5), 
among the effigies hahitu novitian^ reckons those, qu^B nvper 
prodiere pmnulU^ it only applies to the artistic representations, 
for which tlie pmmila was but little adapted. It existed along 
with the tos;a, the place of wlucli it never usurped, altliuugh the 
lacerna doubtless did. It was worn next to the tvmca, and chiefly 
on journeys ; see note 3, page 50, and Cicero, Ad AUic* xiii. 33» 
It w^s also used in the city in rainy weather. Lampiid. Alex, 

16 — 5 
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Sev. 27, on which Salm. quotes Seneca, QumtL Nat iv. 6. The 

toga then was worn underneath it. 

A similar mantle, likewise wcAm over the ioga^ was 

THE LACERNA, 

or Utcemm^ and often confounded by later writers with the famtla. 
It differed from the latter, however, in not being a vntimenium 

clmnnim^ through which the head was inserted, but, like the 
Greek pal/in )n. an open mantle, usually fastened together over 
the right bhoulder by a Jibula, Tlic laccrna is unquestionably 
of later origin than the l asnula^ and Cicero thus complained of 
Antony {PhiL ii. 30} : Nam quod quatrehan, quomodo redissem : 
primum luce^ non tenebrig; deinde cum calceis et toga^ mtUu 
I nee Gallicii nee lacema; and then: cum Galiicis et laeema 
( ucvrristi. As early as the first emperors it was in common use 
in winter at the public games, as we learn from Suetonius' de- 
scription of the honours paid to Claudius by the ordo equesttr, 
Claud, 6. It was not designed solely for protection against the 
weather, and was therefore worn of more elegant form than the 
ptenula- White lacemof only were proper costume for the theatre, 
when the emperor was expected to be present, as we see from 
Mart. i\. 2^ and xiv. 137. The lacerna' of the poorer classes 
were sufficiently unbecoming, as we may naturally ^iijiposc. Ju- 
ven. ix. 27 ; Mart. i. 93. The higher ranks, however, displayed 
considerable luxury in this article, and as the rest of the dress 
was obliged to be white, took care not to have any lack of cohMirs 
ud the laeema. Women, at least in the first century, frequently 
wore coloured robes, and it seems doubtful whether this should 
be applied, with lioettiger {Sab, ii. 91, 109), * only to girls 
and women of a lighter cast.* In the paintings irom Hercu- 
ianeum and Pompeii, even of the grandest subjects, we sec a tar 
less number of white than of coloured robes, as sky-blue and 
violet. See Zahn, Omam, t. 19 ; Mus, Borb* iii. t 5^ 6 ; and in 
the noble figures (vii. t 84), the tunica and palla are azure, 
covered with golden stars. These are, it is true, not portraits of 
particular Roiiiau matrons, but still they exhibit the taste of the 
period; and in Petronius, 67, Fortunata, the wife of Trimaldiio, 
wears a tunica cerasina. Comp. Di^. xxxiv. 2, 32, and 7 : pcUlce 
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purpurcce are olten mentioned in the case of the first matrons. 
Many matrons may have retained the white garment, and on 
certain occasions coloured ones would probably not have been 
becoming, but this cannot be assumed to have been generally 
the case. These robes were made not only of one distinct colour, 
as purpurea:^ cocci/i(a\ a?7rclhystincUy ia/Uhinrp, prasince^ and so 
on, but thero were also, at least in the time of Pliny, coloured 
prints, 8o to s|>eak, which appear to have been produced much in 
the same way as with us ; and by means of a corrosive preparation 
hud on previously, the Impressed parts were prevented from as- 
suming the same colour as the rest of the piece. Fliny himself 
is full of admiration at the process, xxxv. 1 1 , 48. Although this 
could not, of course, have been regular ])rinting, yet these gar- 
ments would seem to have been sometliing like calicos. They 
were in all cases verncoloria. 

Common dark colours (fusci colores. Mart. i. 97, 9, to which 
belonged the Bmlicm^ pollessing the natural dark colour of the 
Bcetic sheep. Mart. xiv. 133) were also chosen for the taeerna, 
but beautiful and frequently striking colours were used as well. 
The twice-dyed purple, li(Bu<po^^ for instance, was considered very 
valuable ibr this garment, althougli its smell was so far from being 
agreeable, that Martial (iv. 4), among a number oifcedis odori- 
bus, mentions, quod bis tnurice vellus inqmnaium ; also, i. 50, 
32, and ix. 63. A lacerna of this kind often cost, as Martial 
(viii. 10) rehites, as much as ten thousand Bcsterees, The more 
brilliant coccinecB were also often selected. Mart. i. 97, iv. 87, 
V. 23, xiv. 131 ; and even the amdhystinas^ i. 97. If these were 
censured as mvlu rum vestes, such was even more the case with 
the galbirice. See Kuperti oti Juv. ii. 97. The factions of the 
circus also exercised an influence over the choice of colours. 

M the bead always remained uncovered, and they did not 
generally wear a peianti, they used, if on a journey, or when they 
wished to be unknown (obvaluto capite), to fasten a kind of hood, 
cticuUna atul cuculUo, on the lacerna and the pcenula. Martial 
calls these hoods LUmrnicos or bardaicos, iv. 4, 5, and also 
bardocucuUos, We see from Martial, xiv. 139, 

Jungeit nctdsti nobis, o stulle, lacemu : i 
lodueTM albitt exne CaUaiiutt, ' 
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diftt tboy were of a dark colour. We aluo learn from xiv* 133» 
that it belonged to tlie lacema : 

Si possem, totas cupcrcm iiii^issc laceTTias ; 
Nunc taiituni capiti nuuKra uiiua tuu. 

It is true he sends not a cu cull us but a pileus ; but had he 
been able to send iotas lacerneu (i. e. with the cucuUfu)^ the hat 
would have been unnecessary. 

The names that are mentioned of usual articles of dress^ as 

' l(Fna and abolla, can hardly be determined on with certainty. 
It seems almost as if they were nearly fcimilar to the lacema. 
Of the former indeed Martial says (xiv. 136) Lasna^ 

Tempore brumali non moltutn l«via fnosnnt ; 
Calfadttnt villi p«lliA vestn md ; 

from which it would appear to have been a particularly warm 

garment thrown on over the lacema (pallia). Nonius calls it 
a vestime/itt{?n vnlilarey quod aupra omnia vedimenta munitur ; 
and in Cicero, Brut, 14, we liad it mtntioned as a priestly robe, 
but in Persiusy L 32, it again appears at the dinner-table. It waa 
kyadntlUna and eoceinaf not less than the lacema^ and just so 
is the ahoUa Tyria or ioturata murice. Mart. viti. 48. Perhaps 
at that period they ail belonged to the caenatoria. See note 7, 
p. 4. 

» The eiidromis, which is mentioned in a few passages, (Juven. 
vi. 246 ; Mart. vi. 19, xiv. 126), was not a garment, but a thick 
piece of cloth, forming a coverlet, which was thrown round, the 
body* after gymnastic exercises, to prevent cold being taken ; in 
the same manner Trimalchio, in Petron. 2S, after the bath, covers 
himself with a coccina ^ausapa. 

As regards the manufacture of these garments, it is generally 
supposed that they came almost ready from the loom, and there- 
fore were without mtura. See Schneid. Ind, ad Scr, i2. s. v. 
iekti Beckmann, Beitr. iv. 39 ; Boettig. Furi^/nem, 86, and Sab, 
ii. 106. Tliis assumption, however, seems to require some re- 
slrictions. With respect to the tne^a it is contradicted by Quinc- 
tihan, and it seems even less posbibie in the case of tlic pasnula: ^ 
and if we look at a tunica^ the upper part of which consists of 
two pannt, which must have been fisstened together, before the 
breast and back could be covered, we shall not easily be persuaded 
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that it could at once liavo been woven in iliat form. Tiie mis- 
take pcrliaps occiir.-s in taking wliat sonictiincs occurred for a 
general rule. The pieces niit^ht have been woven od purpose 
for each separate dress, and fir&t became perfect garments under 
the hands of the veatiarii^ ve$tifici^ fmmUarii^ whose names 
frequently occur in the lists of slaves. 

Hie Romans knew nothing about washing their clothes at 
their own houses, and the ladies were iar better off than the 
kings daughter, N.ni-,icaa. The whole dress, when dirty, was 
handed over to the fuUo, whoso business consisted, besides getting 
up clothes fresh from the loom, in attending to the scouring of 
those which had been ' worn, lavare^ interpolart; hence ^ey 
formed an important cdifgiutn* Fabretti, Inscr, 278; Schoettgen, 
Antiqiiifai€9 FuUmimi Bcckraann, BeHr, iv. 35. The remains 
of a ftiUo/iut excavated at Pompeii, the w alls of which are covered 
with paintings, relating to the business of ihc fhlloTiea^ are more 
instructive than all the passages in which they are mentioned. 
Hiey are given in the Mua, Borb, iv. t. 49, 50, and partly in 
Geirs Pcmpeiana, ii. 51. 

In the lower part of one of these pictures we see in a line, in 
four niches, such as are to be found for a like purpose in the 
building, three boys and an adult sLaiuling in tubs, for the purpose 
of purifying, by treading with their feet, altrr/iis pedibus, the 
clothes placed in them. As the ancients were not acquainted 
with the use of regular soap, they employed in place of the 
lixivium another alkali, with which the greasy dirt contained in 
the clothes combined, and by this means became dissolved. Of - 
this kind was the niirum, which was often used, and of which 
Pliny treats, xxxi. 10. But the cheapest means was urine, which 
was therefore (as is well known) chiefly used. The clothes were 
put in this mixed with water, and then stamped upon with the 
feet : this process jiras performed by older persons, whilst boys 
lifted the clothes out of their tubs. Above these, in a second 
compartment, we see the next part of the process. On a pole, 
hanging on strings, a white tunica is stretclied, and one of the 
fuUones is manipulating it witli a card or brush, very like a hdrsc- 
brush, for the purpose of rubbing it up again, and giving it a 
nap. To the right, a second is bringing a round fimmc, with 
wide bars like a hen-coop, which hangs over him, and through 
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which his lieatl is stuck, whilst in his left hand he carries a vessel 
with bandies, and there can he no duuht ahout tlie purpose for 
which this apparatus was dcbigned. The white garments after 
being washed, were vapoured with brimstone, and they were 
stretched on the frame, whilst exposed to the fumes of the sulphur 
beneath. Whether the sulphur was so evolved in the vessel which 
the workman carried, or whether it contahied water, with which 
tlie clothes were sprinkled before being subjected to the hrim- 
hione, we shall not attempt to determine. To the left, sits an 
oldish w^U-dressed woman, who seems to be examining a piece of 
doth, which a young workwoman has brought to her. The 
golden hair-net, which she wears^ the necklace and the armlets 
with two green stones, shew that she is one of the more im- 
portant personages in the fulloma. ft is remarkable that the 
young man carrying the frame wears an olive garland, and above 
him on tlic frame sits an owl. This must relate to Minerva. 

On a second wall we see, in the lower part, a young man in a 
green tunica^ giving a dress or piece of cloth to a woman wear- 
ing a green under-garment, and over it a yellow one with xed 
serpentine stripes. To her right, sits a second female figure in a 
white tnnica^ who appears to be cleaning a card, or other similar 
instrunienL Above them several pieces of cloth are suspended 
on two poles. 

Lastly, in the compartment above is a great press with two 
screws, to give the dresses the finishing touch. In this manner 
all the dresses were prepared, but the coloured ones had, of course, 
in many respects to undergo a different treatment, (comp. Pliny, 

XXXV. 17); and thus they were returned to their possessors with a 
new gloss. A garment when once washed did not, of course, 
possess the same value. Hence the dispeiuator of Trimalchio, 
in Petron. 30, says: Vestirmnla mea accvhiforia perdidit, qvce 
mihi nataU meo cliejis quidem donaveratf Tyria sine dubio Med 
jam rnnel lota : on which Burmann quotes Lamprld. HeHog, 26: 
Linieamen htum nunquam attigit, mendicoi dioens qui Untei$ 
lotis uterentur. So also Martial, x. 11, lota terque quaterqve 
iogUy is considered a poor present. 
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THE COVERINGS OF THE FEET. 

These were very numerous, but may be classed in two sorts, 
tlie calccus aiul the solew, which certainly botli occur in very 
different lornis. It is almost doubtful whether the multifarious 
names which are used to designate these articles of dresB, can 
with certainty be applied to the forms which occur on statues ; 
for what Rubens and Baldwin (Caiceus Aniiq. ei MytL) haYe 
said upon the subject, does not clear up all the points, and Bitt- 
ner*8 Diss, de Caiceis is still less impoi taiit. It will therefore be 
sufticient to enumerate the cliief varieties. 




a. b. SalM of the ordinary form. 

Half shoos, after a painting found «| Portld. 

«/. The common shoe. 

«. A maxC* shoe, pedups the c^Ocem sauUmriu*, 

We have already in note 6, page 4, spoken of the lolea and 
their uses. They were used in-doors, and in private life ; and 
in later times, out of doors also, when a person was without 
the toga, wearing over the tunica the laeema only, in con- 
junction with wliich tlie solc(e always occur. To the ioga be- 
ioniifeci the caiceus, a real shoe, which covered the foot entirely, 
or in a great measure ; it was the only foot-covering in general 
use in public life, and hence is ofiten mentioned as belonging to 
the toga. Thus Cicero, Cum ioga et ealceis ; Suet. Aug* 73, Et 
foreMia auim et caheos nunquam non intra oAiculum hahuit 
ad subiios repentinoiqut casu» paraia, Pliny {EjMt, vii. 3), 
charging Pra'sens witli his hnig absence from Rome, says ; 
Quousque caicei nusquam, ioga Jeriata f Tertull. {De paliio, 5) : 
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/ Calceos nihil dicimvs, proprivm togas iormenium. The form of 

this shoe used by the lower classes, is not known. In a beau- 
tiful, but mutilateti picture from Pompeii {Mux. Borb. vii. 20), 
a female slave is divesting a sitting man of his slioes, which have 
quite the form of the high shoes usual among us, and tied in 
front with a string; see the engraving, p. 351. But that this 
was no common shoe, as might be supposed from its shape, is 
evident from the person wearing it, and from the circumstance 
that most of the charming female dancers (Mus, Borb* 33—40) 
have the same C()\ ei mg for the feet. These slices are sometimes 
white, sometimes green, but mostly yellow (ccrincu), tied with red 
strings or narrow thongs, and must tlierefore be rather taken as 
women*s shoes. On the other hand, we know that the shoes of 
the senators differed in more than one respect from those of 
others; and Cicero alludes to this, PhU. xiiu 13. The chief 
difference wa^, tliat the senator's shoe was fastened with four 
thongs (corrigice)y which reached up to the calf, and were then 
turned round the leg. See lieind. on Hor. Sat. i. 6, 27. The 
second distinction was the lunula, a half-moon, which was at- 
tached to some part of it. Plutarch {QmBsL B. 76) gives the 
derivation from the original numher of the senators, C. Comp. 
Mart. i. 50, 31 ; Jiiven. vii. 192. In Philostr. (Fit. Herod. AH. 
ii. 8), this lunula is called eTria-ipvpiov e\e(pdvTivov /o/i utiCt?, and 
then he says, <tv tijv cvyeveiav tV to?? dcrpayciXotf: c^€i<f. On the 
other hand, Martial says, ii. 29 : 

Non hesterna sedet lunata lingula plants. 

We are not aware whether this mark occurs in any statue, and 
yet we might take such foot-coverings as occur in the statue in 
Mus, Borb. vii. 49, for the calceus senalorius (see the engraving 
in p. 351). According to Cicero, we must believe that only 
senators wore it ; and according to Cato in Festns, those qui 
magisiraium curulem cepissenL On the contrary, Flutarch and 
Fhilostratus speak only of the evyitreta ; and the person desig- 
nated by Martial was anything but a senator. Comp. Isid* Orig^ 
xix. 34, 4. 

From the words of Horace, nt nigris medium impediii cms 

pellihus^ and of Juvenal, nigrw lunam subtexit alutce, it has 
been inferred that the shoe was black ; but Martial expressly 
adds, Coccina non Icesum cingU aluta pedem; and if this very 
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shoe be rightly supposed to have been the muUeuSy which bad 

passed among so many other things from the Etrurians to the 
Bomana, there is no douht that it was red, and that the above 
passage can only be understood of the four corrigio'. See Salm. 
ad Fopisc. AureL 49, 588 ; Miilier, Etrusk. i. 269. The mul- 
leu9 was red, whatever the etymology of the word may be. See 
Isid. Orig. xiiL. Si, 10. Otherwise, the men wore only black and 
white shoes, and the latter only in later times, when variously- 
coloured ones were also used. They were borrowed from the 
women*s apparel, and hence Aurellan forbad men from wearing 
them. Vopisc. 49. 

The poorer classes wm generally clothed in the same man- 
ner, only that there was naturally a difference in the colour and 
texture of the materials used, and the elegance of the garments of 
the higher ranks was altogether wanting. So Juvenal describes 
the pauperes : 

si fedm et tdssa lacerna, 
Si toga soididuU est et nipta calceus alter 
Pdle patet; vel si consato vulnere crassnm 
Atqne recena linum ostendit non ima dottrix. 

Many men in good circumstances also did nut go better clad, 
either from neo-b'n-once, as the Schol. Cruq. on Hor. Sat. i. 3, 31, 
relates of Virgil, or from avarice, as Scsevola, who had suddenly 
become wealthy. Mart. i. 104. 

The slaves wore only a iutUca and Apamula, the latter usually f 
of a brown colour. i 

We have already spoken of the manner of cutting the hair 
and heard, an d will now say a few words about the rings. The 
Boaiiuis wore one signet-ring, at least, and to judge by the statues, 
generally on the fourth finger of the left hand, or the gold-finger, 
as it is called. Ateius Capito in Macrob. {Sat, vii. 13) gives 
another account as regards the more ancient period. It is known 
that these rings were in the beginning of iron, and that the 
golden ones were among the distinctions of the higher classes, as 
wc find in Forcell. Thes. ; and Rup. on Juv. xi. 43. Afterwards, 
however, vain persons, desirous of displaying their wealth, had 
their hands literally covered with rings, so that Quinctilian 
(xi. 3) gives this special direction for the speaker, Manus non 
impUalur tmnvUi, pradpue mediot ariiculos wm transeuntibus. 
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Mart. xi. 59. Some persons had particular cases (dactyUoikecaf) 
for their numerous rings, which were stuck there in a row. 

Comp. xiv. 123. Rings of imTnoderate size were also worn, as 
the same poet says, with hittur satire, of Zuilus, whu, Iroui a 
slave, had become an equcs 37) ; and the effeminate Cris- 
pinus had lighter rings for the summer tlian for the winter ; one 
of the absurdities that made Juvenal exclaim : 

Difficile est Mtiram non Mrfbeie. 
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THE MEALS. 

n^H£ contrast between the simplicity of earlier times, and the 
^ very refined luxury of a later period, appeared most strikingly 
perhaps at the table. The prodigality of its equipments were 

ultimatply made not only with the view of indulging the palate 
by tlic choicest dainties, hut also from a desire of obtaining the 
rarest articles, at wliatever price. Tliese were heaped up in 
dishes, without any regard to their being agreeable to the taste, 
but simply because they imparted an additional splendour to the 
banquet^ on account of the immense sums they had cost. Besides 
which, the grand object of the Roman gourmands was not merely 
to eal daintilv, but as niucli .i> possible ; and they sought to 
increase tlicir capacity for so doing by the most unnatural means. 
The golden saying, Iljaut inanger pour vivre, el non pas vivre 
pour manger^ was precisely inverted at Rome. As such im- 
portance was attached to everything rehiting to the table, there 
is naturally no hick of materials for a description of the habits 
connected with it ; and several writers not only take pleasure in 
reverting frequently to the bubject, hut have al'^o left m detailed 
accounts of grand ban(pietat. Sinickiu Anlif/uilatcs ('o?irivaIes ; 
Ciacconius and Ursinus, De Triclinio; Bulengerus, De Con- 
viviis; are the most complete writings thereon ; but we shall 
pay but little regard to them, as they are rather confused masses 
of collected passages, than lucid expositions, and also abound 
with errors. In addition to tliese, are Meierotto, Ueber Silten 
und Lthcnmrl der Rom; Wiistcniann, Val. des Scaurus ; but 
the best comjjilation is that of Professor Bahr, in Crjuzer's Abriss. 
407. We shall here treat chiefly of the meals at different times 
of the day, and make the arrangement of the iriclinium, the 
discussion of the utensils and wines, the subjects of particular 
articles. 

It is especially necessary to make a clear distinction between 
the later and the earlier perioib, ui which, accoriliug to the testi- 
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monies of writers, the principal article of food was a gruel, ptilsj 
/aVf odor. Varro, de Zr. L. y. 22, De victu aniufuiMdma pub; 
Plin. xviii. 8, 19; comp. Val. Max. ii. 5, 5« Juvenal (xiv. 170) 

also says : 

fed magais frmbribus hamm 
A tcrobe vel buIco ledenntibus altem oeiw 
AmplioK et gnndes ftunalHUit paltibus ollc. 

And it appears also to liavc been iu a later period a common dish 
at the fni«^al board. Mart. v. 78, 9, pulicm ntvcam premens bo- 
tellus, and tiie principal sustenance oi the lower classes, to which 
Mart. xiii. 8, alludes, 

Imbae plebeias Cluiinis pnltibus oUas. 

But it docs not follow from this passapfe that the puis was the 
national food of Etruria (Ott. Miilier, Elrusk, i. 234), and it was 
only called chuina^ because the far clminum^ which was the best 
and whitest grain, was especially used for this purpose. It is 
very probable, however, that this dish was commonly eaten 
through the greater part of Italy. In addition to puis, green 
vegetables {plera), and legumes {legumiiia)^ were frequently 
used, and flesh but sparingly. 

But sacrifices themselves, and the public banquets, cosnce 
popularu (Flaut Trin, ii. 4, 69), by degrees led to the intro* 
duction of better meals, and the acquaintance with the habits 
of foreigners no doubt also exercised an influence. This became 
manifest chiefly after the wars in Asia, 563. In earlier times, 
no private cooks were kept, there being no occupation for them. 
Piin. xviii, 11, 28. Nec coqnos vera hahehant in servitiis eosque 
ex macdlo conducebarU. And such we find to be the case almost 
universally in Flautus. On the contrary, Livy« in the passage 
already often mentioned (xxxix. 6), concerning the luxury which 
was introduced from Asia, says: epvfee quoque ipse et cura el 
sumtu majore apperari coeplcs : iiim coqin/s, vilissimuin anli- 
qiiu mancipium et ceitimatione et iisu in pretio esse, ft quod 
ministcrium fueral^ ars fialxri cvepia* Until the year 580, no 
private baker also was kept, nor did any follow the trade of 
bakers. Plin. supra : Phtares Romas non Juert ad Penicum 
u»qu€ beUvm, antds ah Urbe candita svper DLXXX. Tpsi 
panemfaciebant Quiriies, mulierumque id opus erat^ sicut etiam 
nunc in plurimis gentivm. And a verse in Flautus, Aid, ii. 9, 4, 
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whefe the ariopte* is mentioned, might have been considered 
spurious, had not Ateius Capito infinrmed us : coquet turn panem 
fauHoribuB coqui soliiosj pistoresque tantum eos, qui far pite- 

bajity 7iominatos. Varro, De vit.pop. Rom. in Non. iii. v., pinsere. 
Nec pisioris nomen erat, nisi ejm qvi ruri far pinsebat But in 
Varro's time, skilful pistorea fetched immense prices, as we see . 
from the fragment of his satire 'irepi ileviidrmv^ in Gell. xv. 19. 

Notwithstanding all this, the art of cookery, and taste for 
delicacies, seem to have made considerable advances in Rome, 
as early as the time of Plautus, as we see from Aul, ii. 9 ; Capt, 
iv. 2 i Mil. iii. 1 ; Cure. ii. 3 ; Menachm. i. 1 ; Poen. i. 3. These 
})assages were doubtless written in allusion to Roman habits, 
and the Longing of the parasites would otherwise have been 
devoid of meaning. 

In considering a later period, we must distinguish between 
the various meals which were taken at different times of the day, 
and thence the expressions, jenlaculum, prandwm, merenda, 
cosna, vesperna, will require explanation. 

Jenlaculum, aho janftn ulim^ was the name of the first meal, 
eaten early in the morning, isidor. Ori^. xx. 2, 10: Jantacu' 
lum est primus cibus, quojejunium solvilur, unde et nuncupatum. 
Nigidiut: N09 ipsi jejunia jatUacuUt/ levihus sohfimus. The 
questions, at what hour this meal took place, what it consisted 
of, and whether it was generally adopted by persons of all ages, 
arc difficult of answer, since the matter is seldom mcnlionec), and 
then in a rhanre manner. Salmas. ad I'upisc. Tacit. II, 615, as- 
sumes tlie usual time to have been the third or fourth hour, but 
yet it is scarcely probable that any fixed time was general, it pro- 
bably having been regulated according to each person's wants, and 
the hour at which he rose. Hence it was not always taken before 
going out of the house, but when they felt the want of it, and 
even in going along, as Saumai.se has shewn, and irom him we 
may gather of what it consisted. Generally it was bread, sea- 
soned with salt, or some other condiment, and eaten with dried 
grapes, olives, cheese, and so forth. Vopiscus says of Tacitus 
(c 11): Panem nm siccum mnquam comedU eundemque tak 
aique aliis rebus condUum, which is rightly referred by Saumaise 
to the jentaculum. So speaks Seneca too of his fragality {EpUt 
82) : Panis deinde siccus, et sine jnensa prandium, post quod 
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non sunt lavandw viaims ; where imnis is by no means to be 
understood of prandiutn. Others took milk and eggs beddest 
and fmtlsum, Lamprid. Mex* Sev* SO. Thb passage seems to 
shew that the use of the Jeniaeulum was not confined to children 
and weakly persons, and there is no necessity to draw inferences 
for the l»onian custom from Plutarch, Eubtathius, and Didymus. 
The passages commonly (juuted. Mart. xiv. 223, Jenlacula : 

Surfifite ; jam mdit pneris jentacuU pittor^ 
CristaUeqns sonant nndiqae lacis avet; 

and Plant. (Tntc. ii. 7, 38), hujus pater pueri illie esi ; usque ad 
jentaciiltnn juxsit all, do not justify any Rurli conclusion ; for in 
Martial, it in evident from the l emma. yc;//<7(7//«m, that a particular 
kind of pastry which served for the boys' breakfast, is meant. 
Still less proof lies in the words of Plautus ; for iUere ad Jen- 
iaculnm means, to bring up to that time when the child is no 
longer fed with puls^ but can partake with others of the ordinary 
jentttculnm. On the other hand, Vitellius (Suet. 7), asks of 
soldiers who meet h\n\\ jam}ie jcKf assent? and Martial says to 
CiJecilianuSf wlio came as early as tiic tifth iiuur to the prandium^ 
(viii. 67) : 

Mane veni potins ; nam cwr te quinta moretiur ? 

Ut jentcs sero, Caciliaiic, venis. * 

Comp. also Apul. Met, i. 60. We may therefore assume that 
such a breakfast was generally adopted solvendo jejumo, though 
many might have omitted it in the same way as others abstained 

iirom the prandinm. 

The prandium was not so n»uch a brcakitiil as the pro]>er 
uud-day meal, though it, too, was only looked upon as a pre- 
liminary repast, while the more bounteous ccena appeared in the 
back-ground. There can be no doubt about the time at which 
it took place ; it was the .sixth hour, whence in Martial (iv. 8), 
texla quies lassis; consequently about mid-day ; but this does 
not necessarily imply that it did not commence till the be- 
ginning of the seventh liour ; for we read in Suet. Claud, 34 : 
Besiiariis meridianisque adeo delectahatnry nt etinm prima luce 
ad speciaculum descenderet, et meridie, dimisso ad prandium 
popido, pertederet. So that the expression meridiem is not to 
be taken so literalty, and mid-day might doubtless arrive during 
the games. Many persons might> however, begin* earlier, as 
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Satinio (in Plaut. Pers, \. 3, 33) answen Toxilus : NMs pane 
mane est. Cicero says of Antony {PhU, iu 41): ab hora iertia 
bibebaiurs and people generally regulated the meal according to 
circumstances, as Horace on the journey (Sat. i. 5, 25), who 

would scarcely wait fur the sixth hour. The saving of Fe8tU8 
(Exc. 12*2), Prafidium ex Grceco vpoci'Ciov est dictum; nam 
meridianum cibum ccsnain vocabaut, agrees very well with his 
account of the ccma. He meant to say here, that the name 
(prandium) was, at a later period, used for it (the mid-day meal), 
and that formerly the cibus merittianus was called 

The less common term, merenda, appears to denote the same [ 
thing as prandium. Non. p, 28 ; Fcst. Exc. \\. , Tsid. Orlg. 

2, 12. Merendo est cihiis\ qui decliuanic suimhn-, quasi ' 
post meridiem edenda et proxima ccenas, Unde el antecoenia a s 
qmlmsdam vocaniur* What time Uidorus meant is not so easily 
toldf for between prandium and cwna there is no place for me^ 
tenia. . But the promulas belonged to the coena itself. In Cal- 
pum. Sic, Ed. v. 60, we certainly have 

Verum ubi ileciivi jam uona tepescere iM)le 
Incipiet, serseque ▼idebttor bora merendw. 
Ronus pasce grcges. 

But this is of slieep, and mcrenda denutes ineal-timc generally. 
But we gather that the word denotes the prandium, without the 
explanations of the gramnriarians, Irom a letter of Marc. Aur* in 
Fronto, iv, 6 : Deinde ad merendam Hum» Quid me censes pran^ 
s disse 9 Pants iantidum, Ab hora sexla domum redhnus, where 
merenda and prandium are used as synonymes, and the time is 
hefore mid-day. Further, in VlawU Most. iv. 2, uU, Iheuropides 
says to Phaniscus : 

Videsis, ne forte ad merendam qiiopiam devorteris, 
Atque ibi meliuscule, quam latis fuerit, biberis. 

Simo bad shortly before come from the prandium. As regards 
the etymology, Isidor. cites a second passage: Merum hinc ei 
merenda, quod aniiqmtus id iemporis pueris operants, qui- 

f>us{?) panis vierus dabatur, etc. How little value is to be 
attached to such attempts at guessing the derivation of a word, 
is at once apparent. 

We learn from Plautus (Meamchm. i. 3, 25) of what the 
prandium consisted. Fbsedromus {Cure, iu 344) menttons: 
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Per nam ^ abdomen ^ sumen, suis glandium. It consisted of warm 
m well as cold dishes ; frequently of the remains of the ccena of 
the previous day, reliquias* Cure, supfa ; Pen. i. 9» 25. Ca/e- 
JSeri ju$n rdiqmat; and to which the parasite adds: Pemam 
quidem jm* e»t apponi frigiiam paHridie. In later times they 
wrrc not satisfied witli these dishes, but olera^ fish, eggs, &c., 
were added, and muLum^ wiiie, and especially the seductive calda 
were drunk with it. Many frugal people took, however, a very 
simple prandium, as the elder Pliny. Plin. Epist, iii. 5, 10. 
Seneca called this a prandium sine menea poet quod lum euui 
lavanddE uutnue. 

The principal meal was the last in the day, ceena ; hut whe* 
ther this applies to the most ancient times, may seem doubtful, 
I accordin<? to Fcstus, Exc, iii. 41. dena apud antiquos dice- 
I batur^ quod nunc est prandium; vesperna quani nunc cosnam 
appellamusy xvii. 149, and xix. 157. If the derivation given 
by laid. Orig. xx. 1 1, 14, eana vocatur a communiane veeceniium ; 
Kowov qmppe Greed commune dieunt, be correct (and it is more 
^ probable than from Boivri)^ this meal, whether later or earlier, 
must always be considered a principal one. If the name scensce 
be correct, it hail not a Greek derivation at all. 

Apart, however, from this account, which refers to a period 
reaching far beyond all written memorials, the proper time of the 
ecBua was about halfway between mid-day and sun-set, L e. the 
ninth hour ; but as this, in winter, began at half-past one, the 
time for business would have been too much broken in upon 
thereby, and the ccena was then deferred till an hour later, by 
which means it was brought to about the same time; for in 
summer the ninth hour began at 2hrs. 3Imin., and the tenth, 
in winter, 2hrs. 13min. Pliny {EpisL iii. 1, 8) says of Spurinna: 
{76i hora baUnei nuniiaia eci, — est aidem kieme nona, eestiUe 
odaiMi— 111 soie, si caret ventOy ambulai nudue. Lotus aecuhat. 
The ninth is generally named as the hour of the coma. Cic. 
JFVim. ix* 26 ; Martial, in bis division of the day, iv. 8, 6 : 

Imperat extinctos frangere noim toros. 
Of course tlie iioie is only reckuned approximately, and no doubt^ 
when busy» they dined later. Mart. vii. 51, 11. Many, on the 
contrary, began the meal earlier tlian the ninth hour, ceenare de 
die; when pfotmcted tail late in the night, or till morning, it was 
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Mudt ccemtre in Iwem, Such amvivia were called, in both caaes, 
iempeHim* Eyen with the more frugal people, the coena was of 
pretty long dination. PUny {Epist, iii. 5, 13) admiring his uncle's 

extraordinar}^ |3flr*zV;2o;iia temporis^ says: Surgebal wstate a ccetia 
luce ; hienie intra primam noctis. This left about three hourfi for 
the meal, and yet even such instances were rare. As husiness 
was quite over, and all the rest of the day belonged to recreation^ 
there was no necessity for curtailing the meaL 

The coma consisted of three parts: !• Guslus (jguHatio), 
or promultu : 3. fercula, different courses ; 3. me»»m secunda. 
The gusius^ says Petronius (21, 31), contained dishes designed 
more to excite than to satisfy Imnger ; all sorts of vegetables to 
help digestion^ as lactuca^ Mart. xiv. 14. See Heindorf, on Uor. 
Sain ii. 4, 59. Also, shell and other fish, easy of digestion, with 
piquant sauces, and so forth. The supposition that the meal 
began with egga, whence Acron, on Hor. SaU i. 36, explains the 
proverb, wo ad mala^ agrees very well with Cic. Fam. ix. 20, 
who means that his hunger lasts from the beginning to the end. 
In Petron. 33, the ova pavonina also belong to t\\% gustaiio^ and 
Mart, xii* 19, says: 

In thennis sumit Uctucas, ova, lacertum. 
This was a gustus, which many took immediately after bathing. 

They also generally took muUwn (see the article on the The 
Drinis)^ as wine was thought too heatmg for the empty stomach. 
Hor. Sat. ii. 4, 24. The gustus was called promulsis ; but not 
because the viands were taken before the mulaum^ but because 
they, with it, formed th(^ whet In the same sense Martial says, 
vpoiriveiv, instead of guslare. 

The C€ena, in a stricter sense, consisting of several removes, 
fercida^ named prima^ altera, teriia cmna, followed. Mart, xi. 
3L In earlier times people were satisfied with two removes, 
(Cato, in Serv. on Virg. JEn. i. 637); afterwards there were 
generally three, the chief dish, caput coence (Mart. x. 31) being 
placed in the centre; but they did not stop there ; and Juvenal's 
words (i. 94) are well known: Quis fcrcula septem secreto ccetia^ 
vU avusf There was never a lack of t!ie dessert, mensce secunda:, 
which consisted of pastry, beUaria (GelLxiii. 11), fresh and dried 
fruit, and of dishes made only to be looked at, and called by the 
Grecian name epideipnidee. Mart* xL 31 ; Petron* 69. 
16 
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By the expMuon ccena recia^ is meant a full meal of this 
sorty ab <m usque ad maia^ hat it is obscure, and opposed to 
the Mporiula. Other exprnsions, as dMa, pura^ heJong only 
to partiealar cases. Hie partioilsr dishes ire partly described 

in the nintii scene and the notes upon it : a simple meal is 
described, in Mart. x. 48, and one still more simple in v. 78, 
and an account ot a grand cana pontificalisy about the middle 
of the period of the Republic, will be ibund in Macrobius, ii. 9. 
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THE TRICLmiUM. 

npHERE do not seem to haTe been any special eating-iooniB, 
or irteHnia, in the old Roman house, but large apart- 
ments for general use answered the purpose ; in the city, the 
atriu7n, and in the country, the cors. Varro, in Serv. on Virgilj 
JEn. i. 637^ in atrio epulabantur anliquL Varro {De Fit* Pop. 
Rom.) is not so dear ; but at the period^ with the mamierB of 
which we are moie acquainted, the houses had move than one 
incUnium^ and also hirge halls {ceci) for the same purpose ; for 
an account of which, see the article on The Roman House. 

The word triclinium did not originally signify the room itself, 
but the couch on which they took their seats at the table. (J5i- 
cUniumf Plaut Bacch, iv« 4> 69, 102, refers to the particular case 
when two paria amantvm were together, and for two or three 
persons, of course only one Ueiw was required). These couches 
were not known in the earlier ages, in which they used to eat 
sitting, a custom to which the women adhered after the men liad 
adopted that of lying. Isid. Orig. xx. 11, 9. We find this ex- 
empiiiiedin many monuments. August, 151; PilLd*Ercol.L 14; 
Zalm, Ornament. 90. 

The word signifies not the single lectw tricUniaris^ but a 
conjunction of three such, with three persons on each> so that 
the irtdinium comprehended nine persons. On the fourth side, 
an access to tlic tabic was left for the placing of the dishes. 
Wiistemann understantls by it a single leciuSy and supposes the 
whole company sat upon tliree lectij but this is untenable, as 
Macrob. {iSaL ii. 9) can only be understood as referring to difier* 
ent ineUma^ consisting of several lecHj it was in order that more 
than one table with its couches might stand in the same room, 
that the regular eating apartments were twice as long as they 
were broad, and tliey had cecos quadratos iam ampla magnitndine, 
uti fac lifter in els triclinits (juafuor sir ails, minisiraiiofuim In- 
dorumque operis locus possit esse spaiiosus. It may be difficult to 
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say how the nine men distributed iheni8el?es among two ivicHnia, 

but for fifteen persons, and among them four vestal virgins, to 
have sat at one Iriclinium, would have been an unheard of circum- 
stance. The number, too, was not complete ; for in the list, Len- 
tuluB, in honour of whom the banquet was given, and MeteUus» 
were absent ; so that there would hare been at least eleven or 
twelve persons. 

Tlie three iecii, forming the iriclinium, differed much in point 

jof rank, as did also the particular places on each. Tliey were 
called suinrnuSy medius, and iftius, but the medius only exjtlaius 
itself Tlie manner of arrangement can be explained in two 
ways; first, from Seneca (Nat, QmesL v. 16), where in giving 
the points of the wind he says, A septentrionali latere summus 
est AquHo, medius septentno, imus Thracia»i but in the wind- 
dial of Varro, which Seneca followed, the Aquilo takes the place 
to the left, and the lliracias that to the right of the geplentrio ; 
and it is tlierefore clear that the Icctus summus stood to the left 
of the medius^ and the imus to the right of it. Of these couches, 
the most honourable was the medius, t^en the summus, and the 
imus tlie last in rank. 

The leclus had a railing along at one end, where lay a 
cushion ; the rest of the places were separated by pillows. On 
this railing the person rested with liis left arm, so that the imus 
would have had the railing next to the medms, whilst that of the 
summus would have been at the extreme end opposite. The 
roost honourable place was that next to the railing, then the 
centre, and lastly the lowest one ; hence superius and inferius 
accumbere* But to this rule the medius was an exception ; for 
on that, the lowest place was first in rank, and also the seat of 
honour of the whole trlcUnium, aiul always left for the most im* 
portant person ; hence called consularis. Tlie chief passapre on 
this subject is in Plutarch (^S^mpos, i. Quwst. 3) , but it seems to 
contain a contradiction which has escaped the notice of epmmen«« 
tators. After quoting the customs of other nations with regard to 
the rank of the seats, he says, T«i/iaio» te 6 rQ« tiKhnrt 
Xevra?o9, ov vwwrtKov vpoaayopevovmv, and adduces three reasons 
why this should have been the place of honour. Firstly, lie thinks 
that the kings formerly took ihtj miMIc placeon the middle 
lectuSf and that, on tbe transition into a republic, the consul^ 
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ceded this place, with a view of obtaining popularity. According 
to his second reason, the lowest place on the middle lectus wad 
the most honourable (Heindorf erroneously says the summus)^ 
and next to the lectus imus, on which the host took the upper* 
most seat, in order to be as near as possible to the most dis- 
tinguished guest The Ihhd ground given was» that the consul 
or general could in that place best settle any matters of business, 
if, fiJT instance, intelligence or papers requiring his signature hap- 
pened to be brought to him. Plutarch's meaning is apparent. 
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The three lecti were so placed, that tlieir inner lines foniic l three 
sides of a square, but where the summus and imus joined the mC' 
dius, an angle occurred outside, which could however be rounded^ 
if the Ucii were made sloping. If the consul lay on the lower- 
most seat of the lectus mediw, ike messenger waiting for ordm 
eould put himself in this comer. There was, it is true, at the 
end another such corner, hut the person lying there must have 
looked backwards in order to conversu with any one occupying 
it. The difficulty consists only in Fiutarcii designating the 
place cv f Ttj^ hevrepa^ Kkiurj^ rjj trpmrif ovwiirrowriff, tf yttviu 

ZtttKet§iLfAtt xoioSd-a. . By $€VT€/»a is to be understood medius, but 
this abuts at the point where tlie locut consuUtrU is, not on the 
tunmnf, but on the timcf , where the host lies next to the arnsu* 

laris. The words therefore contain an impossibility, and contra* 
diet what Plutarch himself had previously said ; so that we must 
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snake the necessary alteration of rqt csvripa^ kAiVijc rp rftirp 

Were a proof Btill wanting tliat the leetu9 imus was at the 
right of the m^diuig it would be dedudble from the position of 
the places of the host and consul, which adjoined each other ; 

thu former beinf^: summus in imo, the latter imiis in medio. This 
arrangemeut is aiadc clriw by the Iragnu nt of Sallust, Hist. i. 3. 
In Serv. ad Virg. (JSii. 6i)b), where mention is made of the ban- 
quet at which Sertorius was killed by the treachery of Perpema, 
only two persons lay on the leetw medium and the summui; as, 
when the number of the company was not complete, the smaller 
number was always allotted to those couches, they being the 
appropriate seats for guests. Sertorius naturally took tliu luost 
distinguished seat ; he lay inferior In medio, not iinus, because 
there was only one other person on the same lecius. Next to 
him on the right lay Perpema, as host, on the imus. The outer- 
most place on the tummus was occupied by Antonius. It is quite 
as easy to assign each guest his place at the ccena Nandktd* Hor. 
Sat W, 6. The only deviation was, that the host had resigned 
Ills place to Nomentanus, who in some degree did the honours 
for him ; and, for the same reason, he himself lay viedius in imo. 
At other times, the mistress of the house and the children occu- 
pied the imus^ or places were left on it for uninvited visitors 
(tftn^ror), introduced by invited guests. 

When the use of round-tables became common, the proper 
irieUnia no longer answered, and were changed for semicircular 
soplias, called signia from llieir form. The round-tables (the 
costly orbes cifrei) were of no very great size, and hence the 
sigmata, or sUbadia, were ananged for less than nine persons. 
Such was the heaacUnon in Mart ii. 60, 9, and the heptacUtum 
(x. 48), also one for eight persons, xiv. 87. On such a sigma, 
ihe order of places ran straight on, beginning where, in the 
iricliniwn, the locus tftffimvSf or mtfnmo was. 

The lecti (ricliniares were low ; all the tables that have been 
discovered are considerably lower tlian ours. This may be aC' 
counted for by the fact that a tall tray was frequently placed 
upon them. See Bechi, Mus, Borb. iii. xxx. They were pro- 
bably of the same kind as the cybumlare$s i* a. they had girths 
and mattresses, over which the gorgeous coverlet, generally pur^ 
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pie, was spread ; but in them was more opportunity of display, 
and hence not only oerati, but argenteij tcstudi7iei, are also men- 
tioned. We must draw a distinction between the coverlets (j/ra- 
gula) and the toralia ; and we do not understand how Heindorf 
on Horace {^Sat, ii. 4, 84, referring at the same time to Epist, i. 
5, 21), could say, * In both cases toral, ioralia, is evidently a case ^ 
or covering of the purple stuff cushions (tori).' Petronius (40) j 
is sufficient to controvert this. The chief dish, the boar, was 
going to be served up, and Trimalchio caused the triclinium 
suddenly to receive an exterior covering, referring to the chase, 
and the hounds were at the same time admitted into the apart- 
ment* We need only reflect that the whole of the guests lay upon 
the lectiy when the slaves toralia proponunly to be convinced that 
the word cannot mean covers spread over the couches. On the I 
contrary, it signifies hangings, with which the lectus was draped 
from the torus to the floor ; hence Horace says, circum Tt/rias 
vestes (purpureum torum) dare illota toralia. See Casaubon, on 
Lamprid. Heliog. 19 ; Dig, xxxiii. 10, 5. 

In the middle of the triclinium, or sigma, stood the table on 
which the meats were served ; but it is interesting to learn from 
Martial, that even then the custom of slaves handing the dishes 
round had been introduced, vii. 48. 

Tlie usual expressions to denote taking tlie place at the table, 
are, when alluding to the whole company, discumbere; when of 
one iu particular, <fecMwi6erc, or more generally, accumhere ; where 
mensas^ or something else must be supplied : accubare ought 
properly to apply to a person already reclining, but it is also 
interchanged with accumbere, as Plin. Ep. i. 3, 8 : Lotus ac- 
cubat. Recubare, cubare, jacere are, if used, to be taken as 
more general expressions, having no particular reference to the 
table. 
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THE TABLE UTENSILS. 

A S the irii^wn, with the company leclinlng, fuesented a 
very different appearance from our tables, surroimded by 

cliaira, so the cqnipmcnt of the table very Jitllo rescmbiecl ours. 
Tahle-cloths do not apjicar to have been introduced till very late, 
the best proof of whicli is, that the language had no word to 
express them. Mantele, numtelibus sternere, fttantdia mittere, 
which were lued for this pui|MMey had origiufdly a totally, dif- 
ferent signification. Lamprid. Hdkg* 27 ; lb. Akx, Sev. 87 ; 
llsid. Orig. xix. 26, 6. Originally mmttde, or manteliitm, was 
( equivalent to -^eipofxaKrpov. Varro, L. L. vi. 8, Mantelium 
uhi manus tergentur, • At the period, then, treated of by the 
Hcripiores hislorice Augusiw^ tiie liabit prevailed; and as early 
as the time of Hadrian, too, if what Lamprid» says be correct: 
Q»iim hcBc Hetiogabalus Jam reeepiuei, ei mUe; ut quidam 
prigtUcanif Adrianus habmssei* Even Mart (xit. 138) may be 
referred to this, allliough it must not necessarily be understood 
of the cceua ; the same applies to xii. 29. But this custom 
did not prevail at the time of Augustus, as we learn from Hor. 
Soi* ii. 8, 10. Had the table been covered, it would neither 
have been perceived that it was of maple, nor could it have 
been rubbed with gmuape, which operation appears to have 
be^ graeially perfonned between the divisions of the meal. 
See Petron. (34), and to tliis Plautus (Menteehm, i. 1) also 
alludes. At that period then the mantele at table was merely 
a napkin, the same as mappa, a linen cloth usually fastened 
over the breast. At least this may be inferred irom Petron. 
(32), and Pliny, vii. 2. 

We are not acquainted with any passage that states wheiMr 
these mapptB were handed to each guest by the master of the 
house, except perhaps the rather indistinet one of Hor. Sat. ii. 
8. 81. But by comparing it with the verses following, it almost 
seems as if mappa had some further signification ; and that as 
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scopit: an ] lutulenia pulina mean tlie same thing, so also do tnappw 
and toralia. On the other hand, it is clear beyond doubt that 
each guest brought his own mappa with him* Martial's epigram 
in ridicule of Hermogenes, who on every opportunity stole the 
ftiappa, is well known (xii. 29). Just so of Ceeciliaiius, who 
stowed away all the meats (ii. 37, 7), and in a similar case (vii. 
19, 13), M(ij)j)a Jam mille rumpttur furtis. But it could uuiy 
be his own 7>i(ipj)a, in wliicli he packed up all this store. They 
who were entitled to the lalus clavus would, if vain men, have 
their mappCB and mantelia ornamented in like manner. We dis- 
cover this, apart from the ScrijUoret histantg Augustm, which tireat 
of the imperial tables, from Petronius and Martial, iv« 46, 17: 
Laio mriaia mappa clam. 

They ;ij)|)car to iiave made use of very few instruments to 
convey the food to tlie moutli ; and, however strange it may seem, 
we cannot refute what Baruffaldus, De Armis Convivalibus^ says, 
that the bare finger was in a great measure used. See Ovidi 
Art. Anu iii. 736 ; Mart. v. 78, 6, and iii. 17. 

The only implements mentioned (for the knife belongs to the 
strucior only, and forks are never spoken of), are cochlear and 
ligula. The first evidently takca iL^ name from cochlea^ but it 
is ridiculous to refer this to its shape, thus coufoundinfr cochlea 
and concha* Martial (xiv. 121) says that a double use was made 
of it: 

Sum Oichleis habilis, nec sum mitnis utilis ovis; 
Nuiu^uid 8ck, potius cur cochleare vocer? 

but the very part used to eat the cochlea, has least resemblance 
to it. It was probably a spoon with a point at one end> for the 
purpose of extracting the interior of the muscle. Hence Pliny 

(xxviii. 2, 4) says, Perforare ovorwn calyces cochleofibus, from 
superstition, to perforate the already euiplied shells ; and there- 
fore Martial (viii. 71) names an acit levius cochkar. This point 
was also used for the purpose of opening eggs, and probably the 
spoon at the other end for emptying them. Petron. 33. 

Tlie meaning of UgtUa is not so dear. Baruffaldus enrone- 
ously considers it to mean the same as cochlear* That such was 
not the case, is sufficiently demonstrated by Martial (viii. 71), 
wlicre he relates how the gifts of Postumianus became year by 
year more insignificant, and (viii. 33) when he liad received a 
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very liglit phiala. We see by all these passages, that the ligtila 
was larger than the cochlear (although it, tuo, is called gracilis^ 
Mart. V. 18f 2); but that something aimilar is to be understood, 
ire leani partly from the etymologyi in conformity with which 
the gnunmariant demanded (Mart xiv. 120) that it should be 
written lingula, and partly fit>m the glosaariest which trandate it 
fivaTpiov, a spoon. 

Tlic i'oud was nut stTved in single dishes, but each course 
was brouglit in by the blaves, standing on a frame, and tlius 
placed on the table. These table- trays were called reposiioria ; 
in the cuBMa Trimalchionis, this was the case not only with the 
guitut, but with the different and the mensm tecutukt. 

Petron. 33, 40, &c« The apparatus used for serving up the pro- 
muUU^ was called promulstdare and guMiatorhm. Petron. 31 • It 
is not easy to conceive liovv pi omulsidare caw have been taken for 
promuUm itself. From Ulpian (Dig", xxxiv. 2, 20) we find that 
the promuUidaria were distinguished from the repositoria, and the 
expression scuteUas adds another particular kind. But how the 
reading in Pliny, xxxii. 11> 49, jam nero et metuat reposUarUs 
impommut, can be defended, is not clear, as several stories set 
one upon another would, in that case, be meant. These trays 
were at first simply of wood, but at a later period were more 
in conformity with the splendour in other things, and quite 
covered the table, or even reached over the sides of it, as must 
naturally have been the case when a boar was served up entire* 
Plin. i. 1, 52. 

The utensils on which the food was served appear to have 
been as numerous as with us. PaHme, ea/tnt, lances, 9cuiul(^ 
gabatce, paropsides, are named, all probably varying in form ; 
. some flat, others hollow, round, and oval, with and without 
covers. Nonius mentions sixteen, and the catmus only without 
explanation. As regards material* we know that these utensils 
were made of the simplest pottery, {Rubra paropsis* Mart xi. 
27, 5, xiv« 114. Hot. Sat^ L 6, 118, although sometimes from 
their size and elaborate make, of a very high price. Rupert, on 
Juv. iv. 131), up to massive silver, with costly engravings, and 
inlaid with reliefs, chrysendeta, (see note 13, p. 23), and we may 
assume, tliat under the emperors such silver utensils were never 
wanting in the houses of the affluent. 
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It would be vam to attempt an accurate explanatioii of all 
liie different drinking-veasels mentioned in Nonitts» ludonis* 
Pollm, and dsewhere, and still less a commentary on Athenseufl. 

Besides, to soiiie of them, as the pocula, sct/phus (hardly, as 
Boettiger supposes, a vessel with two handles), there is no fixed 
shape ; but many names do refer to a certain form^ and will there* 
fore admit of explanation. 

The customary larger-used measure, according to which they 
usually reckoned^ was the auy^^ora^ which is identical witli the 
quadrantal. Fest. Exe* 133. The smaller measures into which 
the amphora was divided, were the congius and sexlarius. Fes- 
tus, s. V. publica ponder a, 213, quotes from the Plebiscitum 
ScUianum, according to which eight cangii were equal to an 
amphora^ and six Mcxlarii to a congiut. In addition to these 
we have the unia, which contained four cof^ii, and the t^ikut, 
or twelfth part of the sexlariww The cadiu was not only a 
Roman, but a Grecian measure, the ampkora AtHca. Khemn. 
Fann. De pond, et mens, 84. It held three urnce, or twelve 
congii. By means of the Koiiian standard measuring vessels, 
that are stilt extant, we are able to detemine with certainty the 
relation of their measures to those in use at the present day. 
The Famese arnghts, presenred in the Dresden Gallery, is of 
particular importance. It is of hn>nze» gauged in 828 A.U.C., 
and bears the inscription, Imp, Cmutre Vup, Vh 2*. Cir#. ^sjg. 
F. ///« Cos. meusurm exaeim in capitolio P. X. This vessel was 
measured by Beigel with great exactness, and the result, with a 
history of it by Hase, were communicated in the Falasologus or 
Kleine Jtifitalze. Leips. 1837. 

In the same collection is a ieMtarins, cooceming which the 
treatise also gives information. 

By the division of tiie MexianuB into twelve cyathi^ eleven 
different measures arose, having the same names as the parts of 
the r/s, only that the single part, instead of uncia^ was called 
cyathus. They are, I. cyalhus ; II. seiiaiu ; III. quadranft; 
IV. triens; V. quincunx; VI. semis; Yll. seplunx; Vlll. bes; 
IX* dodram; X. dexiam; XL deuna; XII. HxUariw, Of 
these, however> only the cyaihm and triens can be considered 
real vessels. The tnenim^ which are often named, were regular f 
drinking- vessels, goblets. Mart. (x. 49) says, potare anu* 
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thyUinoa trkntes^ but mention is nowhere made of quiwninces 
aurei, or amethystini^ although we have quincvncem bifjere. 
The trieiUcs were clawed, it seems, among the goblets of mid- 
I dliog size ; for they held four cyathu But the cyalhm was not 
1 ft gablet, but only a measuie or ladle, to allot to each pemn the 
fixed number. See Heind. on Hor. Sat, L 6, 117. Tliey had 
regular putroi a cynlfto (Mitsch. on . Hor. Orf. i. 29, 8), and 
hence we do not find cyatho hibere, although we have aeje, septem 
cyathis bibere. In the Mm, Borh. (iv. t. 12) are four small ladle 
glasses, with longer or shorter handles, which are declared to be 
simp ul^ or simpuvia. They would at once appear to be cyathi^ 
were they not of different auee, and were any account given .of 
their measure ; nevertheieM we may refer them to the cynlilirt, 
as it is probable that in the ladles the measure of the cytUhuM was 
not always adhered to* The following engraving represents one 
of them. 




As regards the shape of the goblets generally, we must espe- 
cially distinguish between flat saucers (patera^ phialcB)^ cups with 
handles ( Virg. Ed, vi. 1 7 ; Cic. Verr, iv. 27), and those in the form 
of chalices (cob'eet), which must not be fancied as bavbg stood 
on a high foot : the glass Vesseb given in the Mm, Borh, (t 18), 
and two of which are given in the next page, are of the second 
kind. Of tlie rest, there were, of course, many varieties, sunie also 
in fiuitastic shapes, as shoes, legs, heads of beasts, &c. ; these lat- 
ter were used as drinking-horns^ from the lower end of which the 
wine escaped through an orifice^ and was caught in th^ mouth. 
Such a hom, in the shape of a stag's head, is to he found in tlie 
MuM,.Borh, (viii. 14), which also contains three others, a hor^'9> 
a dog's, and a swine's head. (v. 20). Such drinking-horns were 
tenned pvrd. Athen. xi. 496, Perhaps rhyUum (in Mart. ii. 35) 
4neans the same thing. They occur most frequently on vases. 
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See Boettig. KunHmyth. ii. 352. Th^^ct of drinking is seen 
in a paintiDg in Zahn, Or/jam., etc. t. 29 ; Pitt, d'ErcoL v. t. 46. 




Obscene shapes were selected, and indecent tilings engraved 
upon the goblets. Juv. ii. 95 ; Plin. xxiii. ; Praef. xiv. 22. 

We have ahready spoken, in the notea on scene XL, of the 
extraordinary luxury which prevailed in respect to these ut^ils. 
But besides those there described, thefe were others of a more 
simple kind, and of common glass {vilrea)^ in opposition to the 
crifUaUina; of wood,/ag^w*, buxus, ferebinthus^ hedera (Tib. i. 
iO; Ovid, Fast. v. 522) ; also of earthenware (Mart. xiv. 102), 
Calices Surreniini ; the same (108), Calices Saguntini. 

In a wider sense crater^ or cralera, the larger vessel wherein 
the wine was mixed, belongs to the drinking utensils^ as also 
the ecMms, which (at least by Voss . and Heindorf on Hor. 
Sat* !• 6, 117) u explained to be a bowl for washing the goblets 
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THE DBINKS. 

ALTHOUGH Roman authors name Bci\erval drinks, prepared 
both from grain, as zythum; from wheat and barley, camvm 
and cerevisia (^ceria, celia); from fruits, as the quince, cydo- 
neum ; and from honey and water, as hydromdi, consequently 
a sort of mead ; yet the Romans knew (besides the ApwrQw 
wine only as a drink ; and those potations resembling beer, 
cider, and mead, belonged only to different provinces, governed 
by Roman laws, and are therefore taken coguizance of among 
other things, under the head de vino legato* Ulp. Dig. xxxiii. 
d, 9 ; Pliny, xxii. 25. 

Wine was, however, no doubt, mixed with other things, to 
produce certain drinks, the way of preparing and taking which 
was, in general, quite different from ours. 

The following are the roost important of the numerous works 
on this subject, Pliny, xiv. 8, seqq. ; Culum. with Schnei- 
der's remarks, ii. 2 ; Virg. Georsr. ii., with Voss' notes ; Athen. 
i. ; Poll. vi. 4; Galen, De Anlidotis, i, 9; Dig. xxx. 6 : and 
of modem authors, Bacci, de nut, vinorum hist; Beckmann, 
Beitr., &c. i. 183 ; Boettiger, Ueber die Pfiege d. Wdm. b, d. 

Pliny's remark, Ac si quis diligenter cogitef^ in mtUa parte 
operosior vita cst^ ceu non saluberrimum potum aqi/ce liquorem 
iiatura dedrrif^ can be applied to our ovvti times, but the process 
among the ancients was much more tedious. The grapes hung 
upon the trees till they became ripe (tnnum pendens, Plaut. 
Trin, ii. 4, 125 ; Cato, R. 147), and were collected in baskets, 
corhulm, ^fiscdla, and also in skhis : kgere and cogtre are the 
terms for this operation. 

The bas-relief of a marble basin in the Mus. Borb, ii. t. 1 1 , 
representing a vintasre of the satyrs, is very amusing : some of 
them are carrying the grapes in skins of animals sewn together, 
others press them with pieces of rock : in all the figures there 
is an expression of life and merriment suitable to a vintage. 
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The collected gi'apes were next trudden upon with the naked 
feet, calcare, Geopon. vi. 11 ; Virg. Georg. ii. 7. After tread- 
ing them out twice, the busks were pUced under the press, and 
hence the distinction between the vinum or muUum ealeatumf 
and prewum. According to Fliny ix., the first sort was the 
spontaneous exudation of the grape. The second sort was the 
first [lowing off during the process of treading, aiiteqvam m- 
mium cakeiur Mt?fl, and it was used above all others for making 
muUnim (Col. xii. 41); and, lastly, the.later drainiug off, which 
partook more of the roughness of the husk. 

In order to allow the watery particles to escape, the grapes 
were also spread on trellis-work, and left there for seven days* 
This was called vmum diachytum, Pliny, itajien optimi odorit 
saporisqi/c. If sweeter and stronger wine were desired, the 
frrapes were allowed to witlier entirely, uvapassa, vinum passitm* 
irinally, it was boiled. Fliny. Commoner wines were doctored 
with this boiled wine, and even in those days the art of improv- 
ing cheaper wines, by mixing them with the dregs of those of 
finer quality, had been discovered. Hor. Sat. ii. 4, 55 ; Cdum. 
xil. 30. 

Tlie must was immediately drawn oil i:om the laciis torcula- 
rius, into large eartben vessels, dolitty for the purpose of under- 
going fermentation, condere. Varro, i. 65. Wooden wine-vessels 
were not in use in Pliny's time, either in Greece or Rome, as he 
expressly states, c..21. When Pallad* x.* 11, says, dclmm ducen- 
tarum congiorum mi librU pieetur^ it appears scarcely possible 
that earthen vessels, capable of containing twenty-five amphora^ 
could have been made ; but we may suppose that these doLia 
were of considerable dimensions from the comparison in Plaut. 
Pseud, ii. 2, 64, anm doliaria. There is also a striking passage 
in Petron. 64. When Boettiger said, ^ it was always considered 
preferable not to use dolia of any very great size, to keep the 
better wines in,' he misunderstood Pliny, v. 21, according to 
whom, not large, but too round, vessels were rejected, and longer 
ones of less diameter, recommended instead. The serite, in 
Col. xii. ib, distinguisiied from the dolia^ answered the same 
purpose. 

The didia were smeared with pitch before being used : new 
ones were so treated at once, after coming from the oven. Geop^ 
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vi« 4* BoetUger^B remark, * that the young wine was immediately 
poured into these earthen vessels^ whieh had been previously 
smeared with wax, imbvere^' seems hasty ; for what Columella 
says of ceratura (xii. 52, 16), applies only to the dolia olearia^ 
with which Calu (f)9) agrees, only that he recoiumcndb the 
second process with the amurea. After tliis operation, for which 
the hest pitch, tempered with a little wax (one twelfth, Pailad.), 
as well as with aromatics, was used, the subsequent process is 
described by Pliny, c. 21* Comp. Gtopon* vi. 9. 

They were then, filled, but never to the brim. Pliny ; comp. 
Geop, vi. 12. The vessels remained unclosed as long as the fer- 
mentation was going on, ami even then were not fastened either 
by a cork, pitch, or gypstim. The cella vinaria^ in which the 
dolia were kept, was a cool chamber, entirely, or at least so far 
above the ground, that it could have windows. See note 4, p. 67, 
But the dolia were at times either partially, or altogether let into 
the ground. Pliny* These are dolia demersa (Oolum* xii. 17, 5), 
or depreftm (Dig. xxxtii. 6, 3), also dffosta (the same, 7, 8.) 
y Mucli wiuc was drunk direct from tlic doluini^ or atpa ; 
' vinvm dolaire, or de citpa. Boettiger is quite wrong in ex- 
/ plaining the words of Cicero, vinum a propola el de cupa^ as 
follows : ' to take the wine from the landlady.' Even if the 
form evpa for copa be allowed, (see Bentley on Hor. Sat* ii« 2, 
123, and Tegen. de Copa^ Virg.), yet the different prepositions 
prove that cupa signifies a larger wine vessel^ for the same use 
as the dolivm. 

It was, however, the common wine onlv which would not bear 
keeping {oetatem ferre) ; the better kind, when perfectly still, 
was distributed into amphoraSj or lagence (diffundebatur). Pliny 
could not tell whether this took place in more ancient times* 
c. 14. The amphoTiB were made of clay, or glass, and ilutened 
up by a bung (corleXj suher), and then covered with gypsum, or 
pitcli, to prevent any effects from the air, Petron. 34. On the 
amphora was written the name of tlie consul, to mark the date, 
and labels {lesser as, piltacia)^ with the name, were hung on 
those of glass. Comp. Beckmann, Beilr. ii. 482. It is interest- 
ing to learn by pictures from Pompeii [Mu9, Barb* iv, ; JRdozi 
d> Seav. U A. and V. t. 48) the manner of conveying wine which 
bad been purchased. Both the pictures are alike ; they represent 
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two carriftges, consisting of a light lack-shaped body, and the 
whole interior of which is filled by a single large skin* This 
skin has in front a wide opening, which is tied up, and through 
which the wine was evidently poured, whilst behind, it is pro- 
duced into a narrow bag, from which the wine was suffered to 
run out. Two men are busily letting off the contents into long 
two-banded vessels, a/nvphoirm. It was therefore not must, but 
wine. 

The amfhora was next placed in the apotheca, which was 

quite different from the cella vinaria^ and in the upper story : 
the best position for it a!)Ove the bath, so that the sinuke 
might be conducted thither, and so forw ard the wine. Colum. i. 
6, 20 ; comp. Heind. on Hor. 8aU ii. 5, 7 ; and Hor, Od> iii. 
8, 9 ; from which we may learn the whole process : 

Hie dies anno redennte festus 
Cardcem adstrictnm pice deniovebit 
Amphorae, fumum bib ere instituta 
Consule TuUo. 

Hence such expressions as Descends tesia (iii. 21, 7), and Parcis 
deripere horreo amphmram (28, 7), may be explained. 

After this process, the wine still retained a good deal of lees, 
and if wanted for use^ had to he cleared. This was effected in 

various ways. The gourmand, who (Hor. Sat. ii. 4, 51) com- 
municates the result of liis experience about the kitchen and 
cellar, states the best means. The method of purifying wine by 
eggs was known. Ibid. 55. 

It was in general, howerer, strained through the saecti* vina- 
Hui and the coUim, a kind of metal sieve, with small holes in it. 
Numbers of snch cola have been discovered at Pompeii. In the 
Mus, Borb. iii. i. .'^1, are five smaller ones, all of which had 
handles, and were consecjuently held in the hand during the 
straining. In ii. t. 60, is a larger one with two handles, by 
which it was probably hung over a vessel, into which wine was 
running. A copy of it is given in p. d78. A silver bowl with 
beautilul coMurd^ and also a sOver co/um, may have served 
a like purpose. Ibid. viii. t. 14. The «iiccv«, on the contraryt 
was a filter-bag of linen, and the worst means, as by being 
strained through it, the wine became wretched (vappa). Hence 
in Horace: 

lateipriim perdunt lino vitiata saporem. 
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The relative poaition to each other of colum and saccut^ is 
shewn by eompning two qiigiains of MartiaL But the mcout 




was also used for good wine. Mart. viiL 43. If was customary 
to fill the colum and saceus with snow, upon which the wine was 

poured for the purpose of being cooled. With this view, the 
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snow was carefiilly preserved till summer time, just as is now 
tlie case in Naples, mHivm mVef. Mart 64, ix. 2d» 8, 91, 5 ; 
Pliny, xix. 4, 19. Tliis, however, was not enough, but by a still 

greater refinement, a difiference was discovered between snow and 
water boiled, but afterwards reduced to freezing point, by being 
mixed with snow. PUu. xxxi. 3, 23; Mart. xiv. 107, and 106. 
In this way the water sometimes cost more than the wine, as 
Martial says, Ep^ 108. They bad besides another object in this 
straining — to modeiate the intoxicating power of the old heavy 
wine. Pliny, xiv. 28; comp. xxiii. I, 24. This was termed 
caatrare vinuin (Pliny, xix. 4, 19), but the general expressions 
were, defwcare^ liquare^ colai e, saccare. 

The colour of most wines was probably dark, as is now the 
case with all the southern wines. There were, however, also 
wines of a lighter tint ; and as we distinguish between white and 
red, so did they between album and airum* Fkut. Men^h* v. 
5, 17. Pliny names four colours (xiv. 9), albns, fnlvusy mn- 
guineits, niger. Nigrum, and album, denote the darkest red, and 
album the bright yellow, which we also call white. We know 
that the celebrated Falernian was of this colour, from the finest 
amber having been named after it. Plin. xxzvii. 3, 12. 

From what we know concerning Uie treatment of wines, it is 
clear that old wines were considered ptefemble, and even a com- 
mon wine, if of some age, was more grateful than young Faler- 
nian. Mart. xiii. 120. Perhaps as much deception was practised 
then, as in the present times, about the age of wines. Mart. iii. 
62, and xiii. 111. 

Hie amphorm on the table of Trimaichio bore the label, 
FcUemum Opimiarmm annorum centum, in which there is 
a double absurdity: first, in assigning a fixed age to wine, 
which every year became older, and then in caUing tlu; OpimU 
anum a century old, as that period, the most illustrious in tlie 
annals of Italy, belonged to a.u.c. 633, and the wine must 
therefore at that time have been at least 160 or 170 years old, 
and we may easily conceive that at a still Uter period it was 
supposed to be drunk, long after it had, in fact, ceased to exist. 

The diflerent growths are detailed by Pliny, xiv. 6. Comp. 
Schneid. lad. Script. 411 ; Mart. xiii. 106, 125. According 
to Phny, the Ctecubum h&d from ancient times held the first 
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Tank among western wine?. Like all the best wines it grew 

in Campania, in the Sinus Caieta?ius, near Amyclge. In the 
time of Pliny, tlie vineyards had been ruined principally by the 
canal of Nero, but at an earlier period Augustus had assigned 
the palm to the Setinian^ which also maintained its anpeiiority 
after the Cmcubum was lost The Falernian was second ui lank^ 
and the best description of it, the FanttUmtmy grew between 
Sinuessa and Cedia, and is supposed to have received its name 
from Sylla (Faustus). Tlie third place was contended for by the 
Albanuniy Surrentiimmy and Massicumy as well as by the Cale^ 
num. and Fordanum. After the time of Julius Csesar, the 
fourth pbice was held by the Mameriinum, from the neighbour* 
hood of Messana, and Taurmniniianum was frequently sold for 
it; The middling kinds were the TSrifolinum^ from the hiU 
Trifolium, in Campania (m Mart. 14, septijiia vitis) ; Sig- 
ninum, SahinuWy Nomtntanum^ and otiiers. Ab the commonest 
are named Vaticanum (frequently mentioned by Mart. \x, 92, 
X. 45) ; Veientanum, from the vicinity of Veii, which gained the 
tepithet mbeUuMt from its colour having a reddish tint. Mart, i, 
104. Besides these, there were the PeUgnunij Mart. i. 27^ 
xiii. 121 ; the Laletanum (from Spain), i. 27, vii. 53 ; and the 
MassUitanum^ x. 36, xiii. 123. Much adulteration was prac- 
tised, not only in mixing difierent wines, and adding sapa and 
defruiumy and foreign wines, especially from Tmolus^ but also 
deleterious substances. See Beckmann, Beilr. i* 181* 

Next to these western wines came the iranmarma^ or Greek, 
which Pliny esteemed. The best were the 2%aniim, CAmm, 
Lesbium, Sicyonivm^ Cyprium^ and, in the time of Pliny, the 
Clazomenuim especially. 

Still they were not content with this variety, but tiie wines 
from a very early period (Plin. 13, 15) were doctored with all 
kinds of aromatics and bitters, as mjfrrka^ aloes, and the like. 
Fallad. xi. 14. Even costly essential' oils were mixed with the 
wuies, which also were drunk out of vessels that had held them. 
Plin. xiii. 15. Martial calls foliata silis^ because the nar* 
dinu7n was also called simply foliatum, Comp. Jiiv. vi. 303. 

Next to wine, the mulsum was a very favourite drink ; dif- 
ferent accounts are given of the manner .of preparing it. Ac- 
cording to Colum. (xiii. 41), the best must was taken direct 

f 
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irom the laeus^ ten pounds of honey were then mixed witJi aii 
uma of it, and it was at once poured into lagenoft and covered 

up with gypsum. After thirty-two days, these vessds were to 
be 0]K>ned, and tlie drink poured into others. Tins way of 
making it, however, was not c^eneral, as is proved by Hor. 
SaL iL 4, 24 ; by Macrob. Sal, vii. 12, and other passages. 
In Geopon* (viii. 25, 26), the two plans of making, viz. firom 
fourfiftiis of wine and one of honey, and also from ten«elevenths 
of must and one of honey, are taught* Pallad. xi. 17* The 
Greek name for it was olwofieXt ; there was also another meaning 
for it, as we see from Ulp. Dig, xxxiii. 6j 9. The different kinds 
of honey are meniioiif d in note 30, p. 61. The mulsiim was ■ 
principally drunk at the prandium and the guatus. Sack some* 
times supplied its place. Mart. xiii« 106, ' 




Tlie calda, the only warm drink among the ancients, con- 
sisted of warm water and wine, perhaps with the addit ion of &pice. 
See Rup. on Juv, v. 63, and note 2, p. 143, fioettiger says, 
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{8ab* ii. 85), * It is qmte credible that the ancients had something 
to match our tea atid coffee services and in corroboration of 

this, we call the attention of the reader to an ancient vessel, 
w hich evidently served for preparing, or keeping warm the calda, 
it IS of very elegant form, resembling a tureen, and is made of 
bronze. The engraving of it, given in p. 881, is copied from 
the Mu9, Borb* iii. 62. 

In the centre is a cylinder reaching to the bottom, which held 
the coals for wanning the liquids around it, and underneath this 
cylinder is an orifice for the ashes to fall through. The conical 
cover cannot be tnkcu oiY, Imt there is underneath a second 
flat cover, which is moveable, and only covers the parts con- 
taining the fluids, leaving the remainder open. On the upper 
rim is a sort of cup, united by a pipe with the interior of the 
vessel, so that it might be filled without the lid being removed. 
On the opposite side a tap is fixed, for the purpose of letting 
the liquid run out. 

The use of this vessel is undoubted^ but a Roman name can 
hardly be assigned to it, and from amon^ those named by Poll. x. 
66, lv¥o\i^^ Biter Lucian {Lejsiph, 828), seems the only pro- 
bable one. The most natural name would certainly be caldanum^ 
but for that we have no' authority. We must not suppose that 
such a vessel was always used for the calda, as in general the 
water was brought in jugs or cans, named by Martial, xiv. 105, 
urceoli ministraiorii. 
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THE MA]raER OF LIGHTING. 

ONE of the imperfections in the domestic economy of the 
andents was tiie univenal use of oiUhmips* Had they pro- 
vided against their undeanliness by having glass cylinders to con- 
sume the smoke {fuligo), we should not be so much surprised at 
the preference given to oil over tallow and wax. But thev had 
no invention of the sort, and in spite of all the elegance and 
ingenuity displayed in their lamps of bronze and precious metals* 
the ancients could not prevent their ornamented ^D^ings irom 
hdng blackened, and their breathing oppressed, by smoke. The 
nature of the country doubtJess led them to use oil, but its cheap- 
ness does not appear a sufficient reason fui' their having con- 
tinued to bear its discoi]ife)rts, and \sc must therefore ratlier 
suppose that at that time wa& and tallow candles were not made 
skilfully enough to afford a good light : hence we find that the 
iacema was used by the poor» whilst the smoky oil-lamp was 
burned in the palaces of the wealthy. 

The whole apparatus for lighting is mentioned by Apul. 
Met iv. Tlic tiedce, properly slips of pine, were not intended 
for the usual honse-ligliting, so that only the lucemcB and can- 
ddce, which latter are partly cerce, and partly aehacem^ remain to 
be noticed. We learn that these only were in use at a more 
ancient period, the lamp being of later invention. Varro, L, L, 
V. S4 ; abo De vita Pop* Ranuj Mart xiv. 43 ; Athen. xv. 700. 
Instead of our wick, they used for the candelag, the pith of a kind 
of rush, the indigenous papyrus, scirpus, Plin. xvi. 37, 70 ; 
AntJiol. Pah vi. 249. Perhaps the same thing may also he under- 
stood by the funiculus of Varro. These rushes were smeared 
over witli wax or tallow, although tallow-candles, sehaceas (in 
Amm. Marc* xviii. 6, fax s^mUb)^ wm only employed for the 
commonest purposes. We learn from Varro that there were other 
eandehe, in earlier times, besides the cerem. Martial has, among 
iii^ Apophorttay two diiTereut epigrams (joandela and cereus, 40, 
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and 42), in hotli of which he appears to mean that the candeta 

and cereus were considered commoner tlian the lacerna. This 

is more plain firom Juv. iii. 287, where Umbriciits saya of himaelf 

in distinction to the mnta lampa$ of the rich : 

Qaaa laaa iqlct deducen Td Intre lumen 
C«tid<l«, mjoiy diipcnto et tcmpoio filum ; 

and from Pliny, xxxiv. 3, 6, where he 8j>eaks of the extravagant 

prices of the canddabra^ w hich nevertheless took their name from 

so insignificant a thing. Wax candies are, howefer, mentioned 

with lamps in descriptions of splendour and profusion ; andVii^l 

{Mfi* i 727) says of the palace of IMdo : 

dqpcndcnt Ijrduii laquosrilms awcis 

Inecnsl et noctom dammit fbiulia naomt. 

Boettiger (^Amalthea^ iii. 168) was therefore wrong in supposing 
that the ancients were unac(juainted with the use uf wax lights. 
The cerei, the use of which at the nocturnal comjnusatio is men-* 
tioned hy Seneca, EpisL 22, and the candelas generally were not 
torches, and the canddabra were formed to hold them. 

Lamps, lucemWf are still extant in gnat numbers, and from' 
the elegance of their forms, and the emblematic omaiments upon 
theui, they, with the candelabra, are among the most interesting 
of antiquities. The most important works on this subject are, 
Bellori, LvcerncB sepulcrales; Passori, Lite Jictiles ; Antichita 
dErcolano, yiiu; Mas. Borb,j Miiliu. Monum, ined» ii* 160; 
Boettig^r, Amalth, iii. 168. 

The difference frequently made between lucertue eubiculam^ 
balnearety tridiniares, sepuleralesy can only refer to the different 
uses, and the most we can assume is that the tricliniarcs were 
more elegant than the balneares^ and had more wicks than the 
eubiculares^ which last, although the proper night-lamps, served 
for lighting the sitting-rooms generally. Mart. 38, 7, and 
xi?. 89, The tepulcralea^ so called iiom having been frequently 
found in tombs, were not made for that purpose, but only given, 
to the deceased as usual lamps. 

Most of tlie lamps we possess are of terra cotta, or bronze, 
but hicenice aurccc^ argentece^ vitrea, and even uf marble, are 
mentioned. Those of terra cotla are usually of a long round 
form, flat and without feet : on the upper part, where the orifice 
for pouring in the oil is, there are often designs in relief, c^efly. 
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mythologicai, and far better than could be expected on utenuls of \ 
every-day me, SomeUmes tfaey have only one wick, monofliyMff, 
numol$f4^i$,' (dUycknu^ Petion. 30), at otfierB, 8evml, dimyxi^ 
trtmyxi, polymym. Mart. xiv. 41. They seem to have been 

used chiefly in the triclinia^ ur the larger rooms. In the Antich. 
d'Ercol. are wreath sliaped lamps for nine and twelve wicks, 
and one in the form of a akiff for fourteen wicka. See J uvea. vi. 
305 ; Petion. 64. 

The bffonse lamps were still more elegant. Among the most 
tasteful are the dknyxotf on which a winged boy is grouped with 
a goose ; a copy of which Is here gim from Mut, Borb, ir« 
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14; one with tliree lights, on which is a dancer with the Phry- 
gian cap {Antick, dErcol* U 29), and one with a Siieuus. Miis, 
Barb. i. U 10. 

Hempi catmabii^ and flax, or the Um taken fieom U, wm 
wed aa wickt (Plia. x». 1, 3), and the leaves of a kind of «er- 
btuaim, thence called <p\ofio<t Dioec. iv. 106; Piin. 

XXV. 10, 74. A kuiip is said to have been found at Stable^ with 
the wick still preserved. 

As the orifice for pouring in the oil was small, special boat- 
like vessels, infundibular liaving in front a small hole only, 
throagh which the oil was poured, were used. Instruments were 
also used for anuffing the wicks, and were &stened by a cham to 
Ae lamp. Small pincen for laiung the wicks have also been 




found at Pompeii in great numbers. When a figure stood upon 
the lamp, it sometimes held this instrument by a chain in its 
hand. Antich. etc. t. 26, (i9 ; Mus. Borh. iv. t. 58, vii. t. 15. 

The lamps were either placed on a candelabrum^ or were sus- 
pended by chains firom the roof. Yirg, i. 727 ; Petron. 30. 
There were also canddahra^ with a number of branches, on which 
lamps could be hung. Senr. on Virg. supra; Donat. on Ter. 
Andt, i. 1, 88. The hand-candelabra mentioned by Serviua, 
were probably of the same kind as the lyehnuchi in the Lampade- 
dromise, where, by a plate, on which stood tlic candle, the hand 
was protected from the dripping of the hot wax, and the flame 
from the draught of air. 

Originally, as is apparent from the name, randelabrum sig- 
nified candle^holder, and not lamp-holder. Those found in the 
buried towns are of very different heights ; from one Neapolitan 
palm to upwards of six, or even seven, palms. They stood upon 
the ground, but were, in comparison with the tables and sofiis, of 
a considerable height. Lucema de specula candddbri* Appul. 
Met. ii. 

Tlie poorer classes used those made of wood. Cic. (uL Quint, 
fr. iii. 7 ; Mart. xiv. 44 ; Petron. 95 ; comp. Athen. xv. 700. 
In the temples and palaces, and places where tbey remained fix- 
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tures, they were made of marble, and ornamented with reUefe 
(MiM. Pkh CUm* iv. 1, d, v. i. 8); and when intended as offerings 
to tlie gods, of valuable metab,' w even of piecjous atones, like 
that which Antioclms designed for tiie tem^ of Jupiter Capi- 

tollnus. Cic. Ferr. iv. 28. 

The proper candelabra (also lyohnuchi) for the lampttdaria^ 
in the form of statues and trees, 
were the inventions of a later 
age. They consisted of three 
and Bometinies four pie ces the 
foot, the shaft) and the disctft 
or plate. The slender shaft was 
nsually fluted, and rested un 
three feet of animals, above 
which was some leaf-ornament 
«— it terminated in a capital, on 
which was a kind of vase, 
eovered by the plate bearing 
tiie lamp. Sometimes a head 
or figoi'e was above the capital, 
and supported the plate, as is 
the case in the Mus, Borb. iv. 
t. 57, and in the accompanying 
engraving. 

The candelabra produced 
at iElgina and Tarentum were 
especially remarkable for the 
beauty of their workmanship, 
and each place signalized itself 
in the construction of certain 
parts. Plin. xxxiv* 3, 6 ; comp. 
Mueller, Mgin/U, p. 80. Some 
have a second plate immediately 
above the foot, and are beautt- 
fully ornamented. There were 
also Corinthian ones, as they 
were called, which sold at high 
prices (Mart. xiv. 43), but Piiny 
denies that they were genuine. 

17—2 
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There were also candelabra bo constructed that the lamps 
could be raised or lowered ; in these the shaft was hollow, and 
into it a staff was fitted; this bore the plate, and had seyenl 
holes, into whieh a pun could be inserted* One of these is copied 
in the AnHch. t 70, and a still more ingenious one in t 71, and 
Mftt> Borb, vL 61 ; in the hitter the animals' feet could be laid 
tOLTotlicr by a hinge attached, and it seems to have been thus 
made for use on a journey: it was only three palms five inches 
high, but could be lengthened if necessary. 

There wefe also font other sorts of candelabra, in which the 
simple shaft became either a statue holding a torch, from which 
the lamp burned (Mm* BorA. vii. t* 15), or alwve which two 
arms were raised, holding the plate, (iv. t 59, m t. SO), or the 
shaft was changed into a column, whereon a Moor's head ber\cd 
as a lamp (vii. t. 15). But still more numerous are those called 
iampadaria: they arc stems of trees, or pillars standing on a 
base, from the ca[)ital of wliich the lamps were suspended* Mus. 
Borb, ii. t. 13, viii. t. 31 ; Antich. U 65, 8. But these must not 
be confounded with the Ijfehnuehi^ mentioned by Pliny (xxxir. 
8, 8), as he was describing something unusual, and the lychnucki 
peniUe9 may perhaps be compared to our chandelim. That in 
the temple of Apollo, however, was of the time of Alexander. 
Something siuiilar is possibly intended by Athen. xv, 700, The 
lamps often stood also on tripods. 

They could scarcely have held sufficient oil to have kept 
burning continually, wlien the revels lasted late, end fresh oil 
was therefore supplied, Petron. 22; in c« 70, we find sweet- 
smellmg oil added, an act of extmvagance fdso mentioned in 
Martial, 88, 9. 
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THE GAUI^DS. 

TT » not our Inteatioii to discuss in its follest extent and 
several relatiotts the use made by tiie ancients of chaplets^ 

—a subject entering deeply into civil and religious life, a» 
the simple ornament of leaves became a symbol of martial re- 
nown and civil virtue. There is no lack of works upon the 
subject. Paschalius, in his Corona!, gives a tolerable collection 
of badly elaborated materials ; the work of Lanzoni» De Conmis 
H Ungual^ in cnL Coito.j confines itself to the banquets ; and 
still less important is that of Schmeizel, Be CorcnU* The no- 
tices, however, given directly by ancient authors are of more 
consciiuence. As the work upon chaplets by iElius Asclepiades, 
and the writings of tlie pliysicians Mnesitheus and Callimachus, 
are lost, our information is mainly derived from Atbenaeus (xv), 
Pliny, xxi. 1 , 4 , and other scattered passages. 

. It would be difficult to assign any year or period when the 
use of chaplets at meals, or rather at the carousal, was first 
introduced at Borne ; but we learn from Pliny, that as early as 
the second Punic war, chaplets of roses were worn. The walls 
of the triclinium only were, however, privy to this decoration, 
which, although so harmless in itself, was considered incompati- 
ble with sobriety of character, and he who appeared in public so 
adorned was liable to punishment. Two examples of such punish- 
ment are rekted by Pliny (56) ; but it was perhaps only the 
flowers that drew down this condemnation, because at that period 
of misfortune such an open display of luxury seemed to have a 
dangerous tendency. On the other hand, it would appear that 
fillets were worn round the head even before this time, to coun- 
teract the effects of the wine. Hence arose by degrees the 
chaplets of leaves and flowers, to which however the name 
carmm was not given till later, as in earlier times it was 
reserved for religious usages and warlike distinctions* Iliny 
agrees with Athenceus (xv. 674), who follows the old writers 
concerning the eaiiy Grecian customs. 'Die chaplets which 
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superseded the simple fillets were not, however, considered as 
mere omamentB, but il was believed, or at least pretended, that 
oertain leaves and flowers exercised a beneficial influence against 
the intoxicating power of wine. Thus, in Plutarch (%i9ip. iii. 
1), the physician Tryphon defends the use of chaplets at wine 
against the impiitatioiis of Ammonius. He praises the cfrtfAe- 
Xac. and iroXvnetfnu of former times, which had discovered in the 
chaplets an antidote to the influence of wine; and Athenseus 
(675) mentions the same thing. 

A simple branch of green served for a diaplet at the games^ 
and probably for the corona convwiaUi also in the first instance, 
flowers being a later intrusion. When, however, Pliny says that 
Pausias and Glycera were the first to weave chaplets of flowers, 
it is only an instance of persons celebrated in a manufacture 
being set up as the inventors of it, as we can cite statues with 
chaplets of flowers of a date far earlier than Pausias. Tlie 
Greeks wove numerous kinds of flowers into chaplets ; but with 
the Romans it was different Besides the green leaves of tiie 
ivy, myrtle, and apium^ they used but few garden-flowers for 
chaplets, and of these chiefly the violet and rose. See note 11, 
p. 7 ; Plin. s. 10. But they did not stop with these natural 
materials, especially as chaplets were required in winter also, 
when roses could be obtained only at a very great expense ; hence 
imitations were made of various materials. What Pliny says 
(s. 8) of the gold and silver gaiiands, applies only to the public 
games. No further intelligence is given about the Egyptian 
ones (see Boettig. Sab. i. 231); but as they are distinguished 
from the hibernce^ they would seem not to have been artificial. 
The hibemcs were made of thin leaves of horn dyed ; and such 
might be understood in Martial (vi. 80). did not the Nova dona 
and the antithesis, m PiBdaman^ and horti MempMUd^ point to 
natural flowers. 

Pliny (s. 8) rektes that the luxury in them went still further. 
Chaplets were made of single rose-leaves by fastening them to a 
strip of bast, but we must not think that coronce sutiki are always 
to be taken in tliis sense, as the chaplets of jiardiis are also 
called sutiles, and the sericcs versicolored likewise, although they 
were probably only imitations of flowers. See Lucan, Phars, x. 
164 ; Mart. xiii. 51. The chaplets in those passages denominated 
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lerfo!. and iexim are simply mtile$^ just as in Horace (Od i. 38, 
2), the nanr philyra eorcnm^ Imt there is no reason to suppose 
chaplets e mero Jilio rosw. Chaplets were irequently found on 

monuments, with leaf lying over leaf, and rose on rose ; and it is 
possible that, in such cases, the roses were fastened on a strip 
of bast, philyra ; they would then be rightly termed sutUtn. 
These ace meant in Ovid. Fait. v. 335, and Martial x. 94. Tlie 
wtUa are again mentioned in Mart v. 65, ix. 91 ; and ^wrot 
tfTf^voi, in Hesychius and Salm. on Jul, Cap, Anion, 4. Saim. 
Exerc, ad 8aL 703, appears rightly to expkun t{ie coronas tonus, 
or ionsiles^ to be chaplets made of single leaves. 

Respecting the nature of the chaplets called pactiles by Pliny, 
we can presume nothing certain, not even whether they are to be 
distinguished from the coronte plectiles of Plautus {Bacchid, i. 
1. 37) ; and what he says (s. i.) is also obscure. We may in 
general assume three main distinctions ; they were either woven 
of bnger twigs, as of ivy^ or of shorter sprigs, as of die opiiem, 
or were fastened to a band. 

At the cwna itself chaplets were not generally used ; they 
belonged, like the uiiguenta, to the regular comissatiOy or to 
the compotatio, succeeding the main course. See note 1, p. 142. 
They were distributed when the mema ueunda was served, or 
perhaps later. See Plut 8ymp, iiL 1 ; Athen. xv. 685 and 669 ; 
Mart. X. 19, IB; Petron. 60, ooronm aurem cum aktboHrU 
unguenti. It appears to have been usual for the host to give 
chaplets, and sometimes to have them handed round repeatedly ; 
and we cannot infer from Ovid {Fasti i. 403), that the «incient 
custom, according to which each guest took his own garland, was 
adhered to. 

They also hung festoons of flowers over their neck and breast, 
called by the Greeks triro0b»/ii2c9. Plut Symp, iii. 1,3; Athen. 
678 and 688. This does no{ seem to have been usual amongst 

the Romans, but the custom is mentioned in Cic. Verr. v. iii ; 
Catull. vii. 51 ; and Ovid, Fasti ii. 739. In Petronius there 
are further instances of various ways ot garlanding (65 and 70). 
Comp* Boettig. Sab i. 240. At Rome the dietetic signification of 
the chaplet was lost sight and it was only regarded as a cheer* 
ful ornament and symbol of festivity. 
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THE SOCIAL GAMES. 

\17£ must not omit to mention those games which were pur* 
Buedf nol only as a recreation, but alec with the hope of 
gain. The game of faasaid had beoome a most pmicioua mania 
at Rome ; and seme legal prohibitions coold not prevent the 
ruin of the happiness and fortunes of many by private gambling 
with dice. They had also other and more innocent gaiiies, suc- 
cess in which depended wholly on the skill of the players, like 
the game of chess at the present day, and other table-games. 
We shall mention all these gamest but the matter is so intricate, 
and the inquiry so intimately connected with that into the 
Grecian games, that we cannot treat upon it foUy ; but for a 
more detailed account the reader is referred to Becker*s Anii'^ 
quUates PlautincE. 

The older writings upon the subject by Bulenger, Meursius, 
Souter, Senftleben, Calcagnino, are to be found in Gronovii^ 
The9* AntL Grmc* viii. Next come Sahnas* on Vopuc* Frocul, 
18, 736 ; and Egereiti. ad Soi. p. 795 ; Bader on Mart* pat- 
nmi Wemsdorf on Sakius Bait,; Wustem. PaL de» Scaur, 

In the game of dice, alea, two kinds of dice were used, tali 
or da-Tpd-/(i\ot, and tessercs or KVf^oi. Herodotus (i. 94), ascribes 
the invention of the game to the Lydians ; but Athenoeus (i. 19), 
cites anterior instances of it. Nitasch Antn. zu Horn, Odyss* 
i. p. 27. The tali (the chief passages about wliich are Eustath. 
on Od^. i. p. S97 ; Poll. ix. 99} wm origmally made of the 
knuckles of animals ; afterwards of difierent materials : ihey had 
only four flat surfaces ; on the other two sides they were uneven 
or rouatled, so tliat the die could not easily rest upon either of 
them. One and six were marked on two opposite sides, and 
three and four on the other. The numbers two and five were 
wanting. Eustath. p. 1397 ; Poll, as above. The manner of 
playing is described in Cic. De Dimn* i. 18. 

The four dice were thrown out of a cup of horn, box-wood, 
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or ivory, which had graduated intervala inaide, that the dice 
might be better nixed. This cup waa narrower at the top than 
below, and^ from its shape was called pyrgtts or iurricula^ also ) 

phimus^ and most commonly yW/i//^^^. Sidon. Ejnst. viii. 12;i 
Mart. xiv. 16. Phimus is used, Hor. SaL ii. 7, 17. Etym. 
^ Magn. 4>i/jioj' Ki;/?6uTi»ca opyava. Poll, vii, 203 ; x. 1 50. Orca, n > 
Pers. iiL, and in a fragment oi: Fpmponius, it is also so ex-^^^Z ^ 
plained. ■ 

The dice were thrown on a table made for the purpose^ ^' r*^ ^ 
uiveus, alvetdus, abacus, with a slightly elevated lim to prevent ^f'- ' [ 
ihem from falling. The best throw was called Vmus or Vent- ^ " 

reus (/36\o<:, jactus)y the worst canU, These names, and a „ /. , 
passage in Pollux, have led to the idea that the dice were not 
numbered, but had figures which stood for certain numbers/' 
But it is doubtful whether Pollux, by the expression <r^/ia 
rov wrmfMToff meant a maik on the dice, or tiie casual com- C 
bination produced by the thrown as when three, four, four, six^ ' 
or one, three, six, six, were turned up. Eustathius names the 

four sides fxovata Koi e^aia, -rpidla Koi reTpala^ and there were 
indeed separate names for each turn up. Some throws appear 
to have roimted more than were actually turned up. So says 
Eust. on lUatL xxiii. 87, and also Pollux. Four dice only could 
have been played with, because with five the Vemus would never 
have been thrown, and these four, even though jcnton^s, could 
only count twenty-four. 

The most fortunate throw was when all four^ice presented 
different numbers ; as is clear from Lucian, Amor. 884, and 
Mart. xiv. 14; it was called the Venus or Venereus. Whether 
K^oc liad the same signification, or meant seniones. h doubtful. 

The worst throw is supposed to have been when all four 
dice presented the same number, but this is not quite oorrectv 
It was not the same thing wh^er four iuavoSs*, or four rerpaBcv, 
and 80 on, were turned up ; and there was no cams except all 
four presented an ace. This is shewn by Suet Aug, 71, where 
the word canis is applied to the ace, as senio to tlie six ; and 
so bays Pollux, koi to fxev fj.ovala ^tiXovu kvwu KaXeTTUi. In 
Plaut. Cure, ii. 3, 75, it is improbable that volturii quatuor 
denote canis, or that the basiiicus is equivalent to Fenereus, 
The game was not always played so that the winning or losing 
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depended on the Fenereu* or cantf, bat on the nnmber of pipe 
or fiowdie^. The Greeks called tfaie wX€i^ofi&Kii^a Ta^tw, 
Pol), ix. 95. Perhaps this was played more frequently with 
the regular six-sided dice, tessera or ki^/j'oi, but the tali were 
also used for it. Poll. ix. 117. Comp. Athen. x. 444. The 
tesserw were just like our dice^ the sidea were numbered I to 6, 
and the two opposite sides always counted together^ seven* 
Though four dioe were required in the game of avrpayaXotf 
only three, and later two, ietierm wm used. Hesych.; Mart 
xW, 15. We do not learn whether this game always depended 
upon turning up the most pips, or whether doublets counted 
extra, but the simple ir\et'JT()f3o\lvda nal^jetv was at any rate 
most common. The game with the tesserae was always played 
for money or something representing it, whilst the taU were 
used in other ways also. The manner of pUying it is related in 
Soet Aug. 71, Mid Poll. ix. 95« That enonnons sums were lost 
at play is seen from Juyenal, i. 89, and hence all play for money 
was from an early period interdicted, with 1)ie single exception, 
tibi pro virtute certamen fit. Plaut. Mil. ii. 2, 9, mentions this 
law. No attention was paid to the co]ii[)laiiits of persons wlio 
allowed gaming in their houses, not even in cases ot robbery and 
actual violence. Paul IDlg, xi. 5, 2. See an instance of con- 
ifmaolt de aiea in Cic* PkiL ii. 23. This law, as may be 
easily imagmed, was not only transgressed in private more than 
any other, but became null andjroid under some of the emperors, 
who were passionately devoted to play, as Claudius, who wrote 
a book upon gaming. By others, again, it was vigorously en- 
forced ; this seems to liave been the case with Domitian ; and 
to this circumstance Martial often alludes. The game was only 
allowed as a pastime during meals, as we see from Paul. Dig, 
xi. 5, 4 ; and during the SatumaUa alone were all restrictions 
removed. Mart xi. 6 ; v. 84. In the concealment of the po- 
pina it was doubtless frequently indulged in. Mart. iv. 14, where 
perhaps by nequtor talus loaded dice are meant : in Aristot. Pro- 
blem, xvi. 12, we have ^e/uioXu/3dw^ei/ou9 darpayd\ov<:. How much 
these games became the fashion at a later period is shewn by 
Justinian's interdict, by which he allowed lost money to be de- 
manded back. Cod, iii. 48. Similar decrees were in force against 
betting, which, however, we must not suppose to have been such 
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a mania as is described by BiUwer, in Ins Last Days of PompeiL 
No bets were allowed upon gmesy which were entirely of chance. 
Mercian^ Dig. xL 5, 8. 

O&er games in'whif^ soooess did not depend on luck, but 
In a great measure on skill, were not illegal. Foremost among 
these bland the board-games, two of which are known to have 
been in vogue at Rome, ludus iairunculorum, and dttodecim 
scripiorum. Martial seems to have alluded to them (xiv. 17); 
the iabula Uumia appeals to hare been a table on 'dther side 
of which one of these games eoold be played. 

The chief passage describmg the first of these games is in 
Sal. Bassus, Paneg, in Pis, 180. See also Ovid, Art, Am, iii. 
35, and Trist. li. 477. (Comp. Art. Am. ii. 207). Poll. ix. 7 ; 
Eustath. p. 1397. 

We Icam ^m the above-named authors that the game was 
like our chess^ or perhaps more of a besieging game ; for the 
mandrag, mentioned by Bassos, and of which Martial speaks (vii. 
"7J), oSTonly be stones whiG^i served as a kind of intrenchment. 
The calculi were probably of different values, longo venit ilh 
recessu, qui stelil in spcculi^ ,■ and perhaps a piece of this kind 
may be compared to a bishop in cliess. SlkIi is the opinion 
of Isidor. Grig, xviii. 67 ; but we have no proof tliat they were 
of different shape The mandrm perhaps differed from the la- 
trane*, as the eaieuH were also called latruncuH, miUte9t bella 
tores. They were generally made of glass, viireo peragwUur 
miUte hetta, and vitreo latrone clausus* Aho, Mart xiv. 30. 
They were also made of more costly materials. 

The art of the player consisted either in taking his adver- 
sary's pieces, or rendering them unable to move. The first took 
place when he brought some of his adversary's pieces between 
two of his own, medius gemino. cakuhti kosie pent ; they also 
sacrificed a piece occasionally for the purpose of . gaining some 
greater advantage. The second was called Ugare, aUigarCf 06- 
ligare, and such pieces were said to be tfict^i^ dere being the 
proper expression for 'to move.* Plaut. Posn. iv. 2 86. Ad 
incUus red actus meant one who could make 110 other move. Tlie 
fewer number of pieces lost the greater was the victory ; and 
we see from Senec. De Tranq, 14, what importance was at 
tached to this. 
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The ludus duodedm icriptorum appean to have somewhat 
raembled our backgammon ; aft least ao to aa the dice decide 
the move. Petron. 83. The board was marked with twelve lines 
on which the pieces moved. Ovid. Art, Am. in. 808. Moving 

the pieces was called dare. Cic. in Nun. ii. p. 170 ; OviJ, Art, 
Am. ii. 303. Comp. Trist. ii. 475. Quinct. hist. xi. 2. Tliis 
game does not appear to have borne any affinity to the irerreia 
circ ircrrc ypafifutw of the Greeks, which periiaps was more like 
that mentioned by Ovid, TrUt. ii. 481. 

The dpTtaa-fio^y dpTid^etv, apna if ncptrrd irai^eii> or clireur, 
ludere par impar, seems not to have been uncommon at Rome. 
Poll. ix. 7, 101. Aristotle frequently mentions it, as Hhet. 
iii. 5, 4 ; De Divin. per soinn. ; compare Meurs. p. 948, 
and Schneid. on Xenoph. de Off. mag. 5, 10. Among l^oman 
authors, it is mentioned by Hon SaU ii. 3, 248; Nux* Eleg. 79; 
Suet. Aug. 7h The game consiBted in one person guessing 
whether the pieces of money, or whatever they might be which 
his adversary held in bis hand, were odd or even ; it is repre- 
aenled in vvuikb of Lut, as, for instance, where a boy is pressing 
to his heart the band containing liis gains. See Boettig. Amalth. 
i. 175. The astragalizontes of Polycletus may, however, have 
been real dice-players. August, t. 106. 

Mention is made of the Romans liaving adopted the Kor- 
ra/Sof, of wliich the Greeks were so passionately fond, and which 
is fully described by Athenseos, xv. Notwithstanding the nume- 
rous modifications of this game, we can only assume two varieties 
of it. The first, when a person had to pour wine into a vessel 
without sjiillinL*: any of it. Tlie second was this: a balance was 
suspended^ and under one of the scales a basin with water, and 
the enigmatical Manes, were placed in it: the wine was to be 
poufed into the scale, so that it sank down into the basin, and 
touched the Manes. 
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THE MANNER OF CLOSING THE DOORS. 

AMONG the least intelligible paasages in andent anthorst 
> are those which relate to some mechanism unknown to the 
moderns. If express descriptions, such as those of Vitntvius and 

Hero, and of the hydraulic machines of Ctesibius, are difficult to 
be understood, wc are still more at a loss to give a satisfactory 
explanation, when casual mention merely is made of some- 
thing well known at the time, let its mechanism have been ever 
so simple. This is eapedaliy the case when the locks or fastenings 
of the door are mentioned. Boettiger iKundmyth. i. p. 271) 
says with some truth, that Hhe art of the loeksmitii is one which 
still requires much elucidation ; and a perl'cit system of the 
ancient technolofjy, chiefly after the Onomasticon of Pollux, 
remains to be written,' yet the system of nomeuclature in Pollux 
will least contribute to clear up our difficulties. 

Our examination must not only begin with the most ancient 
Greek period, concerning which Homer gives very important 
hints, but must also comprehend the East, as the origin of keys 
is probably to be sought for in Phoenicia. This point has 
partlv been discussed in the more important writinr^s on this 
subject, especially Salmas. Exercitt. p. 649 ; Sagittarius, De jan» 
oe^^ 9.^15; Molin, De clavibus veierumj in Sallengre, Then, 
anti, Rom* iii* 795; Montfauc AtUiq* expl, nu i. t. 54, 55. 
The oldest method of fastenmg cannot be referred to that in 
use at Rome; and we shall here chiefly explain such terms 
as obex, sera, repagula, pessuliy clauslra. 

The method of fastening varied according^ to the form of the 
doors themselves, whether they opened inwards or outwards, 
and were folding-doors (bifores)^ or opened like window-shutters 
(naluoB). Varro : FalviB sunt, qum revohuiUur ei se velani. The 
doors hung differently from ours; sometimes they had only 
wooden pegs, which fitted into a hollow on the upper or lower 
threshold {Limen sttperum ei inferum» Plaut. Merc. v. 1, 1), 
or perhaps turned in rings ; this was the case with larger duov^ 
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and gates* Fltny, m. 40, 77* In tlie inner chemben alio the 
earSnu, the pegs, were attached to the folding-doofs« and the 

hollows or rings were placed in the threshold, or on the door- 
post, as we see from Appul. Met, i. p. 49. 

Foidiiig-doors were (at least in private liouscs) the most 
common. When they opened inwards the most simple method 
of fiMtening them was by drawing across a bar or wooden bolt 
nra* See Nonius, L jk 41. Ovid, Fast* L 265 ; and v. 280. 
Petron* 16. The usual expmsion iar such bolting is opp<meref 
or OppOHtTt weram. i e^ oftfemrr. The nra rested on the door* 
pf)st, as we learn from Ovid. Amor, i. 6, where, by postix, in 
connexion with cxcutere, we cannot understand the door. We 
cannot distinguish between the sera and the obex^ further than 
that the latter word is a more general expression for everything 
placed before the door, but must not refer it to any particular con- 
trivance. Hence we have in Festus, Obtees putuUt «mr. But 
the repagvia were something of another sort; see Festus, 231, 
irom whom we may conclude, by the words patefaciundi gratia, 
that it was a contrivance which allowed of the door being 
opened with less trouble than by the sera^ and that, as the 
name occurs only in the plural, a cross-beam is not denoted 
by it, as by the mto, but two bolts meeting from opposite sides, 
whmce Festus says, e cmUrano cppanguntur* In that case 
some means of joimng the two together would be required, and 
perhaps this was effected, as among the Greeks, with a fiaXam 
(a j>ii^), which being sunk into a hollow (^paXavoloKti), con- 
nected tlie bolt witli the door, and being ilself hollow, was 
drawn out ag^iin when the door was to be opened, by means of 
an instrument (/^oAaMt^pia), that fitted into it A similar con- 
trivance was requisite also when the door opened outwards, 
where a bolt within would have been of no use, unless it were 
connected with the door. 

This pin (/SoXairo^) is commonly supposed to be the same 
as that which the Romans called pesRulus, but with the excep- 
tion of the words of Marcellus Empiricus, cited by Sagittarius, 
we know of no other passage that would not militate against, 
rather than favour, thia assumption. See Plant Aul, i* 2, 25 ; 
Ter. Heaui* ii. 8, 87 ; Emu iii. 5, 55. Appul. Met. i. 44 Oud. ; 
49, 52 ; iii. p. 199 ; ix. p. 681. It is evident that sometliing dif- 
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ferent from a hollow which was sunk into the opening of 
tlie 9era, is meant ; we can neilher TeconcQe therewith the ex- 
pression pcssitlitvi obdere Joribus, and the oppcssulata janua 
so frcM^iuntly occurring in Appuleius, nor does it appear wliy 
tlie plural pessuli is used. The nature of the ancient locks is 
not quite clear from Appuleius, but there can be no doubt that 
by petiuH we mu&l understand bolts which could be moved 
badiwards and forwards by a key. 

In Terence, by pemdus may be understood a single bolt 
which was pushed forwards and baeVwards without a key. In 
Appuleius, Oil the contrary, the jyessuli (a double bolt moved 
by a key) could not be drawn back vvitliout usiner the key ; 
in the latter case we have therefore to understand real covered 
locks; and when we read ad claustra pessuli recurrunt, clauS" 
ira means the lock-hasp into which the bolts shut. 

All doors which were opened and frstened from without 
naturally had such locks. For house-doors they were not so 
necessary, aa somebody always remained inside to open them. 
There was a hole in tlir- door, through which the hand was 
inserted, in order to draw back the bolt by means of the key, 
as in the case in Appul. Met. iv. p. 359. 

In cupboardsi and places of that sort, such a hole would 
have been very inooDTenient ; and ton this reason they were 
fiistened from without ; the same was the case with other doors, 
and even house-doors, as we see in Plaut. Most. ii. 1, 57. 
Tranio wishes to make Theuropides, on his return, believe that 
the house was no longer inhabited ; hence he fastens tlie door 
outside, having already ordered Philoiaches to do the same within. 
Both are done (v. 78). There must therefore have been a double 
look on the door, or the iastening took place within by means of 
the tera or repagula^ from without by a proper door-lock. A 
person standmg before the door must have been able to perceive 
whether it was fastened outside, or there would have been no 
necessity for Tranio to lock it. The three-toothed key is con- 
sidered of Lacedaemonian invention, for which reason it was called 
clavis Laconica. As far as its use among the Romans is con- 
cerned, the date of tlie invention is of no consequence, as this 
took phu^e long before the time from which our accounts of 
th edomestic. life of the Romans are dated. 
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THE INTERMENT OF THE DEAD. 

A MONO the most oeieinonioua obamances of the Bomans 
were die BoleninitieB in honour of the dead. Instead of 
simply consigning the corpse to the earth, such pomp and cere- 
monial had gradually got into vogue, that, though full of deep 
import ill its promptings, yet in outward appearance, at least, 
it looked mere vain show ; nay more, nonsensical and ridiculous. 

The custom has been already illustrated very satisfactorily 
by Alex, ab Alex. Gen. dd. iii. 7 ; more largely by Kirchmann, 
De fitneribuM Rtmuxnorum ; also by Nieupoort, Ani* Rom. de 
ritu Junerum, * See also Baehr^s chapter on the subject, in 
KreuzeT^s Ahrm., which is more useful still. 

The topic has heen so often discussed, that the chief points 
only will be mentioned here. 

The following passages from ancient authors are important. 
Virg. Mn. vi. 212, sqq. Tib. iii. 2. Prop. i. 17 ; ii. 3 ; iv. 7. 
Ovid. TrUt, iii. 3. Petr. 71. Appul. Flor, iv. 19. Also particu* 
larly, Cic. de Legg. ii. 21. Polyb. vi. 68» 54; and Hmdian, 
iv. 2. 

The scrupulous conscientiousness observed in discharging the 
funeral rites, was intimately connected with tlic religious notion 
concerning the future state ; but it is very prohable that this 
belief was originated and fostered by prudential motives, to 
counteract, in less civilised times, the evil effects which would 
have resulted from the neglect of sepulture. At a very early 
period ihe belief was rooted in people's minds, that the shades of 
the unburied wandered restlessly about, without guning admit- 
tance into Hades; so that non-burial came to be considered the 
inost de{)loral;ile calamity that could befal one, and the discharge 
of this last service a most holy duty. This obhgation was not 
restricted to relatives merely, and near connections ; it was 
performed towards strangers also ; and if one happened to meet 
with an unburied corpse, he at any rate observed the form of 
throwing earth thrice upon it Hor. Od, u 28, 22. Petr. 114. 
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And tbis was considered sufficient} as we see from Ftopert iii. 
7,25: 

Rcddite cnpnt hvino^ potitaqiie in goigite yita, 
Pctuni iponte tm vllis tacam tegM. 

Comp. Claud, in Ri(fin. i. 371. 

The usage was rendered still more binding by a regulation 
that the heir, or family generally, a member of wiiich had re- 
mained unburied, should yearly offer the propitiatory sacrifice of 
a porca pntcidanea^ and not till then was the Jamilia pura. 
Vano in Non iu p. 163. The annual repetition is eiipressly 
mentioned by Marius Victor, p. 2470, Putsch. Comp* Cic. Leg. 
ii. 22. And hence, in cases where the corpse was not obtainable, 
they held the exequice notwithstanding, and built an empty monu- 
ment (cejiotaphiuju), which was also done by the Greeks, as we 
know from Plato's MenejBenus. 

As a duty binding upon everybody, the burial with its usages ' 
was called by the Romans jutia^ jutta faeerej or ferre^ also 
ddnta (Hor. Oif. ii. 6, 23), as among tiie Greeks rd hUatap 
iH)fAifjLa.f vofxiijdijL€va and in Plato's Menexenus^ n-d vpoirtiKoirra, 

If nut ail universal, still it was not an uuconnnon habit, 
aj)parently, to give tlic dying a last kiss, in order to catch the 
parting breath* The passages from which this is interred, are 
Cic. Ferr. 45 ; Virg. Mn. iv. 684, extremui n qida tuper 
haUtuB erratf ore legam* 

The same person, perhaps, closed the eyes of the departed, 
condere oculos (Ovid, Trist iii. 3, 44), or premere^ Ovid, 
Am, iii, 9, 49. The assertion tliat the signet-ring was also 
immediately pulled off the fmci-er, and put on it attain at the 
funeral pile, seems totally groundless. The passage quoted in 
support of this notion (Plin. xxxi. 1, alludes to the dishonesty 
of the slaves. A second passage (Suet, lib, 93) is also mis- 
understood. Spart. Hadr. 26, proves nothing ; neither can we 
deduce from Propert. iv. 7, 9, 

£t soUtam digito berjrlbn adederat ignis, 

anything more than that the ring was burnt with the corpse, not 
that it was then first replaced on the finger. 

After this, thiSse present called on the deceased by name, or 

set up a loud clamour and bewailing, for the purpose of recalling 
the person to life, it he should be only in a trance, conclama- 
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baiwr. The chief petsftget thereon are Quinet Deck viii, 10, 
and Amin. Marc. xxx. 10. Prom which we learn that tlua IooIl 

place previous to tlie curalurai and hence also Ovid, Trut. iii. 
8,43: 

Nec mandau dabo, nec cum clamore supremo 
Labentea oeiiloa eondet amlea manna. 

f Tliey tlien sai<l conclamalum est, a formuia also applied to other 
j occurrences in life, when no more hope remained. See Terent. 
Eun, iii. 56. The corpse was thereupon taken down from the 
hed, depoiubatur. See Ovid supra, t. 40 : 

Depoaltnm nae me qui flaat nnm crit, 
and washed with hot- water, perhaps to try to restore it to life. 
The fiinend was next ordered of the Ubiiinarius, These people, 
who were named from Fenus LibUina^ in whose temple their 
warehouses were situated, undertoolt to provide everything re- 
quisite for the interment Flut QuwH, Rom, 23. The law 
required that they should have due notice of a death, and receive 
a cei tuiii impost, just as when births were reported in tlic temple 
Juno Lucina, Dion. Ilalic. iv. 15. Hence in Suet. Ner. 39, 
PestUentia in urbe tanta fuUy ut Libitina vix n^cercU The 
libitinarii furnished the poUinciorei^ veapUlones, proeficee, and so 
ibrth-*andeed, all that was neoessaiy for either the humhlest or 
grandest interment, at a certain rate of payment 

Tlie pollinctor, a slave of the libitinarius, next cared for the 
corpse. Ulp. Dig. xiv. iii. 5; Plant. Asin. v. 2, 60. Ecqiiii 
currit^ poUinctorem arccssere? Mortvu* st Dcma'/icfus, and 
: Pcen* Prol, 63. Their business was chieiiy to anoint the dead, 
and to remove anything that might be calculated to create un- 
pleasant impressions. Fulgentius, de Serm* ant 3 : DicH autem 
poUmeioret quan poUuiorum unoforet, Servius, on the contrsry, 
(Virg. Mn, ix. 483), derives the word a polline, quo moriuis os 
obHneba/it, ne livor apparvret rxdincti. This being done, the 
corpse \v:is clad in the garment suitable to his rank, but a free 
person always in the ioga^ even out of Rome, in the provincial 
towns, where it was not generally worn m life. Jut. iii 171 : 

Pan magna Italia est, si venun admittimtis, in qua 
Nemo togam snmit niai mortuus. 

But of course its description was regulated by the ]>osition rnul 
property of the deceased. Magisterial persons, who wore tite 
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ioga prmtextOf were also buried in it liv. xxxir. 7. It is vety 
uDcertain wbeliber viri iriumphaleB were dressed in tbe tunica 

palmatay or toga picta, Tlie passage from Suet. Ner, 50 : fune" 
raius est strag^dis albis auro intextis, quihriji usus fui rat KaUndu 
Januariis^ refers just as little to the dress, as in Virg. ^n, vi. 
221, the purpuretB vestes velamina nota^ do. It is the tortta 
AUalicu» of Prop. ii. 13, 22. Still the waxen image lying on 
the coffin of Augustus^ and representing his corpse, is thus at* 
tired. Dio Cass. Ivi. 34. 

The custom, so prevalent m Greece, of putting a chaplet on 
tlie corpse, was not followed at Rome, at least not generally. 
The case was somewhat dillereiit, when the deceased had, wliile 
alive, gaine<l a crown as the reward of merit. To this refer the 
words Cic. de legg, iu 24. The same applies to Plin. xxi. 3, 
and Cic. p> Flaoeo, 31. NeTertheless, the lectw and ragui were 
adorned with leaves and flowers, as is seen from Dion. xi. 39 ; 
and Pliny mentions that flowers were strewed before the bier of 
Scipio Serapio, a thing which often happened. Tlie business of 
the pollinctor being finished, the corpse was laid on a kind of 
bed-of-state, kctus fitnebris. The usual opinion is, that a piece 
of coin was put in his hand, as a vov^v, on the shore of the Styx. 
But it may be doubted whether tins was a regular Roman custom. 
The few passages where it is mentioned, as Juv. iii. 267, and 
Prop. iv. 11, 7, give no sufficient proof; for both the poets 
might very easily accommodate themselves to the foreign way of 
describing the thing, so often used by otlier poets. Virgil, in his 
description of the scene at the Stygian lake, mentions the inop$ 
Mvumataque iurba {Mii, vi. 325), yet not a word about the 
passage-money, though he had such ample opportunity for so 
domg. Lastly, the coins discovered in urns at Pompeii are not 
a cogent proof of it. 

By tiic bide of the leclus a censer was placed, acerra {tuvLhu 
ium), Fest. Ejcc. p. 16; and near the liouse a pine or cypress 
was planted ; partly as a symbol of the gloomy power who iiad 
Irrevocably demanded his victim ; partly as a warning sign to 
those who were forbidden by rdigious grounds to enter such a 
house, inin. xvi. 10, 18, ibid. 33, (eupressui) : DiH sacra et 
ideofiinehri signo ad domos ponta. Serv. ad Vtrg* Mn. iii. 64 
This warning was particularly for the priests, as Servius goes on 
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to tay : fie fuuqutm poni^€» per ignwrmHam poUuerUur in* 
grtmu, Scaliger concludes from Luean (iii. 442), el non pie* 
heiox lectos testata cupressuSy that the cypress, in earlier times 
a rare tree, was used only by the rich, or at grand funerals. The 
picea waSf doubtless, substituted for it in other cases. 

According to Servius (ad JBn, v. 64), the corpse remained 
I lying in state for sefen days, and was then brought to the place 
of interment, ^ffkrebaiur* The accuracy of this statement has 
been already impugned by Kircbmann, at least, as regards the 
custom being a universal one. Indeed it is evident that, among 
the lower orders, such ceremoniousness could not liave prevailed, 
and tiiat they buried their dead with more simplicity and less 
delay, not being able to procure the preservative unguenta. 

A herald, prmco^ used to invite tiie people to be present at 
the ceielnation of any grand burial, where, for instance, public 
games fimned part of the spectacle. This was a fimuM htdic' 
tivum. Fest. Exc, p. 79 ; Cic. de legg. ii. 24. The formula used 
by the prmco ran in full: Ollm Quiris leto datua est^ rrscquias 
(L. Tith, L. Jllio) ire cui commodum est, jam tempus vllus 
t9 (sdihus effeiiur. Varr. L. L. V, p. 160 ; comp. Fest. p, 217 ; 
Terent PAom* v« 9, 37 ; and Ovid, Amor* iiL 6, 1. 

PdtlMus Eoii Imitotrix ales ab Indii 
Occidits eztequiM ite fte^neater avflt« 

The fiatuM puhlicum may be considered of like import with 
the fitnus indietivtm, especially with reference to Tacit* iii. 4; 
but the distmctiuii dravvii by Festua under SimpLudiarea is un- 
certain (p. 259, L.) 

There are no fully decisive testimonies as to the time of day 
when the burial took place* We must suppose it to have varied 
at different periods, and accordmg to circumstances. Servius (od 
JEn. xi. 143), says that in more ancient times the fiineral was at 
night, and he derives the word fumu from fwtuAia, or /ace», as 
vespillones from vesper a. At a later period, however, this was 
only the case with the poor, who could not afford the expense of 
a solemn interment. Festus under Veipa, p. 158* But his remark 
does not prove so much as the epigram on the fiit Gallus, who 
had Men down in the street at night, and could not be raised to 
his feet again by the single slave that accompanied hun. Mart* 
viil. 75. 
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But in case of a solemn ponipa, and of course an indictivum, 
the ceremony took place by day: not before dawn, aa some 
suppose^ tboiigh therein tliey are contradicted by expreBS tea* 
timonies ; but just at that time of the day when there was most 
stir in the streets, as Horace, in his picture of the bustle and 
excitement of the city, says, 

Tristia robustis luctantur funera plaustrisj. 
This occurred in the forenoon, as is confirmed by the inscription 
cited by Kiidunann, p. 83 : MorUmt eU iii. K, Juliaaj hora x. 
Mu9 eH hora iiL freguealia 

The fiinera indicHva were not all celebrated with equal 
magnificence. The most splendid kind was the funuB censo- 
riuniy not the interment of a censor, but graced with the dis- 
tinctions proper to this person. Tacit. Ann, iv. 15, of Lucilius 
Longus who had never been a censor, and (xiii. 2), Claudio 
ctmormm fitnus (decretum est). The author does not remember 
any account of wherein consisted this distinction* Age too made 
a difierenoe. In the case of children^ and of boys, till they 
assumed the toga virilUy fewer ceremonies took place. Such 
funerals were called acerha funera^ i.e. immatura, Tib. 2, G, 
29. Her. SaL ii. 8, 59. Nero in Tacit, xiii. 17, respecting the 
burial of Germanicus. They were buried ad faces et cereo-% and 
therefore, probably, in the evening. Senec. de Tranquil. 11. 
Bpiit* 122. No decisive proof has been discovered by the author 
of torches, which bdcsiged to the ancient praeCioe of night- 
interment, having been kept up in the case of adult fimerals. 
Passages like Propert. iv. 11, 46: Viximus iruignes inter ntram- 
que facenif refer to the torches with which the funeral pile was 
kindled. He had said before (v. 10) : 

Sic mcestaD recinere tubsp, cum subdita nostrum 
Detraheiet lecto fax inimica caput. 

And thus are to be understood all similar passages, where the 
ftUB imptiaHB is opposed to the feraUa. We may here remarlc, 
that very young children were never burnt, but always inhumed. 
Juven. XV. 139 ff. Flin. vii. 16, 15. At a grand interment the 

procession was arranged by a designator, who was supported 
by a lictor and an accensus^ or several lictors, for the purpose 
of maintaining order. Cic. De legg. ii. 24. Hor. Epist. i. 7, 61. 
In front went the libicineSf the number of whom was limited 
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by the twelve tables, to ten ; or also more powerful music, cor- 
tma and tuba. Uor. L 6, 43, and Heindorf remark. 
Something, perhaps, of the construction of these tubm may be 
gained from Ovid. Amor* ii. 6, 6 : 

Honida pro mostls Isnitur pluma capillis, 
Pn» kmga iciaiiflnt cwn^ Tttua t«]»c ; 

unless it be only a general epithet. 

Then followed the prceficce, fetnale mourners, also furnished 
by the libUinarius. Hor. ArL 431. It seems of no conse- 
quence whether we read qum conductas in this passage or not, 
as the gender can be taken genendly. See Fea, Fut* £xc* 
p. 122. They sang the ftMia, properly a wailing panegyric 
on the deceased. Plant. True, ii. 6, 14. 

Sine virtute argutum civem mihi habeam pro praefica 
Quas alios eollmadat, eapse se yero non potest 

Just so Non. ii. p. 145. These nasnUv were also named mor- 
tuaiiaf and were accounted nug<g. Plaut. Ann, iv. I, 63 : Hat 
tunt non migcp, non enim mortiudia* The further signification 
of the word, by which it frequently comes to denote the end, 
does not belong here* 

Still stranger was the custom for mimi to Join in the pro* 
cession, perhaps next to the prcejicos^ who' not only indulged 
in sober reflections, and applied passages from the tragedians 
to the present case, but actually formed, sometimes, an odd 
contrast to the rest of the pageantry of woe, by acting the 
part of regular merry*andrews, whilst one of the number, pro- 
bably always the ardktmtmur, imitated the person of the defunct. 
The chief passages illustrative of this custom are in Dion. HaL 
viii. 72 ; and Suet Vesp, 19. The artifices tcenici at the funeral 
procession of Julius Ceesar were of a soberer character, every- 
thinGT liere heing calculated for tragic effect and excitement. 
Anotlier passage, which is quoted in support of the custom (Suet. 
2^6. 57), has nothing to do with it ; for the scurra evidently 
does not belong to the pompa^ but is among the crowd of 
bystanders. 

Tbese dancers and mimes were most likely followed by the 

imagines majomm. After many extraordinary notions having 
been started on this subject, Eichstadt*s dissertt. de imagg. Rom, 
has at length established beyond a doubt, Uiat men resembling in 
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size and figure the persons to be represented, placed these waxen 
masks before their &ce8, and marehed along in iront of the lec- 
tUBt dad in the dress appropriate to each> with all the Insignia 
appertaining ; whence also Hor. Epad, viii. 2, EBto heata funut 

atque imagines dncant triumphales tuum, Polybitis, too, speaks 
of it in terms impossible to be mistaken, vi. 53. Tlius the 
whole row of ancestors swept along, represented by living indi- 
viduals in proper costume^ in fcont of the corpse ; and this was 
not confined to those in direct ascent, but the collateral branches 
also sent their imaginu to the cavalcade ; as is seen firom Po- 
lyhius< This is what Fliny; xxxv, 2, calls geniUiUa fiintra* The 
spectacle was carried to greater length at the burial of Aogustut . 
Die Cass. Ivi. 34. Whether the ima^ines^ as Pulybius relates, 
were always driven in carriages, may be doubted. Propert. says, 
ii. 13, 19 : 

Nec mea tunc longa spatietur imagine pompa : 

which word spatiari^ the author never met with used of a person 
riding in a carriage. 

If the deceased had earned warlike renown, gained victories, 
conquered lands and towns, then doubtless, as in the case of a 
triumph, labuUe were carried before him inscribed with his deeds* 
So Dion. Hal. (viii. 59) relates of Coriolanus, wpo t^? kXivpi^ 

Ck\iro\i ip€pe<Tvat KtXivcrciure^ Xuipvpa re Kai arKvXa^ kui aTpecpavov*;^ 

Kai /Autjfxa^ cou elXe TroAcwv. Tacit. A?m. i. 8, of Au*:,Mistus. These 
were most likely carried in advance of the imagines^ and the 
latter did not come afler, but preceded the corpse, as indeed was 
most natural^ for they had preceded the deceased in death, and 
he completed their train. It is, moreover, expressly stated in 
Tacit, iii. 76, Figinti elarisnmarum familiartm imagines an- 
telaffe sunt, Propert. (ii. 13, 23) also mentions pans of incense. 
luiuH'diately after these came the fiinus itself, lying a little 
raised upon a lectica or lectus funebris, in the case of persons 
of distinction made of ivory, or at least with ivory feet. Over 
it purple or gold*embroidered coverlets were expanded, AUaUcw 
vesieif on which lay the corpse. Dio Cass. Ivi. 84, of Augustus. 

According to Servius (ad Firg. Mn. vi. 222), the UcUim was 
borne by the nearest relations, or by the slaves who had been 
made free by the will. Pers. iii. 106, At Ulum hesterni capite 
induto mbiere Quirites; and in the case of men of particular 
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merit and reuown, even by knigbtSt senators, and magistrates. 
Now the latter certainly did take place in some individual caaea 
(see KirduD, ii. 8), but it is doubtful whetber the former was 
•n uniTeml custom. Velleiua, it h troe* relates it of MeUUuM 
(Maoedonicus), i. 11, 7, Mortvi ejus iecium pro raUris $u»iv* 
If runt quaiuor Jilii, etc*; and the same account is given by 
Pliny, Cicero, and Valerius Maximus, but they always adduce it 
as somethiDg particular. 

The lower classes, at least, made use of regular bearers, hired 
by the UbiUnarnUt veiperowi or veipittone». Of coarse, at such 
%funuM pkbeum or tect'ltim, the pomp we have been describrng 
was entirely omitted. Those who were poorer still, and slaves, 
were carried by the vespilloneBy to the place of interment, in a 
covered bit r t)r c ofTin, sandapila. Fulgent, de sen?), ant, 1, It 
is often mentioned by Martial, who also calls it (x. 5) orciniana 
Mponda. This is also meant by Hon &aL i. 8, 9, cadavera vUi 
portanda locabai in area. 

As the images of his ancestry came before the UcHu^ so, 
after it, followed the heirs and relations of the deceased, also the 
fireedmen, viz. those who had just been mmnimmi by the will, 
with their hats on, the mark of their acquired freedom, jrikati^ 
unless, as some suppose, tlic latter preceded the lectus. See 
Kirchm. ii. 7. Besides these, friends also and persons from the 
crowd attached themselves to the procession. 

Not only the fiunUy were dressed in mourning, but also the 
whole convoy, and even the Hcton (see Hor. above). Death 
itself being supposed to be muffled in black, fxcAdfxweirXo^ (Eurip. 
Alcest 860), black was the colour of mourning from tlie eiiriiest 
times. Ihad. xxxiv. 94. So also of the Greeks generally. Eurip. 
Phosn. 29b, aTrenXo't (papetav XevKcov, and 339. Hence, Tacit. Jnn, 
iii. 2, atrata plebes^ and Juv. iii. 213^ puUaU praoeres. It is 
mentioned most definitely with respect to the women. See Varro, 
de vU. p. R. TibulL i. 8^ 6, and iii. 2, 16. 

It was not till under the Emperors that white garments were 

substituted for black ones, with the women. Plut QuessL Rom. 

26 : Stat. Sili\ iii. 3, 3: 

Hue vittata comam, niveoque inai^pnU amictu, 
Mitibus exsequiis ades. 

The reason may have been, as Kirchmaun remarks, tliat white 
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robes were, m oommon life, replaced mm and more by coloured 
ones, 80 tbat to dress In wbite at that time was quite as much aa 
abstinence from the usual garb, aa formerly it was to appear in 

black or sombre habiliments. 

The procession went first to the foruniy in front of the 
rostra, where the lectns was set down. Dion. Ha), iv. 40. 
Hence also in Hor. Sat* u 6, 43, emewrrantque foro tria 
funerom Here the bearers of the imagintt took their seats 
fsdlu curulibm* Polyb. vi. 53, 9. Usually, one of the relations 
mounted the irihune, and pronounced the laudeUh funebris, 
Aoyos cTTiTCi^io?, over the dead. The first person of whom this is 
related, is Poplicola, who pronounced the laudatio on Brutus. 
Plut. 9. The custom, a genuine Roman one, was however per- 
haps of older date* Dion. Hal. v. 17 ; comp. Creuz. Abriss, 
p. 452. After the panegyric on the deceased was ended, the 
speaker went, in a similar manner, over all the fore&thers, 
whose imagin€8 were present, and recounted thehr individual 
merits. See Poiyb. above. The author dwells on tlie political 
importance of these public recognitions of the merits, not of 
one individual only, but of a whole family. Still it is easy to 
conceive, that these laudaiiones did not always contain the 
tnithj and that the speaker would pass over the dark side of his 
friend*s character, whilst he described the brighter one in too 
glowing colours. Hence Cic. Brut 16, and I«iv. viii. 40, 
VUiatani memoriam funcbribus lavdibus reor. 

The same honour might be paid to vvoiiicn also, but only 
as a particular distinction. It took place iirat alter tiie GalUc 
war. Liv. v. 50. Maironia gratiai actw honosque additus^ nt 
earum, iicut vironm, post mortem tolemnU laudatio e$set. 
Plutarch, CamUl. 8. Latterly it roust have ceased entirely, or 
occurred very rarely. Cic. de Oral, ii. 11. The knowledge even 
of the previous iusLmccs had been lost. More examples are 
cited in Crcuzer's Abriss. p. 454. 

After tiiis solemnity, the lectun was again raised, the train 
got in motion in the same order as before, and directed its . 
course to the place of inteiment. 

The custom of burying is said to have been older than that of { 
burning (Cic. de Legg. ii. 22), and there were certain families, ; 
which adhered to it down to a late period j e. g. the patrician ■ 
18 ' 
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gen$ Canulia, Cic. ftbove. Sylla u said to have been the first 
of itt who caused himself to be consumed by lire. Piln. vii. 54. 
But, in reality, inhumation always took place, even in the case 
of burnincr tlie body, for then, instead of the grave, the funeial- 
vault was substituted, in whicli was placed the cincran'. 

Both methods are distinguished in the twelve tables (Cic. 23) : 
Hominem in Urbe ne MpelitOy neve urito. The two kinds of 
burial are placed in juzta-position, and the crmaUo is expressly 
opposed to the iepuUura^ if Cicero*s explanation be correct. 
Pliny, on the contrary, in the passage cited above, understands 
the matter tliflerontly, and perhaps iviDre correctly, whicli is 
important, as he probably had Cicero's passap^e before his eyes. 
He says; aepuUus vero inidligatur quoquo modo conditus^ hu- 
matus vera humo conUctus. Ttie meaning of the law would 
therefore be, that no sort of burial might take place in the city, 
any more than burning might ; for this latter could happen, and 
still the corpse be consigned to a nepulekrum outside the city. 
At an earlier period, it seems that the deceased was frequently 
buried in his own house. 

Still, there were individual exceptions to this prohibition : 
e. g. when a iriumphator died. Plut. Qucest, Rom, 79. So 
also many iamilies retained the right of burial in the city, on the 
strength of being descended from illustrious men. Cic. above. 
The vestal virgins also were an exception, and, afterwards, the 
Emperors. Indeed the law seems to have often been trans- 
gressed, and hence the interdict required renewal. See Creuz. 
Abr, p. 456. 

A sepuUuray therefore, always took place, even when the 
body had been burnt, and hence the word is used, in a general 
sense, for cremaHo also. See Drakenb. lav. viii. 24. Thus 

also the Greeks distinguish between Kaieiv and Oavreiv, Dion. 
Hal. v. 48, concerning Poplicola; Fest. Exc, 26 j Stallb. ad 
Terent. Andr, i. 1, 101 ; Bottig. Fasengem, i. 42. 

At BO time were there universal burial-places for all classes. 
Whoever could afford it, selected or acquired a spot outside the 
city, in ihe most firequented situation, as on high-ways, and here 
a fkmily-sepulchre was erected. The very lowest class only, viz. 
slaves and condemned criminals, had a common burial-ground 
on the Esquilinu$, up to the time of Augustus. Hor. 6at. i. 
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8, 10. See the verses following, and Heindorf's note. The 
place was called Puticulof (Palicoli, Putilucult)* The chief 

passage 16 m Vaixo, L, L. v. 5; Fest. Exc, p. 118. What 
Festus really wrote, can, in consequence of the mutilated state of 
the fragment, only be guessed at. There tlie corpses were either 
burnt, without any further interment, or inhumed, or thrown 
down unburied* Of course it was not an universal burial-place 
for slaveB> but only for the vUia tnandpia^ 

As burning the corpse came very early into use, the fuHher 
ceremonies at the huinatio are little known. The corpses were 
either consigned to the earth in coffins, or placed in tombs built 
for the purpose. The more general nunies for the coffin, are 
area, and in Fulgent, hcubus the particular one, capuha^ That 
this word does not mean a bier, feretrumy has been sufficiently 
proved by Oudendorp ad Apul. Met* viii. pw 544, and x. p. 690. 
These coffins were mostly of wood, but also at times of more 
costly materials ; still the sarcajj/iagi^ as they arc called, — so 
named from the remarkable properties of the lapis sarcophagus 
(Plin. ii. 96, xxxvi. 17), though also constructed of marble and 
other stone, — ^must be considered only as the outer receptacle 
of the coffin. 

Latterly, burning the corpse gradually ML into disuse, and 
hence the frequent mention of the coffins, even as early as in 

Apuleius. See Macrobius, Sat. vii. 7. 

The pile on which the corpse was laid, varied in height, and 
in decoration also, according to the pecuniary circumstances and - 
condition of the defunct. The distinction which Serv. ad Virg. 
i£n. ix. 188, makes between pyru and rogusy^ra est lignorum 
eongeriesy rogua cum jam ardere capmi^ is decidedly false, as is 
learnt from the ordinance of the twelve tables. Cic. de Legg. ii. 
23 : rogum ascia ne polito. It is pure chance that Virgil first 
has constituere pyras, and then circum accemos decurrere rogos : 
the poet merely interchanges the words. 

On the other hand, when burnt down, the pile was called 
bustum^ and the place of burning lutrina^ See Fest. above. 
Around the pile cypress-trees were planted* Virg« .^tu vL S16 ; 
and thereon Servius. The corpse being placed on it, itdorts, i. e. 
tu8f u/igucnla, liquoresy were scattered, and garlands and locks 
of hair throwu upon it. Stat. Silv. ii. 1, 162, and more iu 
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detail, V. 1, 810, it TbU was done, lunvevar, not only by 
the fiunily, but alto by otben, who had jobed in tbe prooe»- 
•lon. See Kirebm. lii. &. Prerioctsly to thia, the dead person 

received another la^L kiss, if audi passages as the following can 
be accounted a proof of it. Prop. ii. 13, 29, and Ovid, Amor. 
iii. 9, 53. 

After thiSf a !onrl lament was again set up, led by the prmfiea 
(see Senr. above) ; Texent Andr, i* 1, 102, where we can haidly 
suppose that a Greek custom only is alluded to, 'Whfle these 
lamentations were going on^ the nearest relations, or one of 

tliem, averting his face, lighted the pile. It jjrobablv con- 
sisted, not nifTfly of )ar^?e logs, but also of comVuif-tible materials, 
as pitch, and periiaps dried rushes. Tliis seems meant by Martial 
(x« 97), unless, perhaps, a iomentum is to be undentood. Pitch, 
however^ is expiessly named in an inacnption adduced by Kirdi- 
maon. 

Concerning the gladiatorial exhibitions that sometimes to<A 
place (luiitig the burning, see Creuz. Abr, p. 403, I f., where the 
following usages are also amply explained, and will not therefore 
be enlarged upon. 

After the pile was burnt to the ground, the glowing ashes 
were quenched. Virg. JEn» vi. 1^6, is dted to lAew that this 
was done with wme, and Stat. Silv. ii. 6, 90, quod Uhi 8eHa 
canOB reslinxit cineret. Both passages, however, might be re- 
ferred to the besprinkling after the ossUegium. Tibull. iii. 2, 19. 
The words of Pliny (xiv. 12) contain a more forcible proof : 
Vino rogum ne reftpergito. It had, therefore, occurred, and that 
during Pliny's time. Add to this Frop, iv. 7, 34. Perhaps 
Tibullus, too, means nothing else; and it was only in case of 
great extravagance that not merely the collected bones, but also 
the whole rcgus was besprinkled with wine. 

The other succeeding rites are nowhere better recounted than 
in tlif^ very passage of Tibull. cited above. The poet describes 
how he wlslied to be buried, after having been changed into ashes 
by Neaera and her mother (v. 15, f f.). He also dictates the in- 
scription for his monument. 

The exact order of things, as ^en by him, then, is this : 
First, the Manes of the defunct were to be invoked : tlien, they 
waslied their hands, and gathered the bones into tiic mourning- 
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robe. These were next Bprinkled with wine, and, again, witk 
milk, and then dried on a linen cloth. All sorts of perfumes 
were then mingled with the ashes. Ovid, DrUt ill. 3, 69, where 
by foHU^ perhaps nardum is meant. Buschke ad Tibnll. i. 3, 7, 

has (ieuied that perfumed liquids, ungvtula, UquorcSf were poured 
upon them. But there is no rn istakincr Ovid, Fast, iii. 561. 

Bottles, filled with perfumes, were placed inside the tomb, which 
was besprinkled odorilms* These are tlie tear-Hasks, or lacrimn- 
toriea^ so often mentiotted formerly (see Bottig. Vaseng> i. p. 66). 
The expression for this consigning to the tomb were, condere and 
componere, Tibull. supra ; Prop. ii. 2, 35. Condere, however, 
is said properly of collecting into the urna, and com]ionere of 
consigning to the monument. Ovid, Trisi. iii. 3| 70 : 

Inqne snbutlNUio condita p<me solo. 
Hence the buried were called amditi, compodti^ iUi. Cic. de 
Legg. ii. ^2. The burial being now completed, the last ferewell 
was bid to the deceased, iu the wcU-knuwn fonuulije r ave anima 
Candida; terra tibi levis sit: violliter citbt iit oasa^ and so forth; 
and after those assembled liad been puritied by sprinkling with 
consecrated water (lust ratio), and the JlicU had been pronounced, 
they separated. Who performed these two rites is doubtful. See 
Servius ad Virg. ^En. vL 216. 

For some questions of minor importance, as cutting off the 
fmger before burning the corpse, and the words of the twelve 
tables, Homini moriuo ne ossa legHOf see Kirclmi. iii. 7, and 
Creuz. Abr. p. 465. 

The urntg in which the bones were preserved, were of various 
materials, mostly teUce* Propert. says (ii. 13, B2}: aceipiat 
manes parvula tesla meoB: but they were also of stone and 
metal. Glass ones have been also found at Pompeii, inclosed in 
«Dthers of lead. The nature of the tombs, both as regards external 
form and interior arrangements, is known from numerous nioau- 
ments still extant See Goro von Agyagf. Wand, d, Pompeii : 
the plan and view of the street of tombs, the ground-plan and 
section of the tomb of Nevoleia lyche, and other monuments^ 

One of the most instructive passages, respecting the environs, 
and means of protecting the monument, apart from its absurdities, 

' These are given in Gell's Fompeiana. Transl. 

18—3 
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is to be found in Petron. 71, 16. Among the ornameuta which 
Trimakbio orders from the lapidarim, are also, nava pleni* 
vetii ettnlef , and anch allegorical ielie& have actually been found 
on dppL See Garo» t 6. The tombe were geoendly proteeted 
by a ringr-wall, as that of Nsevoleia Tyche. In the interior, i. e. 
the proper cinerarium or osniarium, stood the urns in niches, 
whence also the wliolt' receptacle obtained the name of colum- 
barium. Beaide them were placed lamps, iucernas iepuichrakMf 
and the above-mentioned tacrymaiories. On the ^ppiu was 
always the inscription, titulua, Ovid, iii 3, 77. 

The proper name for such a funeral-monument, is monw- 
mentum, only that it can also be erected, for fonn's sake only, 
as a cenotaphium. Cic. pro Sexto, 67. Thus the beautiful monu- 
ment of Calventius at Pompeii, is a ceiiotapluum^ without ossua^ 
rium. On other occasions, the names sepulchrum, bmtumy and 
even iumnUuif are frequently used as s3nM>nymes. 

These observations must sufiicet respecting this very volu- 
minous topic. 

Much valuable matter, on the same subjectj is to be found iu 
Creuzer 8 Abriss. p. 468. 
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Abaci, 23^ n.ll ; 123j 

AboUa, Mh 

Acerra, 403. 

'AKpodfiaray 12, n.lii 

Actores, 21fi 

Adversitores, 221 

Ager Falenius, 66, nA 

Alffi, 19Z 

Alea, 322 

Alveus, 323 

Amber, vessels of, 2i 

Ambulatio, 282 

Amphorae, 131^ 2UI; 371: 376 

Ampulla olearia, 32U 

Anagiiosts, 225 

Anteambulones, 212 

Antiquarii, 23Z 

A pedibus pueri, 221 

Apodyterium, 312 

Apophoreta, 133, 132 

Apotheca, 322 

Aquarii, 288 

Area, 118. nJl 

Archetypa, 24^ n.lfi 

Argentum purum et cwlatum, 23, 

Armarium, 118, 2^ ; 23S 
Arm-bands, 102 
Aricia, 

Ashes of the dead mixed with scents, 

m 

Asseres, 2M 

Athens, the place of education of 

young Romans, 183 
Atramentum librarium, 239 
Atriensis, 212 
Atrium, 121 
Aureus, 84, n. 2 
Ave, 54 

Baise, 25 ; its springs, 26, tiA ; luxury 
indulged in there, 28 



BdXavoi, 328 
Ballon, 226 

Ball-play, 274; different kinds of, 
275 

Balneum distinct from Therm le, 321 
Baptisterium, 32Q 
Basterna, 264^ 
Baths, 222 

Baths of Campania and Etruria, Hill 

at Baiffi, 102, n.l3 

— — at Pompeii, plan of, 3112; 

description of, 303-18 

Stabiae, plan of, 324 

of Nero, painting of a section 

of, 305 
Beggars, 58 

Bellus homo, 32j 132, uJm 
Bibere in lucem, 1, 
Bibliothecae, 234 
Bibliopolse, 245 
Bifores, 322 
Bisaccium, 51, MxZ 
Boar, ccenaB caput, 133 
Books, 238 
Booksellers, 215 
Botularii, 123 
Botuli, 52, nAQ 
Bovillffi, 58 
Brassica, 71^ n.ll 

Calamus, 212 

Calceare, 325 

Calceus, 351 

Calculator, 181 

Calda, 143^ nJl ; 381 

Caldarium in the baths, 320. A 

vessel used in preparing the calda, 

382 

Camopnsp, grove of the, 5Q 
Campania, the springs of, 100, w.8 
Candelabrum, 121 ; 386 
Candelffi, 383 
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Canis, at dice, 293 

Capsarii, their different employments, 

221; in the baths, 103.n.l5 
Capsae, 38, n.4 
Capuhit, ill 
Carina, 81, 
Carpentum, 2ii3 
Carptor, 132, {k22 
Carruca, 2M 
Caryota;, 133, m^2A 
Castra lecticariorum, 2£1 
Castrate vinum, 329 
Catenata tabema, 54, a. 12 
Caupo, 2Ga 
Caupona, 220 
Cave canem, 190 
Cavum aedium, UiB 
Cella frigidaria, aili 
Cellarius, 21B 
Cella vinaria, 370 
Charts epistolares, 2M 
Chirurgi, 223 
Chorauls, 12 
Chrysendeta, 23^ n.l3 
Chrystallina, 26, 21. 23 
Cicer, nJl 
Cielingii, 2m 
Cippus, Sth 
Cisium, 2^ 
Citrcff, 22, aJU 
Citrus, 22j nJi 

Clavus latus, or angustus, 343 
Clepsydrae, 2M 
Clibanus, 130, 
Clocks, 2iil 

Closing the doors, the manner of, 322 
Coccina stragula, 9^ n,\^ 
Cochlear, 369 
Coemtio, 123 
Ccena, 360 

recta, 362 

Coena Trimalchionis, 122, 2l1 
Coenaculum, 6, 21^; 2(M 
Ccenare de die, 360 
Ccenare in lucem, 1, n.2; 361 
Coluro, 377 

Comissatio, 7, BlAI ; 142 
Conclamatio, iD2 
Concubinatus, 12B 



Condere oculos, 401 
Confarreatio, 122 

Congius, 371 

Contubemium of the slaves, 172 
Convenure in manum, 174 
Convivia tempestivaj 361 
Copta, Copta placenta, 132, w.24 
Corinthian brass, 25, tiJ3. 
Comua of tlie books, 242 
Coronae, 369 
Cors, 68, 21^ 

Cosraetae and ciniflones among the 

slaves, 228 
Covinus, 2^ 
Crater, 323 
Crepundia, 180 
Crustularii, 103 
Cubicularii, 2ia 
Cubicula, 201 
Cucullus, 91, n.17 
Cursores, 220 

Cypress before the domus funesta, 
403; round the funeral pile, 411 

Dactyliothecse, 3M 

Datatira ludere, 226 

Day, divisions of the, 135. n.21» ; 2il 

Dead, interment of, 400 

Decuriae of slaves, 21S 

Decurio, 21B 

Deliciap of the ladies, 34, nJ4 
DelphicBB (marble tables), 28, tiAl 
Demensum of the slaves, 217 
Designator funeris, 40S 
Diatreta (diatreti calices), 2^ 
Diffareatio, 177 
Diifundere vinum, 226 
Discessio, 177 
Dispensator, 216 
Diversorium, 270 
Divortium, 126 
Dolium, 326 

Domo interdicere, 113, tt^ 
Domus, as opposed to insula, 182 
Dormitoria, 201 
Dress of the men, 333 

women, 2111 

Drinks, 324 
Dulciaiius, 13H, n.3H 
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Echinus, 373 

Education, 179 
Endromis, 340 
Epistols, 2Ak 
Eruca, 71 
Essedum, 202 

Etruria, the springs of, 100^ n.Q 
Exedrs, 203 
Expulsim ludere, 277 

Familia, its meaning, 121 ; rustica 

and urbana, 173 
Farreum (libum), its use at the con- 

farreatio, 173 
Fartor, atrevnii, 139^ 
Fascis, 293 
Fatui, moriones, 227 
Fauces, 200. 

Feet, coverings of, 4^ n.6; 3il 

Fercula of the coena, 3fil 

Feronia, temple of, GA 

Fire and water, ceremony of, at the 

marriage, 123 
Fires in Rome, 1^ n.l 
Flamingo, QQ_ 

Flammeum of the bride, 173 
Floors, 206 
Follis, 276 
Formiee, 

Forum Appii, 01 

Frigidarium in the baths, 319 

Fritillus, 393 

Frontes of the books, 242 

FuUones, 349 

Fundi, 0& 

Funus, publicum, 404; indictivum, 
405; censorium«405 ; acerbum,4Q5 

Furca, carrying the, punishment of 
slaves, 232 

Oillus, biographical notice of, II. 
ndZ 

Games, social, 322 

Ganeum, 272 

Gardens, 2M 

Garlands, 389 

Garum, 1272 

Gausape, 22, zlIO 

Geminae frontes of the books, 242 



Gestatio, 282 ; 287 

Glass, windows of, 308; objects in 

coloured glass, 26^ zl2^ 
Grsco more bibere, 148, aA^ 
Grassatores, 63, n. 36 
Green-houses, 2Q& 
Gustus, gustatio, gustatorium, 3M 
Gymnastic exercises, 275 

Halteres, 280 
Hand.mirtors, 117; 207 
Harpastum, 279 

Heredipetae, 01, n.8 
Hetairee, 97 
Hexaphoron, 261 
Hippodromus, 287 

Honey, the best and worst kinds of, 

Horarium, 2M 
Uorologia solaria, 2M 
Horologium, 2hh 
Hortulanus, 

Hospes, 260 

House, plan of a large Roman, IB& 
Humatio, 111 
Hypocaustum, 210 

latralipts, 22A 
Illuminationes, 91j ra.lB 
Imagines majorum, 20 

clypeatae, 20, thl 

Imitatio ruris, 7L 
Impluvium, 198 
Indu8ium or intusium, 292 

Inns, 267 
Inscripti, 232 
Insula, 62 187 
Interjungere, 59, n.25. 

'l7ryo\€i3tjK, 3112 

Janitor, 2^ nA 
Janitrix, 2^ nA 
Jecur anseris, 138, 
Jentaculum, Ml 
Justa facere, 401 

KoTTa/9o«, » 

Labrum, 323 
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Lacernft, 34i> 
Ltcertiis, JlOj 2LJ2fi 
Laconicum, 1^21 
Lactarius, 139, nM 
Lactuca, |J0^ 20 
Iiacumaria, 208 
Leraa, 34fi 
Lagena, 130^ n.l9 

Lamps, lucernie, 284 ; triclinares and 
cubiculares, 384; poljmixi, 218S; 
sepulcrales, HA 

Lampadaria, 288 

Lapis specularis, 23 

Lar vialis, 52 

Latemarii, 222 

Laudatio funebris, HQ 

Lectica, 252; aperta, 258; with win- 
dows and shutters, 259; when it 
first came into fashion, 2fil ; fune- 
bris, 402 

Lecticarii, 2111 

Lecti tridinares, summus, medius, 
imus, rank of the places upon 
them, 364j funebris, 41i3 

Lectores, 22i2 

Lectus, genialis or adversus, 176 ; IM; 

cubicularis, 9^ yi.l4; lucubratorius, 

42t n.7 
Lentiscus, 140, n.4Q 
Letter, 243 
Library, 234 
Libri, 238 
Libitinarius, 402 

Librarii, 22fi; for the library, 236; 
a studiis, 41j n.6; ad manum or ab 
epistolis, 249 ; as bookbinders, 23Z ; 
as booksellers, 245. 

Lighting, manner of, 383 

Ligula, dm 

Lintea, 33A 

Literati, 225 

Lucerne, 384 

Lucrine lake, pleasure parties there- 
on, 105; oysters therefrom, 33, 

Ludus latrunculoruro, 395 
Ludere par impar, 398 
Lupanaria, 91 
Lustratio, 18D 



Lychnuchi pensUes, 3M 

Magister convivii, 143^ 

Mancipia viliora, 2i;i 

Mandrs, 3115 

Manni, 2im 

Mantelia, 2M 

Manus, in manum esse, 172 

Mappae, 388 

Alarblc, the different kinds of, 21^ 
n.8 

Marriage, among the Romans, 171 
Materfamilias, 174 

MatTona, 125 
Meals, 354 
Mediastini, 222 

Medici, their estimation among the 

Romans, 223 ; ab ocuUk, etc. 224 
Mensffi secundfle, Ml 
Melimela, Tjj n.l8 
Membrana, 239 
Meracius biberc, 147, n lO 
Merenda, 3M 
Meretrices, 106, nJU 
Merum bibere, 147, n.lO 
Minium, 20, a^; 240 
Mintums, 85 

Mitrico fivdfiova <ru/txoToi/, 6^ 
Monopodia, 22^ ilQ. 
Moriones, 227 
Mosaik work, 208; 

3IuUu8, 132^ 

Mulsum, 381; 380 

Murrhina vases, 25, 2l21 ; 121, ti.lH 

Nani, 227 
Na?ni{E, 406 
Nardinum, 144, 
Negotiatores, 218 

Night, its divisions, 135, n.2{^ ; 2il 
Nomenclator, 220 
Nomina bibere, 148. nAA 
Notarii, 41^ n.6 
Numidian hens, G9^ n.7 
Nuncii, 222 

Nundins, days of the lustratio and 

6vofiad€aiay 180 
Nutrices, 181 
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OctophoTon, 2fil 
CEci, 202 
Olives, 12Z 
Opisthographa, 2AQ 
Opus sectile, 73, 2l21 
Orbes, 21, 
Ordinarii, 21fi 
Omatrices, 22& 
Ossilegium, 412 
Ostiarius, 2 ; 21i{ 

Ostium, laa 

Oysters, 122 

Pacta, 176 

Pajdagogi, ISl 
Penula, 344 
Paganica, 275 
Palimpsetus, 211 
Palla, 2IM 
Palumbi, 70, iiAl 
Palus, 28Q 
Papyrus, 233 
Parasitae, 228 
Paters phialsD, 372 
Paterfamilias, Hi 
Patina, 128, n.lo 

Pavimentum sectile, 2Dfi ; IMi w.19 

Peculium of the slaves, 3, n.5 ; 23Q 

Pedisequi, 22Q 

Pellex, 118 

Peniculi, I9j ti^ 

Peristylium, 2flQ 

Pessulus, 302 

Petassus, 347 

Petauristff, 227 

Petorritum, 2fi4 

Pheasants, 69, 

Phoenicopterus, 69, 

Pica salutatrix, IM 

Pigeons, 69^ nM 

Pila trigonalis, 228 

Pileatus, 138, 

Pilentum, 263 

Pinacotheca, 203 

Piscina in the Baths, 32fl 

Pistor, 124 

Pistrinum, 2^ 

Plumarius, 9^ TkAh 

Plumats vestes, 9, a.lii 



Pluteus, 2M; 9^fiJA 

Pocula grammatica and gemmata, 

25, n.VJ, 2Q 
Polenta, ^ 
PoUinctor, 402 
Pompa, iOA 

Pompeii, description of the baths of, 

303—18 
Popina, 2Z1 
Porca praecidanea, 401 
Porcelli, 132, t^M 

Porrum sectile et capitatum,60, n.28 

Porta Capena, M ; h& 

Posca, a drink of the lower classes, 

88i2Li4 
Postes, liJ9 

Praeco, 62j nAl; 212; 401 
Praeambulo, 6S 
Praeficffi, 406 
Prandium, 3^ 
Procurator, 216 
Programmftta, 52^ &.U 
Promulsidare, 320 
Promulsis, 361 
Pugillares, 240 
Puis, 3;>fi 
Pulvini, 125, nA 

Quales-quales, 228 

Repagula, 303 
Repositoria, 320 
Repudium, 177 
Reticulum, 101^ nJO; 272 
Rheda, 264 
Rhodian hens, 69^ aJi 
Rhombus, 34 
Rhytium, 3Z3 

Rings, 353; not taken ofT the corpse, 

101 
Rogus, 411 
Rosaria, 288 

Roses for garlands, 7i n.U 
'PuToi; (drinking horn), 323 

Saccus vinarius, 322 
Salutatio matutina, 28, 
Salutigeruli pueri, 222 
Sandapila, 408 
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Savo. 66 

8cholip, in the baths, 323 
Schools, IM 
Scope, 19j il2 
Scissor, 124j 132 
Scribw, 23(> 

Scrinium, 38; 235; 2i2 
Scjrphi Homeric!, 25, M.li) 
Sella gefttatoria, 211Q 
Semicinctium, 2fi3 
Sepultura, 
Sera, 393 
Sesterces, 22, a£ 
Sextarius, 371 
Sigma, lliiii 
Silentiarii, 2ia 
Sinuessa, Oh 

Sinu8(of the toga), ^; 112 

2tTTv/8at, 242 

Slave.family, 212 
slave-dealers, venalicii, 212 
price of slaves, 213 
number of slaves, 215 
names and classes, 216 — ^28 
position and treatment, 228 
punishment, 230 

Solaria, 2QA 

Solarium, 2M 

Sole®, 4^ nAl 3fil 

Solium, 324 

Sordidati, 115. nA 

Sparstonea in the theatre, 53^ n.ll 

Specularia, TA^ nJ2^ 

Sphffirigterium, 282 

Sponda, 9j nAA 

Spongiffi, 19, qJ2 

Sponsalia, 116 

Sportula, 29 

Stemmata, 20, tL& 

Stibadium, 366 

Stola, 2M 

Stragula vestis, 9^ 2l13 

Street-lighting at Rome, 91^ n.l8 

Strigiles, 328 

Strophiam, 293 

Structor, 121 

Subuculo, 242 

Sudatio, 321 

Sulphuratio institor mercis, 52, zlJ 



Sumen, 128 
Supellex, 9^ n.l3; 217 
Suspensurae, 321 

Superstitions of the ancients, 184» 

fL28 

Synthesis, vestis coenatoria, 4, nj_ 

Tabells, 24^ 

Tabellarii, 2M 

TabemsB, 63j n.l2; 118, /lS 
of the librarii, 246 
of the tonsores, 271 
diversoris or meritoris, 2Z0 
of the slave merchants, 12il 
furniture dealers, 12ft 

Tables, the expense lavished on, 
2L 

Table-utensils, 368 
Tablinum, Iflfi 
Tabulls, at funerals, 407 
Tsds, 383 
Tali, 292 
Tepidarium, 32ft 
Terracina, 64 
Tesserae, 31J2 
Tetrastylus, 23 
Thalassio, 172 
Therme, 324 
Thermopolium, 272 
Tibicines, 4ft& 
Tintinnabula, 154^ n.4 
Tirocinium fori, 182 
Titulus, of the books, 242 

of the tomb, 414 

of the slaves when sold, 213 
Toga, 4^ n.l ; 2M. 

introduced by the Etruscans, 334 

its form, tlS&. 

modes of Adjusting it, 336 
the materials of which it was made, 
341 

Toga meretricum, 295 

Toga virilis, when adopted, 182 

why libera, 1B3 
Togam mortui sumunt, 4ft2 
Tomacula, 52^ nAh 
Tomentum, nA& 
Tomus, 243 
Tonstrinae, 85 
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Tooth.picks, 140. 
Topiarii, 2M 

Toralia, 367 
Toreuma, 27, n.24 

Toreutae, 26 
Trapezophora, 12ft 
Triclinia, 201^ 3fi3 
the lectiy MA^ 

rank of the different places, 

position of the host, 365 
Trientes, 321 
Trigon, 228 
Triumphator, 12, nAQ 
TriuniTiri capitales et nocturni, 1^ 

».! 

Tunica, of the women, 292 

of the men, 3i2 
Turdus, uAl 
Turres, 76, n.30; 95j 
Turtures, 20, tkAl 

Umbilicus pf the books, 2il 
Umbo of the toga, 117 
Umbra;, 125, 
Urceoli ministratorii, 3fi2 
Umae, 413 

Usurpatio txinoctii, 124 
Usus, 124 

Valvff, 1^ 

Varronis inventum, 39, ilA 

Vas potorium, 229 

Vela in the theatres, 53, oJJ 



Vela on the doors, 8, n.l2 
Velarii, 21fl 

Venus or Vencreus, at dice, 393 
Vemae, 213 

Versipelles, 136 
V^pillones, 408 
VestM ccenatoria?, 4^ n/l 

stragulflB, 9i w.l3 

Vestibulum, 138 
ViaAppia,4a; G2^u.Zh 
Viator, 63^ n.38 
Vicarius, 3^ nA ; 2ia 
Vigiles, Ij oA 

ViUa rustica, plan of, 67, n. 4 

rustica et psetulo-urbana, dis 
tinction between, 67i 
VilHcus, 285 
Violaria, 288. 
Viridarii, 282 
Vitelliani, 24S 
Volema, 7L 
Vulgares, 21fi 

Walls, 206 
Windows, 209 
Wine, 324 

process of making it, 325 

doliare, or de cupa, 326 

process of clearing it, 322 

colour, 329 

the different sorts, 329 
how mixed, 369 



THE END. 
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